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PREFACE. 


I  feel  that  some  explanation  is  needed  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  step  out  of  my  province 
as  a  publisher,  and  encroach  on  the  domains  of 
authors;  for,  independently  of  a  natural  feeling, 
akin  to  jealousy,  which  either  author  or  publisher 
must  feel  if  one  or  the  other  attempt  to  combine 
the  two  vocations,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot,  as  a 
general  principle,  be  united  with  advantage.  I  trust, 
however,  that  authors  will  forgive  me,  and  not  re- 
venge themselves  by  turning  publishers.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  some  advantage  in  a  publisher  dabbling 
in  literature,  for  it  shows  him  the  difficulties  with 
which  an  author  has  to  contend  —  the  labour  which 
is  indispensable  to  produce  a  work  which  may  be 
relied  on  —  and  it  increases  the  sympathy  which 
should,  and  which  in  these  days  does,  exist  between 
author  and  publisher. 

The  circumstances  which  caused  me  to  under- 
take the  laborious,  but  most  agreeable,  task  of  giving 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  England,  were  these.  A 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
was  formed  in  1855  in  the  small  village  of  Chorley  wood 
in  Hertfordshire,  the  population  of  which  was  almost 
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entirely  agricultural.  After  this  Society  had  been 
established  for  a  year  or  two,  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  monthly  evening  Lectures  should  be  delivered 
during  the  winter  season.  These  were  well  attended, 
and,  having  given  in  1857  a  Lecture  on  Switzerland 
which  seemed  to  interest  my  agricultural  neighbours, 
I  was  requested  by  the  incumbent  of  the  district,  the 
Rev.  A.  Scrivenor,  to  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  England.  In  an  easy  moment  I 
promised  to  do  bo.  I  little  thought,  when  I  consented 
to  this  request,  that  I  was  undertaking  a  task  which 
would  require  no  ordinary  perseverance  to  accomplish, 
and  would  occupy  a  lifetime  of  such  leisure  as  I  possess 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  I  thought  that  a  few  Lec- 
tures, skimming  lightly  over  the  surface,  touching  on 
the  main  events  only,  and  telling  the  workers  of  the  soil 
what  races  had  ruled  over  their  forefathers,  and  what 
had  been  their  general  character,  would  suffice.  No 
one  thoroughly  understands  a  subject  until  he  tries  to 
teach  it  to  some  one  else ;  and  when,  for  this  purpose,  I 
grappled  with  the  History  of  England,  studying  it  in 
a  very  different  way  to  that  in  which,  as  a  boy,  I 
plodded  through  the  dry  abridgments,  I  became  fas- 
cinated with  the  subject.  It  laid  hold  of  me  and 
would  not  let  me  go;  and  thus  it  was  that  I  became 
entangled  in  authorship. 

The  history  I  have  given  of  the  way  in  which  I 
was  induced  to  undertake  these  Lectures,  will  ex- 
plain their  deficiencies.  I  began  by  giving  short  ac- 
counts of  the  various  reigns,  but,  as  I  worked  on,  I 
became  less  and  less  satisfied  with  so  brief  a  narrative, 
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and  could  not  refrain  from  entering  into  greater  de- 
tails ;  and  thus,  while  the  sixteen  years  of  King  John's 
reign  occupy  only  five  pages,  the  thirty-five  years 
of  that  of  Edward  I.  occupy  nearly  one  hundred.  I 
now  regret  this  disparity,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  too 
briefly  passed  over  several  most  important  periods 
of  our  history,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  now  erring  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

The  first  Lecture  was  printed  nearly  as  it  was 
delivered;  the  account  of  the  division  of  England 
into  shires,  parishes,  and  so  on,  and  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  names  of  places,  was  considerably 
added  to,  but,  in  the  main,  the  Lecture  was  printed 
as  delivered.  The  subsequent  Lectures,  however,  have 
been  carefully  studied,  and  much  increased  in  length, 
since  I  read  them  to  my  audience.  Many  matters 
which  would  not  interest  them,  would,  I  thought, 
interest  that  more  instructed  public  which  I  began 
to  hope  and  believe  I  was  addressing  as  readers  in- 
stead of  listeners. 

The  nature  of  the  audience  which  I  originally 
addressed  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  en- 
deavour to  use  plain  and  simple  language,  and  to 
express  my  ideas  clearly,  for  without  this  they  could 
hardly  have  understood  me,  and  would  certainly  not 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Lectures.  In  these 
efforts  I  trust  I  have  succeeded.  For  the  same 
reason  I  have  tried  throughout  to  give  a  narrative 
interest  to  the  history,  by  relating  events,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  their  natural  order  of  time,  and  not, 
as  a  rule,  separating  any  one  series  of  events  from 
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the  general  thread  of  the  history.  To  this  system 
there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions;  but  I  have 
followed  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  believing  that 
the  sequence  of  events,  and  their  dependence  on  each 
other,  are  thereby  more  clearly  seen.  When  any  par- 
ticular subject,  too,  has  specially  interested  me,  I  have 
followed  it  out  at  considerable  and  perhaps  dispro- 
portionate length,  believing  that  those  things  which 
I  myself  felt  a  desire  to  understand  fully,  would  be 
equally  interesting  to  others.  Thus,  the  origin  of 
the  laws  and  government  of  England,  and  of  the 
courts  in  which  those  laws  are  administered,  fasci- 
nated me,  and  induced  me  to  devote  more  than 
ordinary  time  and  space  to  their  elucidation. 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  explain  why  I  have 
undertaken  these  Lectures,  and  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  written ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to 
thank  my  numerous  friends,  really  too  numerous  to 
mention  by  name,  for  the  kind  and  most  valuable 
assistance  they  have  given  me  in  revising  and  cor- 
recting them. 

Loniioh  :  April  186& 
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LECTURE  FIRST 


THE   EARLIEST  TIMES   TO    THE    DEATH   OF   KING   JOHN. 

Introductory  Remarks.  —  The  Britons  in  the  Earliest  Times.  —  Where 
did  the  Britons  cone  from  ?  —  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Britons. — Their  Agriculture  and  Religion. — Roman  Invasion. —  The 
Effects  of  the  Roman  Invasion. — Arrival  of  the  Saxons. — Where  did 
the  Saxons  come  from  ?  — Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent. — Invasion  of  the 
Danes. — Reign  of  King  Alfred.— The  Danish  Kings.— The  English 
People  and  Language  spring  mainly   from  the  Anglo-Saxon   Race. 

—  Division  of  England  into  Shires,  Parishes,  Hundreds,  &c. — Edward 
the  Confessor.  —  Wnius  the  Conquskob — Domesday  Booh. — 
William  Rdttjb. —  The  Crusades. —  HaNnr  tub  Fiebt. —  Stbfhbn. 

—  Hbkkt  'ina  Skcobd. —  Richahd  the  Finer. —  Massacre  of  the 
Jews. — Richard  aa  a  Crusader. —  King  Joan. 

Introductory  Remarks. 
Mr  Friends, 

I  am  told  that  you  wish  to  hear  Lectures  on  intro- 
History,  and  above  all  on  English  History.  I  shall,  Bemara* 
therefore,  do  my  best  to  relate  to  you  the  History  of 
England,  from  the  earliest  times  till  now,  in  such  a 
way  as  will  interest  as  well  as  instruct  you.  I  shall 
try  to  avoid  loading  your  minds  with  events  of  little 
importance,  but  I  shall  also  try  not  to  omit  any 
which  you  ought  to  know.  To  tell  everything  would 
be  impossible,  but  I  hope  to  give  you  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  events  which  have  happened  in 
England,  as  will  help  you  to  understand  what 
was  done  by  your  forefathers.  When  you  know 
how  your  forefathers  lived,  you  will,  I  believe,  be 
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more  contented  with  your  present  lot.  I  do  not  wish 
that  you  should  rest  idly  contented,  without  trying 
or  wishing  to  better  yourselves.  That  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  wish,  and  you  will  see  that  your  fore- 
fathers did  not  thus  act  But  when  you  learn  that 
the  comforts  we  now  all  of  us  enjoy  every  day,  were 
quite  unknown  even  to  kings  and  nobles  in  old  times, 
you  will  feel  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
When  you  learn  that  the  liberty  we  now  possess 
was  not  won  without  many  a  fierce  struggle,  you  will 
be  proud  of  those  noble  men  who  gained  for  us  the 
victory.  You  will  learn,  too,  that  it  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  we  have  improved ;  and,  therefore,  while 
still  struggling  for  improvement,  you  wilt  not  be 
impatient  because  there  is  no  magician's  wand  to 
realise  in  one  moment  all  that  you  desire. 

It  is  a  glorious  subject  that  I  have  in  hand  —  The 
History  of  England,  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Who  among  you  will  not  feel  his  heart  glow  in  listen- 
ing to  such  a  theme  ?  Who  among  you  is  not  proud 
of  being  an  Englishman?  Who  among  you  does  not 
wish  to  know  the  history  of  his  forefathers? — the 
history  of  those  men  who  have  built  up  an  empire 
on  which,  it  is  truly  said,  the  snn  never  sets?  an 
empire  greater  and  more  glorious  than  any  which 
ever  existed ;  than  any  which  now  exists ;  and  which, 
if  we  only,  each  one  and  every  one,  strive  mightily 
for  that  which  is  right,  will  (we  may  fairly  hope) 
last  as  great  and  as  glorious,  or  become  even  greater 
and  more  glorious,  through  ages  yet  to  come. 

The  Britons  in  the  Earliest  Times. 
I  intend  to  begin  with  the  earliest  times,  for  I  be* 
lteve  the  history  will  be  clearer  to  you  if  I  start  from 
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the  beginning.  Did  I  not  do  so,  you  would,  I  think, 
feel  that  you  never  had  hold  of  the  thread  of  the 
story.  I  shall  therefore  tell  you  who  they  were  from 
whom  we  received  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  where  those  inhabitants  came 
from,  and  what  sort  of  people  they  were. 

The  earliest  reliable  notice  of  these  islands  is  written  ThDBriton» 
by  a  Greek  historian,  named  Herodotus,  who  wrote  ^°  Jear* 
about  2300  years  ago,  or  more  than  400  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  the  part  of  Britain  which  he 
mentions  is  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  He  is 
unable,  however,  to  say  much  about  them ;  he  can 
tell  us  but  little  except  of  tbeir  existence.  He  says, 
"  Nor  do  I  know  anything  of  the  Cassiterides  (by 
which  he  means  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands), 
from  which  we  get  tin."  And  he  adds,  "I  have 
never  been  able,  with  all  my  pains,  to  meet  with 
any  one  who  could  tell  me,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  farther  parts  of  Europe  are  sea." 

From  another  Greek  writer,  named  Strabo,  who 
lived  about  50  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
learn  that  it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  here 
for  tin.     The  Phoenicians  lived  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  The  Phce- 
and  their  trade  is  mentioned  in  many  passages  of  men  <rf 
the  Old    Testament.      The   Prophet    Isaiah,    when  ■g""ud 
foretelling  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  thus  alludes  (in 
chap,  xxiii.)  to  the  greatness  of  its  trade: — "The 
crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose 
traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth."     The 
Prophet  Ezekiel  especially  mentions  their  trade  in 
tin.     In  the  twenty-seventh    chapter  it  is  written, 
"  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multi- 
tude of  all  kind  of  riches;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead,  they  traded   in    thy  fairs."       Strabo  tells   uw 
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ThcPbce-    it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  here,  and  he 

Lneibr     says  that  the  inhabitants  "subsist  by  their  cattle, 

tin-  leading  for  the  most   part  a  wandering  life,   and 

having  metals  of  tin  and  lead.     These  and  skins  they 

barter  with  the  merchants  for  earthenware  and  salt, 

and  vessels  of  brass."    A  later  writer  describes  their 

mode  of  getting  the  tin.     He  says,  "  They  prepare 

the  tin,  and  show  much  skill  in  working  the  earth 

which  produces  it.     This  being  of  a  stony  nature, 

and  having  earthy  veins  in  every  direction,  they  work 

their  way  into  these  veins,  and  so  by  means  of  water 

separate  the  fragments." 

The  Ro-  Well,  the  Phoenicians  traded  here  for  tin,  and  they 

wtbe      were  very  anxious  to  keep  this  trade  to  themselves. 

p?1™"         But  the  Romans  followed  their  »hips,  and  found  out 

moans.  ts 

where  the  tm came  from.  Strabosays: — "Formerly 
the  Phoenicians  alone  carried  on  this  traffic,  conceal- 
ing the  passage  from  everyone;  and  when  the  Romans 
followed  a  certain  shipmaster,  that  they  also  might 
find  the  mart,  the  shipmaster  purposely  ran  his  vessel 
upon  a  shoal,  and  leading  on  those  who  followed  him 
into  the  same  fatal  disaster,  he  himself  escaped  on 
fragments  of  his  vessel."  But  nevertheless,  after  re- 
peated efforts,  the  Romans  discovered  the  passage; 
and,  in  the  year  55  B.C.,  Julius  Ceesar,  the  first  Ro- 
man Emperor,  invaded  Britain,  intending  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 


Where  did  the  Britons  come  from? 

wi.il  do         Before  I  relate  the  history  of  the  Roman  invasion, 

■bout  the    I  must  tell  you  where  these  earliest  inhabitants  came 

Briton!?      fr°mi  ant*  now  *^ey  lived.     The  part  of  England 

visited   by  the  Phoenicians,   was,   as   I  have  said, 
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Cornwall  and  the  ScUTy  Islands,  and  the  inhabitants 
belonged  to  the  race  which  we  now  call  Celts.  The 
Celts  are  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Western  parts  of  Europe.  They  were 
probably  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of 
England,  and  came  here  from  France  and  Spain.  But 
when  Caesar  came,  the  eastern  and  sea-coast  generally 
was  inhabited  by  Belgians,  who  had  crossed  over  from 
what  is  now  called  Belgium,  and  from  the  north-west 
of  France.  Julius  Csesar,  who  wrote  an  account  of  hiB 
invasion,  says :  — "  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Britain  are  said  to  be  the  original  race ;  but  the  sea- 
coasts  are  inhabited  by  Belgians,  who  had  settled 
there  for  purposes  either  of  war  or  plunder."  It  is 
probable  that  these  Belgians,  in  times  long  before 
we  have  any  written  histories  of  these  islands,  had 
driven  the  original  inhabitants  into  the  interior,  into 
Wales,  into  Cornwall,  and  the  West  of  England 
generally.  The  Welsh  still  speak  the  original  lan- 
guage. Not  very  long  ago,  Cornishmen  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  was  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  is  curious 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  sea-coast  of 
France,  called  Brittany,  lying  immediately  opposite 
the  British  shore,  still  speak  a  language  very  like  the 
old  Cornish. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 
Julius  Caesar,  who,  as  I  have  told  you,  wrote  an  The  sP. 
account  of  Britain,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  J^nce 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  people,  from  which  !?£*"' 
you  will  see  that  they  had  made  great  advances  since 
the  time  of  the  Phoenicians.     He  says : —  "  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior  do  not  sow  grain,  but  live  on 
milk  and  flesh,  and  clothe  themselves  in  skins.     All 
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the  Britons  stain  themselves  with  a  plant  called  woad 
(a  kind  of  cress  plant,  called  in  Latin  Isatis),  which 
produces  a  blue  colour;  and  this  makes  them  appear 
more  terrible  in  battle.  They  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  shave  every  other  part  of  their  body  except  the 
head  and  upper  lip." 

The  Britons  had  numbers  of  chariots  and  horses, 
and  a  Roman  writer  says,  "  They  fight  not  only  on 
foot,  and  on  horseback,  but  in  chariots  drawn  by  two 
and  four  horses.  They  are  armed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Gauls,  and  have  scythes  fastened  to  the  axles 
of  their  chariots."  Julius  Casar  says: — "The  mode 
of  fighting  from  these  chariots  is  peculiar :  first,  they 
gallop  about  in  all  directions,  throwing  their  jave- 
lins, and  thus,  by  the  alarm  which  the  horses  create, 
and  the  noise  of  the  wheels  in  general,  confuse  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies.  After  which,  when  they 
have  got  in  among  the  troops  of  cavalry,  they  leap 
down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on  foot.  By  their 
daily  habit  of  exercise  they  have  acquired  such  skill, 
that  in  steep  and  precipitous  ground  they  will  stop 
their  horses  at  speed,  turn  and  guide  them  at  will, 
run  along  the  pole,  stand  on  the  yoke,  and  run  back 
again  at  full  speed  into  the  chariot." 


Agriculture  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 
Another  writer  describes  their  cultivation  of  the 
soil:—"  Though  the  country  abounds  in  milk,  there 
are  some  among  the  natives  who  do  not  know  how 
to  make  cheese ;  and  they  are  neither  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  gardens,  nor  understand  other  branches  of 
agriculture.  In  gathering  in  the  produce  of  their 
corn-fields,  they  cut  off  the  stalks  of  corn,  and  store 
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them  up  in  thatched  houses,  and  out  of  these  they 
pluck  the  old  ears  from  day  to  day,  and  use  them  to 
make  their  food.  Their  towns  are  on  the  hills,  on 
the  tops  of  which  they  enclose  a  large  space  with 
felled  trees,  and  within  this  fence  they  make  for  them- 
selves huts,  composed  mostly  of  reeds  and  logs,  and 
Bheds  for  their  cattle." 

Religion  of  the  Ancient  Britom. 
Their  religion   was  called  Druidism,   and  their  The 
priests  were  called  Druids,    from  the  Greek  word     ""  ' 
Drus,  which  means  an  oak.     The  oak  was  considered 
a  sacred  tree,  and  the  mistletoe  which  grew  on  the 
oak  was   held   in   especial   reverence.     The   Druids 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  they  also 
taught  the  people  to  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  it  was  their  custom  to  offer  up  human 
sacrifices.      Numerous  men,   women,  and   children 
were  inclosed  in   great  idols  of  wicker-work,  and 
then   burned.     There   are  many  Druidical  remains 
in  England.     Stonehenge,  of  which  you  here  see 


a   representation,  is   one  of  the  most   remarkable. 
Abury,  or  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  is  another  building 
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of  the  same  kind.     The  woodcut  next  presented  to 
you  is  a  view  of  Avebury  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  when  first  built.  It  was  one  of  their  temples, 
and  the  great  mounds  of  earth,  called  barrows,  scat- 
tered over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  and  other  parts  of 
England,  were  their  burying-places.  England,  in 
those  days,  must  have  had  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  it  now  bears.  Try  and  picture  to 
yourselves  the  whole  of  the  country  in  this  neighbour- 
hood covered  with  thick  forest,  Druidical  temples  on 
the  open  spaces — such  as  Chorleywood  Common, — 
with  Druids  offering  up  sacrifices,  attended  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  clothed  in  skins,  and 
painted  blue. 


Cromlech,  or  Druidical  Tomb. 


Roman  Invasion. 


Now,  having  brought  before  your  minds  a  picture  The  Ro- 
of our  forefathers  in  the  most  ancient  times,  I  will  SJJJJ,S7 " 
return  to  the  Roman  invasion.     Julius  Caesar  having  ti»B"w«» 
determined  to  conquer  the  country,  embarked,  in  the 
year  55  B.C.,  with  about  12,000  men,  from  a  part  of 
the  French  coast  between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and 
reached  England  somewhere  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
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near  where  Dover  or  Deal  now  stands.  But  the  mer- 
chants with  whom  the  Britons  traded,  had  sent  over 
to  give  them  warning.  The  Britons  consequently 
knew  of  Caesar's  corning,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves,  and  when  Csesar  reached  the  English 
coast,  he  found  the  cliffs  covered  with  armed  men. 
He  therefore  sailed  for  a  part  of  the  coast  about  seven 
miles  further  north,  where  the  landing  could  be  more 
easily  managed,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  disembark 
his  troops  near  where  Sandwich  now  stands.  The 
Britons  fought  bravely,  and  it  cost  Caesar  much 
hard  fighting  to  land  his  troops.  He  did  not, 
however,  make  much  progress  in  conquering  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Britons  sent  am- 
bassadors to  sue  for  peace,  Csesar  was  very  glad  to 
grant  it,  and  to  return  to  France  for  the  winter. 
The  next  year  he  came  back,  and  landed  at  the  same 
place  as  on  his  first  invasion.  He  marched  inland 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  and  when  he 
reached  the  river  Stour,  near  where  Canterbury  now 
stands,  the  Britons  attacked  him,  but  were  driven 
back  to  the  woods.  They  retreated  into  one  of  their 
strongholds,  a  place  surrounded  by  a  mound  and 
trench,  every  approach  to  which  was  blocked  by 
felled  trees.  Caesar  drove  them  out  of  this  place, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  ships,  which 
had  suffered  from  a  great  storm.  When  be  returned 
to  the  Britons'  stronghold,  he  found  it  filled  with  a 
much  larger  force,  commanded  by  Caswallon,  or  Cas- 
sivelaunus,  as  the  Romans  called  him.  In  the  fight- 
ing which  followed,  sometimes  the  Romans  had  the 
best  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  Britons;  but  at  length 
the  Britons  were  scattered,  and  Ccesar  crossed  the 
Thames  to  attack  Caswallon  in  his  own  territories. 
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Caswallon  retreated  to  Kent,  was  defeated,  and  made 
peace  with  the  Romans.      Cesar  finding  that  the  joiim 
Britons  defended  themselves  obstinately,  and  being  {^,™r 
troubled  in  his  own  dominions,  was  again  glad  to  England, 
cross  over  to  France,  and  return  to  Rome.   He  never 
again  invaded  England,  and  for  the  next  hundred 
years  the  Romans  left  this  island  quiet. 

About  forty-three  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a-d.  «. 
the  Roman  emperor,  Claudius,  determined  to  con- 
quer the  island,  and  sent  over  a  large  army  for  this 
purpose.  The  Britons  were  led  on  by  Caradoc,  or  Cwwiwm 
Caractacus,  but  were  conquered,  and  at  last  Carac- 
tacus  was  taken  prisoner,  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  The  Romans  were  so  touched  with  his  noble 
manners  and  brave  demeanour,  that  they  at  once 
struck  off  his  chains. 

Notwithstanding  all  their   success,    the   Romans  Queen 
were  very  far  from  having  conquered  the  country,  and        "**" 
the  Britons  were  not  disposed  to  allow  them  to  remain 
quiet ;  they  therefore  took  the  field  under  the  command 
of  Queen  Boadicea.     A  great  battle  was  fought,  near 
where  St.  Albans  now  stands ;  the  Britons  were  de- 
feated, and  Queen  Boadicea  killed  herself  in  despair. 
But  the  Britons  had  other  enemies  beside  the  Ro- 
mans.    They  were  frequently  attacked  by  the  inha-  ifaaBrftom 
bitants  of  Scotland,  called  Picts  and  Scots,  and  to  £?Sot,  7 
defend  themselves  from  these  internal  foes,  they  were  *nd  s™to- 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  the  Romans. 
To  protect  themselves  and  the  Britons  against  these 
enemies,  the  Romans  built  two  great  walls,  defended 
with  many  forts  or  castles.     One  of  these  was  across 
the  North  of  England,  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the 
German  Ocean,  or  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle ;  and 
the  other  was  across  a  narrow  part  of  Scotland,  from 
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the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  or  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Those  towns  were  not 
then  built,  but  the  line  of  the  walls  extended  to  the 
places  where  those  towns  now  stand. 
a.d.  42a  The  Romans  remained  in  Britain  about  400  years, 
when  at  length  the  Roman  empire  began  to  decay, 
and  about  the  year  420,  their  troubles  at  home 
compelled  them  to  leave  England  for  ever. 

The  Effects  of  the  Roman  Invasion. 

wh«t  did  The  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  without  doubt 
dTte^tT  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  Britons;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Britons,  although  they  did  paint 
themselves  blue,  were  not  so  savage  as  some  writers 
describe  them.  They  could  not  have  tamed  their 
horses,  and  made  their  chariots,  without  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  mechanical  arts,  which  places 
them  far  above  the  Hottentots,  the  Caffres,  and  others 
whom  we  now  call  savages.  Nevertheless,  the  Bri- 
tons made  great  advances  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.  Very  numerous  towns  were  built, 
i^ndon  among  which  I  may  mention  that  London  was 
tailt  founded  during  their  sway ;  and,  indeed,  the  names 
of  many  towns  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England 
(such  as  Chester,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  all  end- 
ing in  Chester,  Caster,  or  Cester,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  Castra,  meaning  tents,  a  collection 
of  tents,  or  an  encampment),  show  us  how  widely 
and  how  firmly  the  Romans  had  planted  themselves  in 
England.  In  digging  up  the  foundations  of  houses  in 
London,  the  remains  of  Roman  pavements  and  build- 
ings are  often  found,  and  Roman  weapons  have  been 
found  in  the  River  Thames.  A  Roman  sword  was 
lately  turned   up  by  the  plough   in  a  field  near 
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Hawridge   Common,  only  a   few  miles  from  this 
spot,  and  there  are  but  few  districts  where  Roman 
antiquities  have  not  been  found.     Excellent  roads 
were  made  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  traces  of  which   still  remain.     One,   called 
Watling   Street,   reached  from  Dover  to  London,  wwiing 
and  proceeded  to  the  North   of  England,  passing  through 
through  St.  Albans,  which  was  then  called  Verula-  8tAlb"ni- 
mtum;  and  it  is  from  this  name  that  the  Earl  of 
Yerulam  takes  his  title.     I  mention  this  great  road 
especially,  because  you  will  take  an  interest  in  it, 
from  its  connection  with  St.  Albans. 

A  very  important  event  occurred  during  the  stay  Chrtai- 
of  the  Romans,  viz.  the  conversion  of  the  Britons  to  Sld^j, 
Christianity.     It  is  uncertain  by  whom  Christianity  4-IK300- 
was  introduced,  and  even  the  precise  time  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  certain  that,  about  the  year  300  a.d., 
Christianity  was  firmly  established  in  Britain.   About 
that  time   British  bishops  attended   a   council   in 
France;  and  a  few  years  previously,  St.  Alban,  from 
whom  St.  Albans  derives  its  name,  suffered  martyr- 
dom as  a  Christian.     During  the  sway  of  the  Saxons, 
of  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak,  Christianity  was 
nearly  extinguished  in  the  land,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  reconverted  by  St.  Augustine,  about 
the  year  a.d.  600,  as  I  shall  presently  relate  to  you 
more  fully. 

I  cannot  enumerate  to  you  all  the  advantages  we 
derived  from  the  Romans ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
we  derived  also  some  disadvantages  from  their  stay 
in  England;  for  with  greater  civilisation  came  greater 
luxury,  and  the  Britons  were  less  brave  and  less 
able  to  resist  their  enemies  when  the  Romans  left 
them,  than  when  they  came. 
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Arrival  of  the  Saxons. 
Thesmtoiw  Another  famous  race  now  appeared,  and  began  to 
toEngiand.  ravage  the  coasts, — a  race  which  is  the  foundation- 
AD-4a9-  stone  of  our  greatness  —  a  race  whose  descendants 
have  thriven,  while  the  children  of  other  races  have 
decayed.  I  allude  to  the  Saxons.  They  came  as 
pirates,  and  they  ravaged  the  land  as  robbers  ;  but 
they  were  bold  freemen,  they  are  our  ancestors,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  energy,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  unconquerable  determination  that  distinguish 
the  English  people.  Where  are  now  the  Spaniards, 
who  once  ruled  a  large  part  of  the  Old  World,  and 
who  discovered  and  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  the 
New?  Sunk  and  degenerate,  and  all  their  greatness 
gone.  What  is  the  state  of  that  gallant  nation  the 
French?  They,  too,  are  sunk.  Notwithstanding,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  horrible  scenes  of  wild  revolution  through  which 
they  have  passed,  they  have,  for  the  present  at  least, 
lost  all  the  liberty  they  once  possessed.  What  has 
been  their  success  in  peopling  the  earth?  When 
the  French  have  planted  their  foot  on  foreign  soils, 
whether  in  America,  in  India,  or  in  "  Afric's  tor- 
rid zone,"  never  have  they  been  able  to  found  one 
nourishing  colony.  These  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Celts.  But  what  is  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons? 
They  have  colonies  in  every  clime ;  they  have  de- 
scendants in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and,  thank 
God !  they  have  preserved  their  freedom  as  vigorous 
as  in  the  days  of  their  old  Saxon  forefathers. 

The  true  old  Saxon  spirit  is  so  well  expressed  in  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  called  an  "  Ode  to  the  North- 
East  Wind,"  that  I  must  read  it  to  you :  — 
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THE   SAXONS. 


ODE  TO  THE  NORTH-EAST  WIND. 


Welcome,  wild  North-easter  ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odea  to  every  zephyr  ; 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  North-easter ! 

O'er  the  German  foam  ; 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

From  thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  we  are  of  summer, 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare, 
Showers  soft  and  steaming, 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming, 

Through  the  lazy  day  : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter 

Turn  us  out  to  play  ! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds  ; 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke  ; 
Hunger  into  madness 

Every  plunging  pike. 
Fill  the  lake  with  wild  fowl ; 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe  ! 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlew  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir- forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry. 
Shattering     down    the     snow- 
Off  the  curdled  sky. 
Hark!  The  brave  North-easter  I 

Breast-high  lies  the  scent, 
On  by  holt  and  headland, 

Over  heath  and  bent. 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow. 


Who  can  over-ride  you  ? 

Let  the  horses  go  ! 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast ; 
You  shall  see  a  fox  die 

Ere  an  hour  be  past. 
Go!  and  rest  to-morrow. 

Hunting  in  your  dreams, 
While  our  skates  are  ringing 

O'er  the  frozen  streams. 
Let  the  luscious  South-wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs, 
While  the  lazy  gallants 

Bask  in  ladies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  but  soften 

Heart  alike  and  pen  ? 
'Tia  the  hard  grey  weather 

Breeds  hard  English  men. 
What's  the  soft  South-wester  ? 

'Tis  the  ladies'  breeze, 
Bringing  home  their  true-loves 

Out  of  all  the  seas : 
But  the  black  North-easter, 

Through     the      snow-storm 
hurled, 
Drivea  our  English  hearts  of  oak 

Seaward  round  the  world. 
Come,  as  came  our  fathera, 

Heralded  by  thee, 
Conquering  from  the  eastward, 

Lords  by  land  and  sea. 
Corae  ;  and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood  ; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew  ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  I 


These  lines  seem  to  me  to  breathe  the  very  soul  of 
the"  old  Saxon  energy.  Whether  it  ia  in  exploring 
the  Arctic  Regions  of  eternal  ice,  or  toiling  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa, — whether  it  is  in  braving  the 
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heat  of  India,  or  in  climbing  the  snowy  Alps, —  the 
Saxon  seems  to  take  delight  in  danger  and  in  diffi- 
culty. Whatever  calls  forth  his  energy,  that  seems 
to  the  Saxon  a  Bource  of  happiness;  and  the  energy 
called  forth  by  our  varying  climate,  and  by  our  cold 
north-easters,  seems  to  me  to  be  well  described  in 
the  noble  lines  I  have  quoted. 

Where  did  the  Saxons  come  from? 

The  It  was  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Germany 

cunrftom   ^d  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  and  more  especially 

Denmark.    from  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  the  north-western  half 

of  Hanover  that  these  invaders  came.     They  called 

themselves  Angles,  but  by  the  Britons  and  Romans 

they  were  called  Saxons.     From  the  Angles,  England 

derives  its  name  of  Angla-land,  or  England. 

South  Some  of  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Surrey 

^s^x.   and  SuBaex,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  South  Seaxe, 

or  the  South  Saxons ;  others  in  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 

Wc«         Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire,  and  formed  the  king- 

or  Wewex.  dom  of  West  Seaxe,  or  the  West  Saxons ;  and  others, 

East         in  Middlesex  and  Essex,  formed  the  kingdom  of  East 

Euex.' OT    Seaxe,  or  the  East  Saxons. 

The  North-      Others  established  themselves  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Hotfoot      and  Cambridge,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia,  which  was  divided  into  the  North-folk,  or 
TheSooth-  people  living  in  the  North  of  Anglia,  from  whence 
Snffbik.      the  name   Norfolk  comes,   and  the   South-folk,  or 
people  of  the  South,  from  whom  the  name  of  Suffolk 
comes.     The  settlers  in  the  midland  counties,  Leices- 
tershire,  Warwickshire,   &c,  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  they 
formed  the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  after- 
wards called  Northumberland. 
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The  invaders  of  Kent  were  called  Jutes,  between 
whom  and  the  Angles  there  was  probably  a  consider- 
able difference,  though  both  belonged  to  the  same 
race.  The  Jutes  came  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Denmark,  now  called  Jutland. 

These  Saxons  at  first  helped  the  Britons  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  they  soon  became  their 
masters,  and  settled  themselves  in  the  land.  The 
races  which  have  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  these 
Angles,  or  Saxons,  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  are  called  Anglo-Saxons. 

Etkelbert,  King  of  Kent. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  evidently  so  Ethcitwrt, 
much  mixed  up  with  fable,  that,  until  the  reign  of  *J>'  56°* 


Anglo-Saxon.  Architecture  —  Earl's  Barton  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

c 
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Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  there  is  but  little  that  can 
be  relied  on.  The  Saxons  had  then  been  here  about 
150  years,  and,  being  Pagans,  they  had  done  their 
best  to  root  Christianity  out  of  the  land.  But  at  that 
cin-isii-  time  St.  Augustine  came  to  England.  He  was  sent 
firmly  re-  over  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  been  struck 
established.  Dv  tne  beaUty  of  some  Britons  sent  to  Rome  as  slaves. 
They  came  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
settled  by  the  Angles.  When  the  Pope  heard  they 
were  called  Angles,  and  that  they  were  not  Christians, 
he  said  they  ought  to  be  Angels  not  Angles,  and  in 
the  year  597  he  sent  over  St  Augustine  to  con- 
vert them.  King  Ethelbert  received  the  missionaries 
kindly,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Edwin, 
King  of  Northumberland,  who  had  married  King 
Ethelbert's  daughter,  Ethelburga,  soon  followed  his 
example,  and  thus  Christianity  was  again  established 
in  the  land. 

The  history  of  England  for  the  next  200  years 
is  a  confused  record  of  battles  between  the  rulers 
of  the  various  little  kingdoms  into  which  Eng- 
land was  divided,  and  which  were  called  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Heptarchy,  or  Seven  Kingdoms. 
But  about  the  year  827,  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
having  mastered  the  other  kingdoms,  made  himself 
King  of  England,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time 
so  called.  The  other  kingdoms  still  existed,  it  is 
true,  but  from  this  time  they  were  all  subordinate  to 
the  King  of  England. 

Invasion  of  the  Banes. 

TheDanc*  About  this  time  there  came  another  fierce  race 
E™tad  from  the  North,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  as  pirates. 
i.uJ87.     These  were  the  Danes.     According  to  the   Saxon 
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chronicle,  they  made  their  first  appearance  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire  in  the  year  787,  but  they 
began  to  be  more  formidable'  enemies  in  Egbert's 
reign.  The  Danes  were  races  of  people  inhabiting 
the  coasts  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  They 
were  consequently  accustomed  to  the  sea,  so  much  so 
that  they  were  called  the  Sea-kings,  and  they  were 
continually  engaged  in  piratical  expeditions.  In 
Egbert's  reign  they  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  plundered  it,  and  then 
returned  to  their  ships.  During  the  reign  of  Egbert's 
son,  Ethelwulf,  and  his  grandsons  Ethelbald,  Ethel- 
bert,  Ethelred  the  First,  and  Alfred,  the  Danes 
ravaged  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  the  year  870  they  invaded  East  Anglia,  and 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Thetford.  "  In  that 
winter,  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  fought  against 
them ;  and  the  Danes  got  the  victory,  and  slew  the 
king,  and  subdued  all  the  land,  and  destroyed  all 
the  minsters  they  came  to.  The  names  of  the  chiefs 
who  slew  the  king  were  Ingwair  and  Ubba.  At 
that  same  time  they  came  to  Medeshamstede  (Pe- 
terborough), and  burned  and  beat  it  down;  slew 
abbot  and  monks,  and  all  that  they  found  there  ; 
and  that  place,  which  before  was  full  rich,  they 
reduced  to  nothing."  King  Edmund  was  buried  at  0"g>"  of 
the  place  where  his  body  was  found,  since  called  Edmonds. 
Bury  St.  Edmund's;  and  many  churches  still  exist 
dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  king,  and  martyr. 

In  the  year  871  they  were  in  possession  of  Read- 
ing. The  old  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler  says :  "  This 
year  the  army  came  to  Reading  in  Wessex ;  and 
three  days  after  this  two  of  their  earls  rode  forth. 
Then  Ethelwulf,  the  ealdorman,  met  them  at  Engle- 
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field,  and  there  fought  against  them,  and  got  the 
victory.  About  three  days  after  this,  King  Ethelred 
and  Alfred  hU  brother  led  a  large  force  to  Reading, 
and  fought  against  the  army,  and  there  was  great 
slaughter  made  on  either  hand."  A  few  days  after- 
The  Battle  wards  the  Danes  were  defeated  at  Ascesdun,  or  Ash- 
hiu.  "*  tree-hill.  It  is  not  known  exactly  where  this  hill  is, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  near  Wantage,  and  that  the 
great  White  Horse  cut  in  the  chalk  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  is  a  commemoration  of  this  battle.  A  White 
Horse  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the 
standard  borne  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  supposed 
first  Saxon  invaders,  and  is  still  the  banner  of  the 
The  white  men  of  Kent.  It  is  certain  that  tltis  White  Horse 
has  existed  for  a  very  long  time ;  for  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  First,  between  700  and  800  years  ago,  the 
valley  on  the  side  of  which  the  horse  is  cut  was  called 
the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse.  This  White  Horse  has 
from  time  to  time  been  cleaned  of  the  grass,  and 
this  is  called  the  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,  after 
which  games  and  all  sorts  of  merry-makings  always 
take  place.  Latterly  there  have  been  very  few  of 
these  scourings ;  the  last  that  took  place  was  in 
1857,  the  one  next  before  it  was  in  1843. 

Reign  of  King  Alfred. 

a.d.  871  to  A.  d.  901. 

King  When   Alfred   came  to  the  throne,    the   Banes 

a.d.  87i,     were  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  England 

except    Somersetshire,    Devonshire,    and    Cornwall. 

But  Alfred  was  not  the  man  to  allow  his  country 

to  be  overrun  by  these  fierce  Northmen  without  a 

life  and  death  Btruggle  to  overcome  them.     He  was 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  monarchs  who  ever 

reigned  over  England.     He  was  not  only  a  brave 
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warrior,  he  was  also  a  wiae  legislator.  He  improved 
the  laws  of  England,  but,  like  all  wise  men,  he  made 
no  uncalled-for  changes.  He  kept  what  was  good ; 
and  what  needed  improvement,  that  he  made  better. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  his  laws,  he  says :  "  Then  I,  King  Laws  or 
Alfred,  collected  these  things,  and  I  ordered  them  to  Airre-i. 
be  written.  And  many  things  which  my  predecessors 
had  held,  and  pleased  me,  X  retained;  and  many 
which  displeased  me,  I  rejected,  by  the  advice  of  my 
wise  men,  and  commanded  to  be  observed  otherwise. 
But  I  was  unwilling  to  put  in  much  of  my  own,  be- 
cause we  know  not  how  far  they  may  please  posterity. 
But  what  I  found  existing  in  the  days  of  King  Ina, 
my  kinsman,  or  of  Offa,  the  King  of  the  Mercians, 
or  of  JEthelbryght  (Ethelbert),  who  was  the  first 
baptized  king  in  the  nation  of  the  Angles,  whatever 
of  these  appeared  to  me  more  equitable,  I  collected, 
and  rejected  the  rest.  And  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  showed  these  things  to  all  my  wise 
men,  and  they  said, '  Let  thein  be  observed.'"  These 
were  the  words  of  a  wise  man. 

King  Alfred  greatly  improved  the  education  of  his  The 
people,  and  he  caused  many  books  to  be  translated  ^era  ^"ya 
from  the  Latin  into  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  the  ^(™ow 
language    spoken  by  the   English  in   those  days. 
Slavery  was  common  in  England  at  that  time,  and 
the  labourers  were  nearly  all  slaves.     King  Alfred 
did  his  best  to  put  down  this  slavery,  but  he  did  not 
succeed ;  and  it  was  many  years  before  the  English 
labourer  became  free,  and  was  able  to  claim  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Soon  after  Alfred  came  to  the  throne,  he  fought  a  King  ai- 
great  battle  with  the  Danes  at  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  t*u  w£h" 
and  defeated  them.     They  took  refuge  in  London,'  the  DanM 
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where  they  wintered.     Fresh  tribes  of  Danes  now 
came  over.     "  Wave  after  wave  of  these  invaders  in- 
cessantly lashed  the  British  shore.     Armies  traversed 
the  country  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed,  abiding 
in  one  place  only  till  they  had  consumed  its  resources. 
The  Northumbrians,  says  an  old  chronicler,  became 
theif  harrowers  and  ploughers.     The  spirit  of  the 
West  Saxons  was  at  length  worn  out.     The  Danes, 
breaking  through  the  Saxon  lines  of  defence  at  Chip- 
penham, overran  the  whole  country,  driving  many 
into  exile  beyond  the  sea,  and  subduing  the  rest  to 
their  will.     "  All,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  but  Alfred 
King         the  King."     He,  unconquered,  taking  with  him  a  few 
hides  in      noble  Saxons,  established  himself  in  the  centre  of  a 
.  ^^h'tn"yf   mar8'1i  or  morass,  surrounded  by  bogs  and  forests,  in  a 
spot,  in  Somersetshire,  still  called  the  Isle  of  Athelney. 
There  he  remained  for  a  time,  Beemingly  forgotten, 
Kin_        -  as  well  as  deserted.     He  concealed  himself  on  one 
Alfred        occasion  in  the  hut  of  a  keeper  of  swine,  and  while 
»«ino-       the  swineherd  was  out  looking  after  his  swine,  Alfred 
was  left  to  watch  some  cakes  which  were  baking  by 
the  fire.     The  King  had  something  else  to  think  of 
beside  looking  after  the  cakes,  and  he  let  them  burn. 
When  the  swineherd's  wife  came  in  she  was  angry; 
she  did  not  know  that  the  man  who  looked  like  a 
poor  peasant,  and  whom  she  had  charged  to  watch 
her  cakes,   was  Alfred  King  of  England,  and  she 
scolded  him  for  his  neglect. 
King  All  this  while  King  Alfred  was  thinking  about  his 

nobio         afflicted  country,  and  how  he  should  deliver  it  from 
chanwtcr.    jjs  oppreggorg.  and  m  this  his  noble  character  showed 
itself.     He  was  never  beaten  down  by  ill  luck,  but, 
like  all  men  of  noble  minds,  the  greater  his  troubles, 
the  greater  were  his  efforts  to  overcome  them. 
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"  A  noble  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
That  rides  at  anchor  when  the  ocean's  calm  ; 
But  when  it  rages  and  the  wind  blows  high, 
She  cuts  her  way  with  skill  and  majesty." 

So  Bays  an  old  poet,  and  so  it  was  with  Alfred.  King 
He  was  always  watching  the  Danes,  and  trying  to  KCta  into 
find  out  their  weakness.  Once  he  disguised  himself  as  Jjj^*""11 
a  harper,  and  so  got  into  the  Danish  camp.  He  found 
the  Danes  thought  he  was  conquered,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  eating  and  drinking  and  living  a 
careless  life  of  wild  revelry.  So  Alfred  issued  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  his  people  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard. Suddenly  he  fell  upon  the  Danes,  defeated 
them,  and  forced  them  to  beg  for  peace.  Guthrum 
was  their  leader,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
on  which  Alfred  insisted  was,  that  Guthrum  should 
become  a  Christian.  To  this  Guthrum  agreed,  and 
he  remained  a  faithful  friend  of  King  Alfred  till  he 
died.  England  now  remained  quiet  for  the  remainder 
of  Alfred's  life,  and  he  was  able,  therefore,  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  his  country 
and  hiB  country's  laws.     He  died  in  the  year  901,  King 

l         •         i_.     xL  j.     I.  Alfred's 

leaving  his  throne  to  his  son.  death, 

A.D.  901. 

The  Danes  ravage  England. 

The  Danes  still  occupied  a  great  part  of  England, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Alfred's  successors  fresh 
swarms  kept  coming  over.  For  the  next  hundred 
years,  during  the  reigns  of  Alfred's  son  Edward  the 
Elder,  of  his  grandsons  Athelstan,  Edmund  the  First, 
and  Edred,  of  Edwy  and  Edgar  sons  of  Edmund  the 
First,  of  Edward  the  Martyr  and  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready sons  of  Edgar,  and  of  Edmund  Ironside  son 
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of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  the  history  ia  little  more 
than  a  record  of  contests  with  the  Danes. 
i  For  about  three  centuries  the  Danes  were  the  terror 
!  of  the  country.  They  generally  anchored  their  ships 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  lay  under  the  islands  on 
the  coasts.  Thence  they  sailed  up  the  rivers  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  they  often  mounted  on 
horseback  and  rode  with  wonderful  speed  from  one 
place  to  another.  Their  progress  was  marked  by  the 
burning  of  churches  and  convents,  castles  and  towns ; 
and  great  multitudes  of  people  were  either  killed  or 
dragged  away  into  slavery. 

Not  even  the  remote  districts  of  Wales  were  free 
from  these  marauders.  It  is  true  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  Danes  to  force  an  entrance  on  the  land  side, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so  by  sea,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  round  the  long  penin- 
sula formed  by  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  But  yet 
the  Danes  seem  to  have  known  Wales  well,  for  they 
always  called  it  Bretland,  or  the  land  of  the  Britons, 
to  distinguish  it  from  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  a  tax  called  Dane-gelt 
was  imposed,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Danes 
money  to  leave  the  country;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Danes  took  the  money  but  did  not  leave 
the  country. 
f  In  the  old  chronicles  we  constantly  meet  with 
such  records  as  the  following:  —  "a.d.  991.  This 
year  Ipswich  was  ravaged.  And  in  that  year  it 
was  decreed  that  tribute,  for  the  first  time,  should 
be  given  to  the  Danish  men,  on  account  of  the 
terror  which  they  caused  to  the  sea  coast  ;  that  was 
at  first  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  counsel  first  ad- 
vised Archbishop  Siric." — "  A.  d.  993.  The  Lincoln- 
shire and  Northumbrian  coasts  ravaged;  Bamborough 
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taken  by  storm." — "  A.  D.  994.  Anlaf  and  Sweyn 
from  Norway  attack  London,  but  are  repulsed,  Sept. 
8.  They  ravage  Kent  and  the  south  coast ;  and  at 
last  they  took  to  themselves  horses,  and  rode  as  far 
as  they  would,  doing  unspeakable  evil." — "  a.  d.  1006. 
Then  became  the  dread  of  the  army  bo  great,  that  no 
man  could  think  or  discover  how  they  could  be  driven 
out  of  the  land,  or  this  land  maintained  against  them ; 
for  they  had  every  shire  in  Wessex  sadly  marked, 
by  burning  and  by  plundering.  Then  the  King  began 
earnestly  with  his  Witan  (or  wise  men)  to  consider 
what  might  seem  most  advisable  to  them  all,  so  that 
this  land  might  be  saved  before  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Then  the  King  and  his  Witan  decreed  for 
the  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  though  it  was  hateful 
to  them  all,  that  they  must  needs  pay  tribute  to  the 
army.  Then  the  King  sent  to  the  army,  and  directed 
it  to  be  made  known  to  them  that  he  would  that  there 
should  he  a  truce  between  them,  and  that  tribute 
should  be  paid,  and  food  given  them.  And  then  all 
that  they  accepted,  and  then  they  were  victualled 
from  throughout  the  English  nation." 

The  Danish  Kings. 

A.D.    1017    to   A.D.    1071. 

At  length  Sweyn  made  himself  master  of  Eng-  Ethcirca 
land,  and,  Ethelred  having  fled  into  Normandy,  was  KonnuKiy 
crowned  king  of  England.     But,  although  Sweyn  ^n^,1" 
thus  became  king,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  English  Wngof 

,.  ,  .  ° ,  I  ,     i  i  i       t      i      England. 

did  not  give  up  the  struggle;  and  that  they  had  al- 
lowed Sweyn  to  be  crowned,  rather  because  they 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  Ethelred  to  sup- 
port him  heartily,  than  because  they  were  beaten. 
For  they  sent  over  to  Ethelred,  and  "declared 
that   no   lord   were   dearer    to    them   than    their 
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natural  lord,  if  he  would  rule  them  rightlier  than 

Ethciied     he  had  done  before.     Then  sent  the  King  his  son 

back  from    Edward  hither  with  his  messengers,  and  ordered  them 

Nurmandy.  ^  g^g^  au  jjjg  peop]e .  and  aaa  that  he  would  be  to 

them  a  loving  lord,  and  amend  all  those  things  which 

they  all  abhorred,  and  each  of  those  things  should 

be  forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  to  him,  on 

condition  that  they  all,  with  one  consent,  would  be 

obedient  to  him  without   deceit.     And  then  they 

established  free  friendship,  by  word  and  by  pledge, 

on  either  half,  and  declared  every  Danish  king  an 

outlaw  from  England  for  ever.     Then,  during  Lent, 

King  Ethelred  came  home  to  his  own  people,  and  he 

was  gladly  received  by  them  all." 

On  his  arrival  he  attacked  the  Danes,  and  com- 
pelled Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  to  retire  to  his  ships. 
But  Canute  soon  subdued  Wessex,  and  then  passed 
into  Mercia.  Ethelred  gathered  together  a  force  to 
oppose  them  ;  but  fearing  treachery  he  retired  to 
London,  and  his  troops  dispersed.  Canute  next  made 
himself  master  of  Northumbria,  and  then  returned 
to  Wessex,  and  prepared  to  attack  London.  But  at 
this  time  Ethelred  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Edmund  Ironside. 

After  many  fierce  contests  with  Canute,  Edmund 
found  himself  obliged  to  divide  his  kingdom  with 
him,  after  which  he  soon  died.  Canute  now  became 
King  of  England,  and  secured  his  throne  by  marrying 
Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred.  There  were  only 
four  Danish  kings  of  England,  viz :  Sweyn,  Canute, 
and  his  two  sons,  Harold,  called  Harefoot  from  his 
swiftness,  and  his  brother  Hardicanute.  Canute 
seems  to  have  governed  England  well.  He  improved 
the  laws,  he  restored  order  and  tranquillity  to  the 
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kingdom,  and  he  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ancient  enmities  between  the  Danes  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.  His  successors,  Harold  Harefoot  and 
Hardicanute,  greatly  oppressed  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  English  People  and  Language  spring  mainly 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race. 

The  downfall  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  Kings  The 
of  England,  began  with  the  crowning  of  Sweyn.  pelfpi'o 
But,  though  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  henceforth  *£™ufy 
reign  over  England,  except  for  a  short  period,  yet  from  the 
we  know,  from  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  Saxons. 
in  our   language,    as   well   as   from   other  reasons, 
that  the  Saxons  had  so  completely  settled  themselves 
over  all  the  country,  and  mixed  so  completely  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  that,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  must  be  considered  as  the  race 
from  which  we,  mainly,  have  sprung.     We  English 
are  a  mixed  race.     There  were  first,  as  I  have  told 
you,  the  Celts,  then  the  Belgians  or  Gauls,  then  the 
Romans,  then  the  Saxons,  then  the  Danes,  and  last 
of  all,  as  you  will  soon  hear,  the  Normans.     But 
although  we  are  thus  a  mixed  race,  we  know,  as  I 
have  before  said,  from  our  language,  that  the  Saxons 
mixed  with  us  more  than  any  other  races.    They 
were,  as  an  eloquent  writer  *  says,  "  The  founders 
of  our  laws  and  liberties,  whose  language  we  speak, 
in  whose  homes  we  dwell,  and  in  whose  establish- 
ments and  institutions  we  justly  glory." 

In  illustration  of  the  derivation  of  our  language  Mimy 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  may  mention,  that  out  of  the  words 


*  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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all  are  Anglo-Saxon  but  five.  The  greater  force  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  also  manifest,  if  we  compare  two 
The  Anglo,  sentences.  If  we  use  English  words  derived  from 
guage  hu  Norman-French  or  Latin,  we  say,  "  Felicity  attends 
grew  force.  vjrtue  j"  but  if  we  use  good  old  Anglo-Saxon,  we  say, 
"  Well  being  comes  from  well  doing."  The  difference 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  or  French 
is  in  some  instances  curious.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
were  a  little  rough  and  homely ;  the  Normans  po- 
lished, civilised,  and  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  life. 
Ox  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  but  when  the  ox  is 
cooked  he  becomes  beef,  from  bceuf,  an  ox,  a  French 
word  used  by  the  NormanB.  Sheep  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  the  roasted  sheep  is  mutton,  from  the  French 
word  mouton,  a  sheep.  The  calf  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
beast,  but  the  Norman  turns  him  into  veal,  from  the 
French  word  veau,  a  calf.  The  pig  and  his  snout  are 
Anglo-Saxon,  but,  if  you  make  him  into  pork  (from 
the  French  word  pore),  he  at  once  becomes  fit  for 
the  table  of  a  Norman  baron. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  instances,  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  you  are  every 
day  talking  Anglo-Saxon  when  you  fancy  you  are 
talking  English. 

Division  of  England  into  Shires,  Parishes, 
Hundreds,  $c. 
The  division  of  England  into  shires  (or  as  we  now 
call  them,  counties),  into  hides,  tithings,  hundreds, 
parishes,  and  manors,  has  been  attributed  to  King 
Alfred,  but  it  probably  existed  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  country  was  certainly  so  divided  in  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  Life  of  King  Alfred,  by 
Asser,  many  of  the  present  counties  are  mentioned 
by  name,  and  in  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  Alfred's 
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great-grandson,  parishes  are  mentioned;  and,  indeed, 
as  the  word  Parish  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  Division  of 
parochia,  which  originally  came  from  the  Greek,  it  huo  iHni, 
is  likely  that  the  word,  and  the  division  of  the  land  &c- 
expressed  by  the  word,  were  introduced  with  Chris- 
tianity during  the  time  of  the  Romans.     The  word 
Connty  was  not  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  it  is 
a  French  word  introduced  by  the  Normans,  which 
they  applied  to  the  divisions  formerly  called  shires. 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  divisions, 
or  of  their  boundaries,  with  minute  accuracy;  but 
still,  much  has  been  found  out,  and  I  can  tell  you 
enough  to  give  you  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to 
arouse  your  curiosity. 

When  the  country  was  first  peopled  by  settlers  Origin 
from  other  lands,  a  family  took  possession  of  and  Swnenhip 
cultivated  a  tract  of  land,  the  boundaries  of  which  ^^^T 
must  originally  have  been  very  uncertain.     As  the 
family  increased,  the  tract  most  likely  was  increased 
too.     But  in  those  early  times  there  was  constant 
fighting  going  on,  and  the  successful  leader  of  a  band 
of  armed  men  naturally  took  possession  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  those  he  conquered.     Thus  certain  por- 
tions of  land  became,  and  remained,  the  property  of 
certain  men  and  of  their   descendants,   who  were 
named  thanes  or  lords. 

Now  from  this  we  will  first  try  to  trace  the  origin  Origin  of 
of  Parishes.  When  Christianity  began  to  spread 
itself,  the  lordB  built  churches  on  their  lands.  Every 
man  was  obliged  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  of  a 
church,  and  the  lords,  in  order  to  secure  Divine  Ser- 
vice being  performed  in  these  churches,  obliged  their 
tenants  to  pay  their  tithes  to  the  church  on  their 
land,  and  the  tract  of  land  thus  apportioned  became 
a  parish.    It  sometimes  happened  that  the  lord  had 
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outlying  portions  of  land,  separate  from  the  rest  of 
his  property,  which  he  charged  with  like  payments. 
This  accounts  for  parts  of  parishes  lying  some- 
times, even  now,  within  the  boundary  of  another 
parish.* 

The  origin  of  Counties  or  shires  is  supposed  to 
have  been  something  of  this  kind.  The  earliest  divi- 
sions of  land  of  which  we  have  any  mention  were 
called  Marks.  Land,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  held 
sometimes  by  many  men  in  common,  or  by  several 
householders,  and  land  thus  held  was  called  a  Mark  or 
Divisions  March.  Trees  of  peculiar  size  and  beauty,  and  carved 
with  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  sometimes  served  as 
boundaries.  Thus  we  read  of  a  spot  called  "  the 
Five  Oaks,"  of  an  oak  called  "  the  Marked  Oak,"  and 
at  Addlestone,  near  Chertsey,  is  an  ancient  and  most 
venerable  oak,  called  the  "  Crouch  or  Cross  Oak," 
which  1b  believed  to  have  been  a  boundary  of  Windsor 
Forest.  Sometimes  the  boundaries  were  striking 
natural  features ;  a  hill,  a  brook,  a  marsh,  a  rock,  or 
the  artificial  mound  or  burial  place  of  an  ancient 
warrior,  warned  the  intruder  to  keep  off  dangerous 
ground,  or  taught  the  herdsman  how  far  he  might 
lead  his  flocks.  In  water  or  marshy  land  poles 
were  set  up,  which  it  was  as  impious  to  remove  as  it 
would  have  been  to  cut  down  or  burn  a  mark-tree  in 
a  forest.f 

The  men  or  families  living  within  these  Marks 
were  called  Markmen,  and  were  united  together  for 
mutual  defence,  and  for  their  own  government.  In 
some  cases  several  of  these  Marks  probably  united 
together  and  formed  a  Shire.  It  is  of  course  difficult, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  so  little  authentic 
history,  to  find  out  with  certainty  whether  this  was 

*  Blackstone.  f  Kemble. 
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the  origin  of  some  of  the  shires ;  hut,  if  it  is  so,  the 
origin  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  counties  is  to  some 
extent  accounted  for. 

The  land  was  also  divided  into  hides,  tithings,  and  Hides, 
hundreds.  A  Hide  contained  about  120  acres,  and  ^ 
supported  a  free  family.  Ten  such  free  families  hliniireu!>. 
constituted  a  Tithing,  and  ten  or  twelve  such  tithings 
constituted  a  Hundred.  A  certain  number  of  these 
hundreds  may  have  united  together  to  form  a  Shire, 
or  the  shires  may  have  been  divided  into  hundreds, 
tithings,  and  hides.  Yorkshire  was  once  divided 
into  three  divisions  called  trithings,  which  have  been 
since  changed  into  ridings.  In  Sussex  these  divi- 
sions were,  and  are,  still  called  "  Rapes,"  as  the  Rape 
of  Bramber,  &c.,  from  the  Saxon  word  hreipp,  a  rope, 
because  the  country  was  divided  by  ropes  drawn 
across  the  land.  This  mode  of  dividing  the  land, 
along  with  the  name  Rape,  is  now  found  in  no  other 
place  but  Iceland,  a  Norse  colony.  This  has  led 
learned  men  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Northmen  (or 
Norse)  settled  in  Sussex.  Lewes  is  a  Norse  name, 
Hlodhus. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  word  Shire  is  de-  Origin  of 
rived  from  a  Saxon  word,  scyran,  to  cut  or  divide,  $££?* 
because  a  Bhire  was  a  division  of  the  land  ;  and  that 
Sheriff  means  the  Shire-reeve,  or  judge  of  the  county, 
as  Borough-reeve  means  the  judge  of  the  borough  or 
town. 

Tithings  and  hundreds  were  instituted  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  ten  families  dwelling  together  in  a  tithing 
were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  each  other;  and  if  any  offence  was  com- 
mitted in  their  district  they  were  bound  to  have  the 
offender  forthcoming.     One  of  the  principal  inha- 
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Tithing-     bitanta  of  the  tithing  was  annually  appointed  to  pre- 

Swi- r      side  0Ter  *°-e  rest,  and  waa  called  the  tithing-man, 

borough.     or  head-borough.     If  the  tithing  could  not  produce 

an  offender  who  had  fled,  the  head-borough  was  to 

take  two  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 

tithing  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  and  nine 

from  the  three  nearest  tithings,  and  these  twelve 

(the    head-borough   being    reckoned  among   them) 

were  to  clear  the  tithing  of  being  parties  to  the 

escape  of  the  criminal.    If  they  could  not  dp  this, 

the  goods  of  the  offender  were  answerable  for  the 

compensation  fixed  for  the  offence,  and  if  these  were 

not  sufficient,  then  the  tithing  at  large  had  to  pay. 

Even  now,  in  case  of  damage  to  property  by  riot, 

the  owners  are  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 

hundred. 

in  tome  It    is   a  curious   matter  for  inquiry  why  some 

England     counties  were  called  Shires,  and  why  others  were  not 

tbe« >  ue     ^  called.    As  yet,  learned  men  have  not  been  able 

no  ahirea,  - 

to  explain  this,  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  shires  are  distributed.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  south-east  and  east  of  England,  there  are  no 
shires  ;  there  are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
in  other  In  the  middle  of  England,  or  the  old  kingdom  of 

England  Mercia,  all  the  counties  are  shores ;  there  are  Leices- 
aJi  are  tershire,  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  and  so  on. 
Again  in  the  south,  or  ancient  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
they  are  all  shires ;  there  are  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Hertfordshire,  Berk- 
shire, &c. 

Cornwall  meant  Cornish  Wales,  and  was  so  called 
because  the  inhabitants  spoke  the  same  language  as 
the  Welsh.  In  Wales  all  are  shires  except  Anglesey, 
or  English  isle. 
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In   the    north   of  England  there  are  very  few  in  Mho- 
shires.     The  counties  are  principally  lands ;  there  „""„ 
are   Northumberland,   Cumberland,  Westmoreland;  Laad*- 
and  these  are   the  only  lands  in   England  except 
Rutland  and  Cleveland,    a  district  of   Yorkshire. 
Durham  is  the  only  county  in  the  north  which  is  not 
a  land  or  a  shire.     The  other  two  northern  counties 
are  shires,  viz.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.     In  York- 
shire were  formerly  three  small  shires,  viz.  Hallam- 
shire,  Blackburnshire,  and  Richmondshire,  and  one 
land,  viz.  Cleveland;  and  in  Northumberland  was 
formerly  a  small  shire  called  Hexhamshire. 

In  Scotland  there  are  only  three  counties  which 
are  not  shires,  and  of  these  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land are  both  Norwegian.  This  is  why  the  latter, 
although  the  most  northern  county  in  Scotland,  is 
called  South-,  or  Suther-,  land.  It  was  south  of  Nor- 
way.    In  Ireland  there  is  only  one  shire,  Downshire. 

The  shires  took  their  name  in  most  cases  from  The  •!>!»• 
towns,  which  were  built  before  the  country  was  di-  Ufmeih*'r 
vided  into  shires.     Thus  we  know  that  York  was  j£^dl0,',,,, 
built  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  before  shires  were  bniit. 
heard  of,  and  must  have  given  its  name  to  Yorkshire. 
In  like  manner  Leicester  gave  the  name  to  Leicester- 
shire, Hertford  to  Hertfordshire,  and  so  on.    This  rule 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  midland  counties,  form- 
ing, as  I  have  mentioned,  the  old  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
Shropshire  at  first  seems  to  be  an  exception ;  but 
Shrewsbury,  the  capital  town,  was  anciently  spelt 
Scrobbesbury,  from  which  Shropshire  (perhaps  ori- 
ginally Scrobbesburyshire)  was  probably  derived. 


settled  there,  for  we  have-  Dorset  -and   Somerset,-  USJ^J 

.    D  ■  ....  xKltn. 
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derived  from  setan,  a  settler,  and  Wiltshire  was 
originally  Wilt&etan. 

Berkshire,  formerly  called  Bearrucscir,  ia  said  to 
be  derived  from  Bare-oak,  because  in  that  county 
meetings  were  held  at  a  bare  or  pollard  oak.  Hamp- 
shire was  originally  Hamtunshire,  from  Haintun, 
now  Southampton.  Devonshire  was  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Damnonia. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
East  Anglia  divided  into  the  North-folk  and  South- 
folk.  Essex  and  Middlesex  were  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  East  Seaxe.  Kent  was  the  old  kingdom  of  the 
Cantwara,  and  Canterbury  was  the  borough  or  town 
of  the  Cantwara.  Sussex  was  South  Seaxe ;  Surrey 
was  formerly  Suthric,  or  Suthrige,  which  meant  the 
southern  people,  or  people  south  of  the  Thames. 

In  the  north  the  counties  took  their  names  from 
divisions  of  the  land;  thus,  Northumberland  was 
ti  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  or  land 
north  of  the  Humber,  and  Cumberland  was  the  land 
of  the  Cumbrians. 

If  any  apology  were  needed  for  thus  bringing 
before  you  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  an- 
cient divisions  of  our  island,  the  following  extract 
from  Dean  Trench's  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Words 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  He  says  :  "  Of  all  the 
thousands  who  are  aware  that  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  established  themselves  in  this  island,  and 
that  we  are  in  the  main  descended  from  them,  it 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  have  realised 
to  themselves  that  this  '  England  '  means  l  Angle- 
land,'  or  that  in  the  names  of '  Essex,'  '  Sussex,'  and 
'  Middlesex,'  we  preserve  a  record  to  this  day  of 
East  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  and  Middle  Saxons,  who 
occupied  those  several  portions  of  the  land.     I  can- 
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not  but  believe  that  these  Angles  and  Saxons,  about 
whom  our  pupils  may  be  reading,  will  be  to  them 
more  like  actual  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  indeed 
trod  this  same  soil  that  we  are  treading  now,  when 
we  can  thus  point  to  the  traces  of  them  surviving  to 
the  present  day,  which  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  which  England,  as  long  as  it  is  England,  will 
retain." 

The  Danes  remained  in  England  for  about  300  Traces  of 
years ;  but,  until  Canute  became  king  of  England,  they  the  names 
seem  to  have  been  rather  ravagers  of  the  land  than  ofP"ce8- 
peaceful  settlers.     The  changes  they  effected  in  our 
laws  are  matter  of  controversy,  and  patriotic  Danes 
claim  for  them  trial  by  jury,  and  many  other  benefi- 
cial institutions.     In  this  there  is  unquestionably  great 
exaggeration.    The  exact  truth  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  the  Danish  names  of  places,   scattered  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  England,  show  that  they  had 
settled  themselves  widely  throughout  the  country. 

.  The  Danish  names  of  places  may  easily  be  dis-  Danish 
tinguished  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.     Thus,  all  places  "Jj^ 
which  end  in  -ton,  -ham,  -bury  or  borough,  -forth  c"iIy.  "j*; 
or  -ford,  -hurst  (a  wood  or  forest),  and  -worth,  not  to  from  An- 
mention  others,  are  Anglo-Saxon.    Sussex,  Surrey,  e°  "°n' 
and  Kent  were  eminently  Anglo-Saxon  counties,  and 
the  number  of  places  whose  names  end  in  -hurst,  as 
Penshurst,  Midhurst,  Ewhurst,  are  evidence,  not  only 
of  their  Saxon  character,  but  also  of  the  extensive 
forests  which  formerly  covered  large  portions  of  those 
counties,  and  of  which  many  parts  still  remain,  espe- 
cially on   the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.     The 
Weald  (wold  or  wood)  is  yet  applied  to  the  same 
district,  including  the  adjoining  part  of  Kent. 

■  The  following  are  Danish  rather  than  Saxon  end' 
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ings :  -with,  a  forest ;   -toft,  a  field  ;   -fell,  a  rocky 

mountain  ;  -force,  a  waterfall ;  -garth,  a  large  farm. 

The  ending  -by,  a  town,  is  exclusively  Danish. 

D«u»h  Now  these  Danish  names  are  found  principally  in 

JriUXtii,  the  middle  and  north  of  England.     There  are  above 

miSdi        600  towns  and  villages  ending  in  -by ;  Buch  as  Derby, 

■fid  north    Whitby,  Grimsby,   Selby,  Rugby.     Of  these,  above 

hnd."8       200  are  in  Lincolnshire,  and  above  150  in  Yorkshire, 

while  in  Essex  there  are  only  two,  in  Kent  only  one, 

and  not  one  in  any  other  county  south  of  the  Thames. 

Danish  Where  the  English,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  said  Ship-, 

t"mpwP1)    as  in  Shipton,  the  Danes  said  Skip-,  as  in  Skipton, 

]JIa*jL    Skipwith ;  where  the  English  said  Fish-,  as  in  Fish- 

endinp.      toft,  the  Danes  said  Fisk-,  as  in  Fiskerton  ;  where  the 

English  said  Worm-,  as  in  Wormshead,  the  Danes 

said  Orra-,  as  in  Ormshead  ;  where  the  English  said 

-church,  as  in  Dunchurch,  Whitchurch,  the  Danes 

said  -kirk,  as  in  Ormskirk  ;  where  the  English  said 

-cester  or  -Chester,  as  in  Worcester,  Manchester,  both 

derived  originally  from  the  Latin  word  Castrum,  a 

camp,  the    Danes  said  -caster,  as  in  Lancaster;  and 

where  the  English  said  Chart-,  as  in  Charlton,  the 

Danes  said  Carl,  as  in  Carlby,  thus  using  c  or  k  where 

the  Saxons  used  h  or  ch.    It  is  needless  to  give  more 

instances  of  these  endings,  but,  if  you  look  through 

any  large  maps,  you  will  find  these  Danish  names 

distributed  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Dmm  in         ln  London,  there  are  several  names  which  recall 

the  memory  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen.     Thus  in 

the  Borough,  there  is  St.  Olave's  Church,  dedicated 

to  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  the  Saint,  and  Tooley 

Street  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  St.   Olave's 

Street.     There  are  in  London  three  other  churches 

dedicated  to  St.  Olaf.     Then  again,  in  the  Strand, 

there  is  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes.     This  was 
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originally  a  Danish  settlement  outside  the  walls  of 
the  old  city  of  London. 

In  one  instance  it  is  curious  that  the  Danes  changed 
the  name  of  an  old  Saxon  city  into  a  Danish  name, 
and  that  the  Danish  name  has  remained  to  this  day. 
Derby,  which  from  its  termination  is  evidently  a 
Danish  word,  was  originally  called  by  the  Saxons 
Northweorthig.  The  Danes  had  five  great  settle- 
ments in  that  part  of  England,  viz. :  Derby,  Stamford. 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester. 

What  I  have  told  you  about  these  names  of  places 
is  sufficient  to  show  you- that  the  Danes  settled  them- 
selves widely  over  England,  and  principally  on  the 
north-east  coast,  from  which  they  seem  to  have 
spread  into  the  midland  counties.  From  the  south, 
where  they  made  great  efforts  to  overcome  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
driven  out ;  and  neither  in  our  language,  nor  in  our 
laws,  have  they,  in  any  part  of  England,  left  traces 
bo  deep  as  the  Saxons. 

The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

A.d.  1042. 

Hardicanutc  died  in  1041,  and,  on  his  death,  the  Kdwwd 
English,  enraged  at  the  oppressions  of  the   Danes  \elm  ' 
under  his  reign  and  that  of  his  predecessor  Harold  ^Bn 
Harefoot,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  chose  for 
their  king,  Edward,  called  the  Confessor  on  account 
of  his  piety.    He  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  the  Second, 
called  the  Unready,  and  of  Emma,  sister  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Normandy,  from  whom  descended  William 
called  the  Conqueror.    A  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  thus  again  ascended  the  throne.     But  although 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  he  was 
also  half  a  Norman.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
.  France,  and  preferred  the  Normans  (for  so  were 
called  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  France  where 
Edward  had  lived)  to  his  own  subjects,  the  English. 
He  consequently  showered  down  on  these  Normans 
all  his  favours,  and  he  bestowed  on  them  all  the 
great  offices  of  state.  The  sturdy  old  Anglo-Saxons 
would  not  put  up  with  this,  and  a  quarrel  soon  broke 
out  between  them  and  the  Normans.  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  earl,  named  Godwin,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Edward  was  soon  obliged 
to  banish  the  Normans  from  the  kingdom.     When 


Coronation  of  Harold, 

as  represented  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  an  elaborate  piece  of  nee  die -work 

wrought  by  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Harold  ii.,  he  died,  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  was  chosen 
'by  the  people  for  their  king.     A  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
King  thus  again  filled  the  throne,  but  he  was  the 
last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
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William  the  Conqueror  invades  England. 

Harold  was  King  of  England,  but  the  throne  wfflism 
was  claimed  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  S^Sr"" 
descendant  of  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose 
sister  Emma  was  married,  first  to  King  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  and  afterwards  to  Canute  the  Dane. 
William  pretended  that  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin, 
had  solemnly  promised  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the 
English  throne ;  and  therefore,  when  Harold  was 
proclaimed  king,  William  invaded  the  country  to 
establish  his  claims. 


Norman  Ship.     (From  the  Baycuk  Tapestry.) 

He  landed  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  fought  The 
a  great   battle  with  Harold,  at  a  place  about  ten  Hutmg* 
miles  from  Hastings,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  A  *  1066i 
of  Battle.     The  fight  was  called  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings.   According  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  each 
army  consisted  of  about  50,000  or  60,000  men  ;  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  one  arm  only,  infantry ;  the  Nor- 
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mans  of  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry  and  archers, 
the  artillery  of  that  time.  When  the  Normans  ad- 
vanced, the  Anglo-Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Harold,  kept  inside  their  camp,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  with  ditches  and  palisades,  and  there  they 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  Normans.  Again  and  again 
the  Normans  rushed  furiously  against  them,  charging 
with  their  cavalry,  and  pouring  showers  of  arrows 
from  their  bows  and  cross-bows  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ranks.  But  in  vain.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  armed 
with  battle-axes,  with  which  they  broke  the  lances 
of  the  Norman  cavalry,  and  penetrated  their  coats 
of  mail.  At  length  the  Normans  tried  to  draw  their 
foes  out  of  their  strong  camp  by  stratagem.  They 
rushed  to  the  attack,  and  then  pretended  to  retreat. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  deceived.  They  followed 
them  in  disorder,  were  attacked  by  the  Normans, 
and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  Three  times 
did  this  happen,  but  yet  the  Saxons  were  uncon- 
quered.  At  length  a  fatal  accident  gave  the  victory 
to  the  Normans.  An  arrow  entered  Harold's  eye, 
and  pierced  his  brain.  Quickly  did  the  news  of  Ha- 
rold's fatal  wound  spread  through  the  Saxon  ranks. 
Dismay  and  consternation  quenched  their  valour, 
while  the  Normans  gained  fresh  spirit  from  their 
woe.  Again  they  rushed  to  the  attack;  the  Saxons 
fled,  and  the  Normans  gained  the  day.  Thus  ended 
the  reign  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  thus  began 
the  reign  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  beginning 
with  William  of  Normandy,  called  from  that  time 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was 
fought  in  the  year  1066,  or  rather  more  than  1000 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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The  English.  Spirit  of  Resistance  to  Foreigners. 

But  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  army  was  defeated,  Tho 
England  was  not  conquered.    The  spirit  of  resistance  &£$£ 
to  foreign  invaders  has  always  been  strong  in  Eng-  Jjjjj  defend 
land,  and  always  may  it  remain  so.    We  are,  it  is  true,  homes, 
merchants,  and  glad  to  welcome  to  our  shores  those 
who  come  in  peace,  to  bring  us  from  foreign  lands 
such  things  as  England  does  not  produce,  or  to  give 
us  knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess.      But  we 
never  forget — and,  I  say,  let  us  never  forget — that 
we  are  islanders;  that  our  islands  are  our  home,  our  Rule, 
sacred  home,  never  to  be  tainted  by  a  foreign  sway;  Briwns1"1 
never  to,  be  ruled,  never  to  be  dictated  to,  by  a  foreign  ™ver  Bh'11 
king. 

"This  England  never  did,  (nor  ever  shall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
Bat  when  it  first  did  help  to  wonnd  itself." 

So  says  our  greatest  poet,  and  so  was  it  on  this 
occasion.  Had  there  been  no  division-  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  no  jealousies,  the  Normans  would  not 
have  gained  the  victory.  Let  this  ever  be  a  lesson 
to  us.  United,  we  may  resist  the  world  in  arms.  Dis- 
united, even  we  may  fall  beneath  a  foreign  yoke. 


The  Normans  helped  to  civilise  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

We  must  not,  however,  look  on  the  Norman  Con-  Th« 
queBt  as  nothing  but  a  misfortune  or  disgrace  to  our  StE^Sl. 
land.     In  the  first  place,  these  Normans,  although  S0^" 
they  lived  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  France,  were 
not  Frenchmen.     They  sprang  from  nearly  the  same 
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races  as  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  William 
Duke  of  Normandy  was  descended  from  Hollo, 
a  bold  warrior  of  Norway,  and  thus  the  Northern 
blood  flowed  equally  in  the  veins  of  William  and 
of  his  new  subjects;  and  if  the  Saxons  were  beaten, 
it  was  by  foes  who,  like  themselves,  had  been  hardened 
in  contests  with  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Northern 
seas.  Besides  this,  the  Normans  brought  with  them 
arts  and  civilisation,  which  softened  the  rough 
strength  of  our  forefathers,  without  weakening  their 
bravery.     When    the    Normans    settled   in    France, 


Normans 
speak  the 


Norman  Ladies.    (From  an  old  Psaller.) 

"  they  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and  adopted 

the    French    tongue,    which    was    mainly    derived 

French       from   the   Latin.     They   speedily   raised  their  new 

language.      ,  ■,..-,.  .  , 

language  to  a  dignity  and  importance  it  never  be- 
fore possessed.  They  found  it  a  barbarous  jargon ; 
they  fixed  it  in  writing;  and  they  employed  it  in 
legislation,  in   poetry,  and  in  romance.      They  re- 
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nounced  that  brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  great  German  family  were  too 
much  inclined.      The  polite  luxury  of  the  Norman  The 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  voracity  fen™*™ 
and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish  neigh-  £"„^ 
hours.     He  loved  to  display  his  magnificence,  not  in 
huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads  of  strong  drink,  but 
in  large  and  beautiful  buildings,  rich  armour,  gal- 
lant horses,  choice  falcons,  banquets  delicate  rather 


Enriched  Norman  Window  —  St.  Cross,  Winchester. 

than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for  their 
fine  flavour,  than  for  their  intoxicating  power."  * 
These  tastes,  and  this  higher  civilisation,  the  Nor- 
mans imparted  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 
*  Macaulay. 
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William 
advances 
towards 
London. 


William  the  Conqueror  reigns  over  England. 

a.d.  1066. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  events  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  As  I  have  already  said,  this 
battle  by  no  means  gave  William  complete  possession 
of  England.  After  his  victory,  William  took  posses- 
sion of  Dover,  and  then  cautiously  marched  towards 
London.     He  found  the  Anglo-Saxons  ready  to  op- 


■""-^-Mra 
The  Whit*  Tower,  the  m 


it  part  of  the  Tower  of  London. 


pose  him,  and,  therefore,  after  burning  Southwark, 
he  ravaged  the  surrounding    counties  of   Surrey, 
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Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordshire,  and  finally  took  William 
up  a  position  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  in  order  to  Grew" 
prevent    London   being   relieved  from    the    North.  ]^h"mp" 
Thither  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  sent  a  deputation, 
and   submitted   themselves    to   William,    who    then 
marched  to  London.     Before  entering  the  city,  how- 
ever,  he  built  a  strong  fortress,  which  has  since 
grown  into  the  Tower  of  London;  and  when  this  was 
completed,  William  entered  London,  and  was  crowned 
King  of  England  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Defeated  in  the  South,  the  Saxons  gathered  to-  Wfflfauii 
gether  in  the  North  of  England,  and  were  supported  fhl^Ah 
by  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Scotland.  But  William  * Bn«tari- 
was  never  wanting  in  resolution  or  in  speed.  He 
hastened  to  the  North  and  defeated  the  allied  armies. 
His  vengeance  was  terrible.  A  writer,  who  describes 
the  state  of  the  country  sixty  years  afterwards,  says : 
"  From  York  to  Durham  not  an  inhabited  village 
remained.  Fire,  slaughter,  and  desolation  made  it 
the  vast  wilderness  which  it  continues  to  this  day." 
Some  of  the  country  people,  taking  refuge  in  the 
mountains  and  forests,  tried  to  subsist  by  plundering 
their  oppressors;  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery; 
and  so  hard  pressed  were  they  by  hunger,  that  the 
flesh  of  dogs,  horses,  and  even  men,  was  greedily 
devoured.  What  was  called  peace  was  thus  made  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cause 
was  utterly  broken.  Other  efforts  were  made  to 
resist  the  Normans,  but  in  vain ;  the  conquerors  pos- 
sessed the  land. 
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William  creates  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire. 

Among  the  acts  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  which 
we  find  traces  to  this  very  day,  I  must  mention  the 
creation  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  William 
carried  hia  love  of  hunting  to  excess,  and,  with  a  view 
to  provide  himself  with  atract  of  country  where  deer, 
wild  boars,  and  all  sorts  of  game,  might  increase 
and  multiply,  he  turned  the  cultivated  ground  of 
a  great  part  of  Hampshire  into  a  forest,  and  so  it 
remains  to  the  present  day.  It  is  being  gradually 
brought  back  into  cultivation,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  New  Forest  planted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
still  remains.  A  writer  of  the  time  gives  this  cha- 
racter of  him :  "  So  stern  was  he  and  hot,  that  no 
man  durst  gainsay  his  will.  He  had  earls  in  prison ; 
bishops  he  hurled  from  their  bishoprics.  He  overran 
Scotland,  and  he  would  in  two  years  have  won  Ire- 
land. In  his  time  men  had  much  distress.  He  took 
money  by  right  and  by  unright.  He  made  many 
deer  parks,  and  he  established  laws  by  which  whoso- 
ever slew  a  hart  or  hind  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 
He  forbade  men  to  kill  harts  or  boars,  and  he  loved 
tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father." 
*  The  curfew  bell  was  introduced  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  You  have  all  of  you,  I  am  sure,  heard 
of  the  curfew  bell: 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

The  word  is  derived  from  two  French  words,  couvre 
feu,  meaning  cover  fire. 

This  curfew  bell  was  rung  every  evening,  at  about 
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sunset  in  summer,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  winter.  On  hearing  this  bell,  all  lights 
and  fires  were  to  be  put  out.  Thia  was  a  precaution 
against  fire,  but  it  is  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  means 
by  which  William  kept  the  people  in  subjection. 

The  curfew  bell  was  done  away  with  in  the  reign 
of  "William  Rufus,  but,  even  now,  it  is  still  rung  at 
Norwich,  at  Winchester,  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  some  other  places. 


Domesday  Booh 

A  view  of  the  reign  of  William  would  be  very  Domesday 
incomplete  without  a  notice  of  what  is  called  B°°  ' 
Domesday  Book.  This  was  a  book  drawn  up  by 
order  of  William,  and  contained  a  complete  account 
of  the  state  of  England  in  his  reign.  The  original 
written  book  still  exists  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
most  curious  account  of  a  country  in  such  far  off 
times  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  gives  the  names 
of  the  owners  and  tenants  of  every  estate  in  England, 
and  shows  us  the  different  classes  and  occupations  of 
the  rest  of  the  people.  We  find  there  were  Norman 
Barons  and  Saxon  Thanes.  These  were  the  nobility  of 
the  land,  and  were  called  freemen.  Then  there  was  a 
class  called  Villeins, — not  villains,  meaning  bad  men ; 
but  a  class  of  men  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  on  condition  of  performing  certain 
services,  often  of  the  meanest  nature.  But  they  could 
acquire  no  property  in  land  or  goods.  Below  these 
were  the  slaves. 

Domesday  Book  gives  a  very  complete  account  cdtw»tioii 
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of  the  land  0f  the  cultivation  of  the   land,   and  of  the   crops 

described.  ..... 

that  were  grown.  Ihe  grain-growing  land  is  care- 
fully registered  as  to  its  extent  and  value,  and  so 
is  the  meadow  and  pasture.  An  equal  exactness 
is  bestowed  on  the  woods.  It  was  not  that  the 
timber  was  then  of  any  great  value,  but  that  the 
acorns  and  beech  mast,  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
swine  subsisted,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  food.  There  are  woods  described 
which  will  fatten  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  three 
hundred  hogs :  and  on  the  Bishop's  land  at  Fulham 
one  thousand  hogs  could  fatten.  The  value  of  a 
tree  was  determined  by  the  number  of  hogs  that 
could  lie  under  it. 


Ploughing,  Sowing,  Mowing,  Gleaning,  Measuring  Com,  and  Harvest  Supper. 
(From  a  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  called  the  Harleian  MSS.) 


Manor*  The  manor  of  Rickmansworth,  of  which  the  hamlet 

of  Chorleywood  forms  a  part,  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
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of  St.  Albans,  and  its  extent  was  estimated  at  fifteen 
bides.  There  were  in  it  as  tenants  four  Frenchmen, 
twenty-two  Villeins,  nine  Bordars,  five  Cottars,  and 
five  Serfs.  There  was  one  mill,  a  fishery,  with  meadow 
and  pasture,  and  wood  for  1200  pigs. 

The  manor  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Buckinghamshire,  made  a  royal  manor  in 
William's  reign,  was  formerly  held  on  very  curious 
terms.  It  was  granted  on  condition  of  the  tenants 
finding  litter  or  straw  for  the  king's  bedchamber 
three  times  a  year,  if  he  came  that  way  so  often,  and 
providing  him  with  three  eels  in  winter,  and  three 
green  geese  in  summer. 

Domesday  Book  proves  that  at  that  time  the  vine  vin»y«rd* 
was  grown  in  England.  There  are  thirty-eight 
vineyards  enumerated  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties.  Many  gardens  are  mentioned.  Mills  are 
registered  with  great  distinctness,  for  they  were 
always  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  manors,  and 
the  villeins  could  grind  only  at  the  lord's  mill. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  account  of  the 
state  of  England  from  Domesday  Book,  but  I  have 
told  you  enough  to  show  you  how  curious  and  im- 
portant is  this  account  of  England  in  those  times. 

At  length  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  his  end.  Dewh  of 
He  was  obliged  to  go  over  to  France  to  defend  his  wJUi*m 
possessions  in  Normandy,  and  at  the  siege  of  Mantes  Co™!'«™*. 
his  horse  trod  on  some  burning  embers,  and  injured 
him  so  severely  that  he  soon  died  from  the  effects  of 
his  accident.     He  was  buried  at  Caen  in  France  in 
the  year  1087. 
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Reign  of  William  Rufus. 

a.  d.  1087  to  a.  ix,  1 100. 

wmiuD  William  the  Conqueror  was  succeeded  by  his  second 

S»mo8t.  80°-  William,  called  William  Rufus  from  the  redness 
of  his  hair.  He  hastened  from  Normandy  and  seized 
the  crown  before  his  elder  brother  Robert  could  take 
any  steps  to  support  bis  claims  to  the  throne.  Robert 
succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  in- 
vaded England  with  a  view  of  placing  himself  on  the 
English  throne.  But  William  made  fair  promises  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  flocked  to  his  help,  and  the 
invaders  were  defeated,  William  retaliated  by  carry- 
ing the  war  into  France.  He  took  possession  of  many 
towns,  and  thus  again  established  the  dominion  of  the 
English  over  a  large  part  of  France,  which  began  by 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sitting  on  the  English 
throne,  and  which  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  was  the  cause  of  constant  war  and  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  Crusades. 

tiw  lint         In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  began  those  extra- 
i!u*iOT5.    ordinary  expeditions  to  a  distant  land,  of  which  you 
must  have  heard  under  the  name  of  the  Crusades,  or 
wars  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

It  had  been  for  several  hundred  years  the  practice 
of  the  Christians  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the  body 
of  Our  Saviour  was  laid.     The  Egyptian    caliphs, 
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who  ruled  over  part  of  Palestine,  had  always  encou- 
raged these  pilgrimages,  for  they  necessarily  brought 
much  money  into  the  land.  But  when  the  Turks, 
who  hated  the  Christians  bitterly,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  they  laid  heavy  burthens  on  the 
Christian  pilgrims. 

At  length  a  Frenchman,  called  "Peter  the  Hermit,"  Peter  ti» 
went  over  Europe  preaching  war  against  the  Infidels,  pre^hea  *, 
He  had  himself  been  a  pilgrim,  and  had,  therefore,  ^^«Bu,a 
seen  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Christians  by  the  TurkJ' 
Turks.     He  roused  all  Europe  to  unite  as  one  man 
to  drive  the  infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.     Peter  the 
Hermit  appealed  to  the  Pope  to  help  the  noble  cause, 
and  the  Pope  answered  his  call.     "Go,"  he  said, 
"  to  attack  the  enemies  of  God.     Let  such  as  will 
fight  for  Christianity  put  a  red  cross  on  their  gar- 
ments, as  the  symbol  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings, 
as   an   outward  sign  of  their  own    love."      Then 
gathered  the  people  together  with  a  spirit  which  has 
hardly  ever  been  equalled.     Even  old  men,  women, 
and  children  eagerly  followed  the  sacred  banner,  and 
much  they  must  have  added  to  the  horrors  and  the 
sufferings  which  the  Crusaders  underwent.     It  was  Suffering* 
no  easy  matter  in  those  days  for  thousands  of  people,  Crnwden. 
and  they  a  complete  rabble,  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  without  discipline,  without  proper  supplies  of 
food,  without  surgeons  to  attend  to  their  wounds, 
through    countries    of   which    they  knew  nothing, 
through  climates  to  which  they  were  utter  strangers, 
among  people  whose  manners  were  different  from 
their  manners,  and  whose  language  was  to  them  an 
unintelligible  jargon. 

The  wonderful  scenes  of  that  year  have  been  de- 
scribed  by  eye-witnesses.      The   peasant   shod  his 
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oxen  like  horses  and,  yoking  them  to  a  cart,  migrated 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  children,  whenever 
they  approached  a  town,  cried  out,  "  Is  this  Jerusa- 
lem?" Where  Jerusalem  was  situated  was,  to  most 
of  them,  a  mystery.  It  was  a  far  distant  land,  which 
a  few  pious  and  adventurous  spirits  had  reached  by 
difficult  paths,  over  mountains  and  through  deserts, 
and  had  returned  to  tell  of  its  wonders  and  its 
dangers.  At  length  the  Crusaders  reached  the  Holy 
Land,  in  spite  of  all  their  difficulties  and  all  their  suf- 
ferings. The  English  were  led  by  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  the  elder  brother  of  William  Rufus. 
t(m  They  advanced  against  Jerusalem  and,  after  a  siege 

ukeJm-   °f  *wo  months,  they  carried  it  by  assault,  with  a 
«tem,A.i>.  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Turks.     This  was  the  first 
crusade,  and  the  success  of  the  Crusaders  enabled  the 
Christians  for  a  long  time  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  peace  and  safety.     There  was,  however,  a  second, 
and  a  third,  crusade,  of  which  you  will  hear  by  and 
by.     This  first  crusade  took  place,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  but  of  him  I  have 
Death  of     nothing  more  to  tell  you  of  any  importance.     He  was 
wj}^      killed  in  that  New  Forest  which  had  been  planted  by 
i-n.  iioo.   his  father.     He  was  hunting  there,  and  was  acciden- 
tally slain  by  an  arrow  aimed  at  one  of  the  "  tall 
deer  "  his  father  so  much  loved. 


Reign  of  Henry  the  First. 

A.D.    1100  tO  A.  D.    1135. 

Henrj  the       William  Rufus  was  succeeded   by  his   brother, 

I'iTiioo.   Henry  the  First,  called  by  historians  Henry  Beau- 

clerc,  or  Fine  Scholar,  on  account  of  his  learning.    He 
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married  Matilda,  a  Saxon  princess,  and  thus  united 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  lines.  Matilda  was  the 
daughter  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling 
(grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside),  and  of  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland.  Her  Saxon  name  was  Edith,  but 
to  please  the  NormanB,  her  name  was  changed  to 
Maud  or  .Matilda. 

Henry  sat  on  the  throne  for  nearly  forty  years, 
but  nothing  very  remarkable  took  place  during  his 
reign.  In  the  early  part  he  was  constantly  at  war 
with  his  elder  brother,  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  again  invaded  England  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  English  throne.  His  army,  and  that  of 
King  Henry,  lay  in  sight  of  each  other  for  some 
days,  but  peace  was  made  between  them  by  the 
influence  of  Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  agreed  that  Robert  should  keep  possession 
of  Normandy,  and  Henry  remain  king  of  Eng- 
land. But  Henry  was  very  ambitious,  and  soon 
found  a  pretext  for  invading  Normandy.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  his  brother,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
carried  him  off  to  England.  Here  he  kept  him  in 
prison  in  Cardiff  Castle  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and 
as  a  chronicler  of  the  time  says,  "  Nor  was  he  libe- 
rated till  the  day  of  his  death."  This  victory  over 
Robert  gave  the  King  of  England  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Normandy. 


Reign  of  Stephen. 

AD.  1135  to  A.D.  1155. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Stephen,  son  of  Adela,  Reign  of 
the  fourth  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.     He  a2thm. 
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is  usually  called  an  usurper,  but  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  not  well  settled  in  those  days, 
and  therefore  it  is  hardly  fair  thus  to  brand  his 
name.  He  did  only  what  others  of  our  kings  did 
in  those  times  without  being  branded  as  usurpers. 
The  rightful  possessor  of  the  crown,  as  we  should 
now  think,  was. Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mug ;  and  Stephen's  whole  reign  was  occupied  by 
contests  for  the  throne  with  her  and  her  uncle  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  who  supported  her  claims.  In 
order  to  gain  adherents  to  his  cause,  Stephen  was 
The  obliged  to  make  many  concessions  to  the  Norman 

b^£"  barons.  They  extorted  leave  to  fortify  their  castles, 
^^the  which  they  filled  with  their  turbulent  soldiers,  and 
greatly  oppressed  the  people.  An  old  chronicler 
says :  "  They  filled  the  castles  with  devils  and  evil 
men.  They  seized  those  whom  they  supposed  to 
have  any  goods,  men  and  labouring  women,  and 
threw  them  into  prison,  for  their  gold  and  silver, 
inflicting  on  them  unutterable  tortures.  Some  they 
hanged  up  by  their  feet,  and  smoked  with  foul 
smoke ;  some  by  the  thumbs,  or  by  the  beard,  and 
hung  coats  of  mail  on  their  feet.  This  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grew 
continually  worse  and  worse."  These  are  the  words 
of  a  writer  of  those  days,  and  they  give  us  a  striking 
picture  of  the  ferocity  of  the  times.  But  these 
struggles  between  the  Norman  barons  and  the  Saxon 
serfs  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  and 
freedom  we  now  enjoy. 
Geoffrey  I  must  tell  you  the  name  of  the  husband  of 
g^J*'  Matilda,  who  fought  for  the  crown  with  Stephen,  as 
he  was  the  founder  of  a  long  line  of  English  kings. 
It  was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,   the  ancestor  of  the 
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Norman  Seep  —  NewoaMle-on-Tjne. 

Plantagenet  race,  who  Bat  on  the  throne  of  England 
for  300  years. 

Stephen  was  at  first  successful  in  hia  defence  of  nwtieof 
his    throne,   and  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  mutton, 
David  and  Matilda  at  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire.  *•"• l138* 
This  was  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  from 
the  English   carrying  a  high   cross,  erected  on  a 
waggon,  as  a  military  ensign.     Stephen's  success  was 
not  lasting,  as  he  himself  was  not  long  afterwards 
taken  prisoner;    but,  on   Matilda's  brother   being 
captured,  she  consented  to  release  Stephen  in  ex- 
change for  him.       England  was   now  invaded   by 
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English  Standard  U  the  Battle  of  Northallerton,  A.t>.  1138. 

Matilda's  son  Henry,  who  gained  a  victory  over 
Stephen,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  mate  an  agree- 
ment with  Stephen  and  his  friends,  that  although 
Stephen  should  be  permitted  to  remain  unmolested 
on  his  throne  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  yet  that  the 
crown  should  be  placed  on  his  own  head  at  Stephen's 
death. 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement  Stephen  died. 


Reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
a.d.  1155  1oa.d.  1189. 

Stephen  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Second,  son, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  of  his  cousin  Matilda  and  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou.  You  will 
recollect  the  circumstances  attending  the  accession 
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of  Henry  the  Second,  if  you  keep  him  in  your  mind  piuu- 
as  Henry  Plantagenet,  and  as  the  first  of  the  Planta-  B*n<**" 
genets.  The  name  Plantagenet  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  name  of  the  broom  plant,  Genista,  and  Plan- 
tagenet means  the  plant  Genista,  or  broom.  Henry's 
father,  Geoffrey,  took  this  name  because  he  usually 
wore  a  sprig  of  this  plant  in  his  helmet. 

Henry  was  not  only  King  of  England,  but  he 
possessed  nearly  one  third  of  France.  From  his 
mother  he  inherited  Normandy,  from  his  father 
Anjou,  and  with  his  wife  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife 
of  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,  he  received  Aqui- 
taine. 

Henry's  reign  was  memorable  for  his  contests  with  straggle* 
the  Pope.  The  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Arch-  p^T* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  sprang  from  those  disputes. 
It  was  a  straggle  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
England  to  decide  which  was  the  strongest,  temporal 
power,  —  that  is,  the  power  of  the  state,  or  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  —  that  is,  the  power  of  the 
church.     The  struggle  began  in  this  way. 

England  in  those  days  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
country  ;  and  the  Pope  claimed  authority  over  the 
kings,  but  more  especially  over  all  the  bishops  and 
clergymen  in  every  country.  The  English  clergy, 
supported  by  the  Pope,  refused  to  be  judged  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  demanded  tliat  none  should 
have  power  over  them  but  their  bishops  and  superiors 
in  the  church.  Since  the  Reformation,  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  the  Pope  has  had 
no  power  in  this  country,  and  the  clergy  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  teaching  religion  to  the  people  j 
and  they  now  not  only  devote  themselves  to  this,  but 
they  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  education 
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and  general  comfort  of  the  people,  and  to  teach  them 
to  obey  the  country's  laws,  as  well  as  to  obey  those 
laws  themselves.   But  in  those  days  it  was  otherwise. 
Thomu  i        Thomas  a  Becket  stood  by  the  Pope.     He  was  the 
lkcket"      son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  who  went  with  the  Cru- 
saders to  the  Holy   Land,  and  who  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Saracen.      He  early  showed  great 
ability,  and  thus  gained  the  friendship  of  Theobald, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sent  him  to  Italy 
to  gain  knowledge,  and  on  his  return  promoted  him 
to  high  offices.    When  Henry  came  to  the  throne, 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  made  chancellor,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  King's  son.     The 
Thorn*,  k    King  bestowed  on  him  also  much  property  in  land,  and 
%o£n     gave  him  the  castle  at  Great  Berkhampstead  to  live 
h^Mtud   ™"    Here  he  dwelt  in  the  greatest  splendour,  and  Ms 
pomp  and  luxury  were  beyond  anything  that  had 
ever  been  seen.      His  historian,   in  describing  his 
luxuries,  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners 
of  the  times.     He  says  that  his  rooms  were  every 
day  in  winter  covered  with  clean  straw  or  hay,  and 
in  summer  with  green  rushes,   lest  the  gentlemen 
who  visited  him  should  soil  their  fine  clothes  by 
sitting  on  a  dirty  floor.     This  does  not  give  one  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  Ma  grandeur ;  but  what  are  now 
every-day  comforts,  were  in  those  days  unheard-of 
luxuries.     He  was  fond  of  hawking,  hunting,  and 
feats  of  horsemanship.     When  Archbishop  Theobald 
ThoKiEg    died,  the  King  put  Becket  in  Ms  place.     He  knew 
Beckst        *na*  Becket  was  aware  of  Ms  intention  to  put  down 
will  be  his    tne  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  and  he  thought  he 
might  rely  on  him  as  Mb  friend.     But  no  sooner  did 
Becket  become  archbishop,  than  Ms  whole  nature 
seemed  to  change.     He  kept  up  Ms  former  pomp 
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and  splendour  in  the  number  of  his  servants,  but  in 
his  own  person  he  put  on  the  most  rigid  austerity. 
He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin  ;  his  usual  food 
was  plain  bread,  and  his  drink  was  pure  water.  He 
gave  up  the  great  offices  of  state  which  Henry  had 
bestowed  on  him,  and  told  the  King  that  henceforth 
he  must  devote  himself  to  his  spiritual  concerns. 
The  fact  was  that  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  was  Thom«i  i 
resolved  to  support  the  power  of  that  church  of  25«wkh 
which,  in  England,  he  had  now  become  the  head.  *■  p0P°- 
An  opportunity  soon  came  for  showing  his  intentions. 
A  priest  grossly  insulted  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and 
murdered  her  father.  The  King  demanded  that  the 
priest  should  be  delivered  up,  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  land  j  but  Becket,  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  refused,  and  maintained  that 
he  should  be  judged  by  the  church  alone.  The  King 
summoned  the  clergy,  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done ; 
and  it  was  settled  that  a  priest  who  committed  a 
crime  should  he  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as 
if  he  were  a  layman.  Becket  pretended  to  submit ; 
but,  being  supported  by  the  Pope,  he  again  opposed 
the  King.  Finding  he  was  likely  to  he  worsted  in 
the  conflict,  he  escaped  secretly  to  France. 

After  an  absence  of  six  years,  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  and  he  soon  again  put  the 
power  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the 
King.     Henry  was  much  provoked,  and  at  last  ex-  The  King 
claimed,  "  To  what  a  miserable  state,  am  I  reduced,  ^"b^*, 
when  I  cannot  be  at  peace  in  my  own  realm  by  opposition, 
reason  of  only  one  priest  ;  there  is  no  one  to  deliver 
me  from  my  troubles."    Henry,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  did 
not  mean  that  he  wished  the  archbishop  to  be  mur- 
dered, but  his  words  were  heard  by  four  knights,  who 
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determined  to  take  the  part  of  the  king  against  the 
archbishop.  They  went  to  Canterbury,  and  de- 
manded of  Thomas  a  Becket  that  he  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  He  refused  ;  and  the 
knights,  full  of  murderous  thoughts,  retired  to  put 
on  their  armour.     They  then  followed  the  archbishop 


Penanco  of  Henry  II.  before  Becket's  Shrine.     (From  an  ancient  Painting 
onOhn.) 

into  the  church,  and  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  Where 

is  the  traitor  ? "      The    archbishop,    who  was  no 

coward,  seized  him  and  flung  him  to  the  ground. 

Beckei       The  knight  rose  and  struck  him,  and  then  the  four 

dj^d"       knights  together  fell  upon  him,  unarmed  as  he  was, 

*.D.  H70.   and  murdered  him,  in  the  year  1170. 
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This  was,  indeed,  a  dreadful  crime.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  the  principles  for  which  Becket  Btrove 
are  not  the  principles  of  our  days ;  but  the  murder  of 
the  archbishop  was  a  crime  which  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  consideration,  whether  human  or  divine. 

The  Pope  and  the  clergy  in  general  naturally  looked  Thomn 
on  Becket  as  a  martyr,  and  three  years  after  his  becomw 
death,  he  was  canonised,  or  made  a  saint,  by  the  ?^!w" 
Pope.  His  body  was  removed  to  a  magnificent 
shrine  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  enriched  with  pre- 
sents from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Pilgrims  went 
thither  to  obtain  his  intercession  with  Heaven,  and 
even  the  King  himself  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Hia  kingdom  was  disturbed 
by  rebellion,  and  by  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  and 
it  was  believed  that  these  disasters  were  a  judgment 
on  him  for  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  He 
therefore  made  this  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine.  He 
walked  barefoot  towards  it,  knelt  down,  remained 
in  fasting  and  prayer  a  whole  day,  and  watched  the 
holy  reliqneB  all  night.  He  even  submitted  to 
greater  humiliation:  he  assembled  the  monks  to- 
gether, put  a  scourge  into  the  hands  of  each,  and 
allowed  them  to  lash  his  bare  shoulders. 

It  is  said,  that  in  one  year  100,000  pilgrims  arrived 
in  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  devotions  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.  The  shrine  was  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but 
there  are  still  sixty-four  churches  in  England  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory. 

The  year  following  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
was  rendered  memorable  by  Henry's  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. Henry  was  now  very  powerful.  In  addition 
to  England  and  Ireland,  about  a  third  part  of  France 
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belonged  to  him  ;  and  in  his  contests  with  the  Pope, 

he  sacrificed  but  little  real  power. 

Death  of         The  conclusion  of  his  reign  was,  however,  rendered 

sbc"7d!      miserable  by  the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  sons. 

a.d.1189.   Tneir  mother  Eleanor,  although    she  had  herself 

violated  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  was  greatly 

incensed  against  Henry  for  his  profligate  life,  and 

she  stirred  up  her  sons  to  rebel  against  him.     The 

ingratitude  of  his  favourite  son,  John,  in  joining  the 

conspirators,  grieved  him  greatly,  and  hastened  his 

death. 

Henry  died  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  and  was  buried 
at  Fontevraud,  in  Anjou. 

Reign  of  Richard  the  First. 

A.D.  1189  to  A.  D.  1199. 

Efchard  Henry  the  Second  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son 

jjKm,ot  Richard,  commonly  called  "Coeur  de  Lion,"  or  the 
Jj^p00"  Lion  Heart,  on  account  of  his  bravery.  Richard 
*.  d.  U89.  was.  sincerely  sorry  for  his  undutiful  conduct  to  his 
father,  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  he  showed  his 
grief,  by  immediately  taking  into  his  counsel  all  his 
father's  faithful  servants  who  had  opposed  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  sons. 

Massacre  of  the  Jews. 

The  commencement  of  Richard's  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  a  very  savage  act,  for  which,  however,  the 
people  are  to  be  blamed,  rather  than  the  King.  The 
day  before  his  coronation  the  King  had  proclaimed 
that  Jews  and  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
present.  It  is  said  he  was  afraid  he  might  suffer 
from  the  supposed  magical  arts  of  the  Jews. 
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Some  Jews,  however,  came  to  offer  him  presents, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  and  they  forced 
their  way  into  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place.  A  Christian  struck  a  Jew  as  he  Mumcr* 
entered,  a  quarrel  between  Jews  and  Christians  at  J^Jj? 
once  began,  and  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  the 
Hall.  London  was  full  of  people  from  the  country, 
who  had  come  up  to  see  the  sights,  and  all  the  Lon- 
doners were  in  the  streets.  A  cry  arose  that  the 
King  had  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  be  massacred,  and 
then  began  a  fearful  attack  on  the  poor  Jews.  Old 
and  young,  women  and  children,  were  murdered  alike. 
Some  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  houses,  which 
were  set  on  fire,  and  the  inmates  were  thus  burnt  in 
their  own  dwellings.  In  other  cases,  the  rabble 
forced  their  way  into  the  houses,  and  threw  the 
sick  and  dying  into  the  flames.  The  Christians 
set  the  Jews  a  bad  example.  At  York  the  scenes 
were,  if  possible,  worse.  After  seeing  their  wives 
and  children  butchered  before  their  eyes,  the  Jews 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle,  which  was  besieged 
by  a  furious  mob  for  several  days.  At  last,  the 
night  before  the  assault  was  expected,  a  Hebrew 
rabbi  thus  addressed  his  people :  "  Men  of  Israel, 
God  commands  us  to  die  for  his  law,  as  our  glorious 
forefathers  have  done  in  all  ages.  If  we  fall  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies,  they  may  cruelly  tor- 
ment us.  That  life  which  our  Creator  gave  us,  let 
us  return  to  him  willingly  and  devoutly  with  our 
own  hands."  They  then  set  the  building  on  fire, 
and  all,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  burned  in  the' 
flames.  Those  who  escaped  from  the  fire  were  mur- 
dered by  the  mob. 
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Richard  as  a  Crusader. 

Richard  Richard's  reign  was  chiefly  memorable  for  hie  ad' 

f£?,w  tbB  ventures  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  head  of  the 
I*ci        Crusaders;  for,  out  of  the  ten  years  of  his  reign,  not 
one  was  passed  in   England.     You  will  recollect 
that  I  told  you  the  first  crusade  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  that  its  object  was  to 
deliver  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks.     The  first  cru- 
sade was  about  the  year  1100,  and  the  Crusaders 
succeeded  in  their  object ;  but  the  Turks  did  not 
allow  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy  Se- 
rbs pulchre  unmolested.     Consequently,  a  second  crusade 
{^2^      was  preached  about  fifty  years  after  the  first;  and, 
after  fighting  the  Turks  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
Crusaders  were  defeated,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken. 
In  this  crusade  the  English  had  but  little  part.     The 
The  Third   Kings  of  England  and  France  now  determined  to 
Cnwade.     unite  for  a  third  crusade.     Richard's  whole  soul  was 
in  the  expedition,  and  he  cared  not  what  he  did  so 
long  as  he  could  raise  money  enough  for  the  war. 
He  sold  lands,  he  sold  earldoms,  he  sold  public  offices. 
He  even  sold  the  right  which  he  possessed  of  com- 
pelling the  King  of  Scotland  to  do  him  homage.     "  I 
would  sell  London,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  I  could  find  a 
chapman." 

At  length  the  army  was  raised,  embarked,  and 

landed  in  France.    Richard  and  the  French  king, 

Philip  Augustus,  had  agreed  to  unite  their  forces.    It 

Bichva      was  not  long,  however,  before  the  seeds  were  sown 

SgS^*"  of  a  quarrel  between  the  kings  of  England  and 

J*wKe-      France,  which,   after  a  time,  interfered  with  the 

success  of  the  Crusade.     Richard  was  engaged  to 
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be  married  to  a  French  princess,  but  having  fallen 
in  love  with  a  princess  of  Navarre,  named  Berengaria, 
be  married  her  instead.  For  this  the  French  king 
never  forgave  him. 

At  length,  after  many  adventures,  the  combined 
fleets  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  and 
Philip  laid  siege  to  Acre,  a  strong  city  on  the  coast. 
The  Turks  defended  Acre  with  great  courage,  but  at 
last  they  were  obliged  to  yield. 

Now  were  seen  the  fatal  effects  of  the  quarrel  The 
between    the    two  kings.      Philip  did    not  forget  King 
Richard's  want  of  faith  to  his  daughter,  and  he  was  j,^^ 
also  jealous  of  the  renown  Richard  had  gained  for  his 
bravery.     He  was  angry  that,  as  an  old  chronicler 
says,  "There  was  not  of  him  a  word,  but  all  of 
Richard  the  king."     Philip,  therefore,  secretly  treated 
with  Saladin,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Turks,  for  peace. 
Saladin  agreed  to  release  2,500  Christian  prisoners, 
and  to  pay  the  Crusaders  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  French  king  now  proclaimed  that  the  Crusade 
was  at  an  end,  and  returned  to  France,  leaving 
Richard  behind  to  see  that  Saladin  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  the  French 
departed,  than  Saladin  began  to  make  delays  in 
keeping  his  promises.  Richard  determined  on  a 
fearful  revenge.  He  had  taken  nearly  3000  hostages 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
these  he  now  determined  to  slaughter.  They  were 
led  out  of  the  city  and  hanged.  He  then  advanced  with 
his  reduced  army,  towards  Jerusalem.  The  Turks 
contested  every  foot  of  the  march  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy.  They  planted  the  ground  where  the  Cru- 
saders encamped  with  sharp  knives,  which  wounded 
the  horses,  and  brought  their  riders  to  the  ground. 
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Richard  now  unfortunately  made   another   enemy. 
The  Crusaders  had  taken  possession  of  a  place  called 
Ascalon,  and  all,  high  and  low,  assisted  in  repairing 
Richard      the  mined  walls.     Richard  called  on  the  Duke  of 
iSSfeJ110  Austria  to  help,  but  he  refused,  saying,  he  was  not 
AnBtria.      bom  a  mason ;  and  so  the  King,  deserted  by  his  allies, 
and  disturbed  by  hearing  of  the  treachery  of  his 
brother  John  in  England,  became  dispirited.     He 
made    peace  with    Saladin   on    condition   that   the 
Christians  should  have  free  access  to  Jerusalem. 
Richard  Richard  then  set  sail  for  England,  but  his  per- 

h*w*  the  80nai  misfortunes  now  commenced,  and  his  quarrels 
LMd-  with  the  French  king  and  the  Duke  of  Austria  began 
to  bear  their  bitter  fruits.  His  fleet  was  scattered  in 
a  violent  storm,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  driven  towards  the  French  coast,  but  not  daring 
to  land  because  of  his  quarrel  with  the  king,  he 
sailed  about  seeking  shelter  elsewhere.  Having 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  pirates,  he  was  at 
length  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and 
he  and  a  few  companions  endeavoured  to  make  their 
way  through  Austria  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims. 
Richard  It  was  necessary  to  keep  strictly  secret  that  it  was 

d^gni^.  Richard  King  of  England  who  thus  landed  in  dis- 
guise, for  he  had  offended  not  only  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  but  many  German  knights  who  had  gone  as 
crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  betrayed  himself, 
however,  by  his  want  of  caution,  for  having  sent  his 
page  into  a  town  to  buy  provisions,  the  boy  thought- 
lessly took  with  him  the  gloves  belonging  to  the 
King's  armour,  which  were  recognised  by  one  of  the 
German  knights.  The  boy  was  questioned  about  his 
master,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  till  he  confessed 
where  the  King  was  to  be  found.     Richard  was  then 
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seized  and  put  in  prison  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  ™^£* 
who  handed  him  over  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,      prisoner. 

The  place  of  his  imprisonment  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  following  manner.  In  those 
days  it  was  the  custom  for  kings  and  great  men  to 
keep  minstrels  to  sing  and  play  to  them.  It  seems  Hdumi'i 
that  Richard's  minstrel,  named  Blondel,  was  wan-  m 
dering  about  in  Germany  in  Bearch  of  his  sovereign, 
doubtless  watching  near  every  fortress  in  which  his 
lord  and  master  might  be  shut  up.  He  one  day 
heard  a  well-known  song,  sung  by  a  well-known 
voice.  It  was  his  beloved  master.  Blondel  imme- 
diately answered  him  by  singing  another  verse  of 
the  same  song.  Thus  the  King  knew  he  was  dis- 
covered by  his  friends,  and  Blondel  knew  he  had 
found  the  King.  The  minstrel  communicated  with 
the  King's  friends  in  England,  who  negotiated  with 
the  emperor  for  the  King's  ransom.  The  emperor 
demanded  an  enormous  sum,  which  the  English  had 
much  difficulty  in  raising.  The  plate  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  was  melted  down  to  make  into 
money,  and,  says  an  ancient  annalist,  "England 
from  sea  to  sea  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress." 
At  length  the  ransom  was  paid  and  Richard  returned  Richard  is 
to  England.  im°n"L 

During  the  King's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
his  brother  John,  prompted  by  the  French  king,  . 
Philip  Augustus,  had  endeavoured  to  possess  him- 
self of  England,  and  the  French  king  had  endea- 
voured to  seize  King  Richard's  possessions  in  Nor- 
mandy. Richard's  vigorous  measures  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  troubles  in  England,  and  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  France.  He  was  doubly  anxious  to 
attack  the  French'  king,  first  on  account  of  his  old 
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quarrel,  and  next  to  defend  Normandy.     The  war  in 

Normandy  lasted  all  the  rest  of  King  Richard's 

Death  or     reign.     His  death  was  caused  by  a  wound  received 

iheKrat,     **  *^e   siege  0I>  *ne  Castle  of  Chalus,  in  the  year 

i.D.  us*.    1199.    He,  like  hia  father,  was  buried  at  Fontevraud. 


Reign  of  King  John. 

A.D.  1199  to  a.i>.  1216. 

Reign  of         Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  and 
a.d5ii99?'  hia  reign  ia  one  of  the  moat  memorable  in  English 
history.     It  is  not  on  account  of  the  virtues,  the 
bravery,  or  the  wisdom  of  John,  for  he  was  a  bad 
son,  an  unnatural  and  treacherous  brother,  an  un- 
faithful husband,  without  wisdom  or  bravery,  re- 
morseless and  cruel,   without  a  touch  of  natural 
John'i       affection.    "What  then  made  hia  reign  memorable  ? 
be  remain-   ^  '8  ^"si  tQa*  m  his  r«gn  were  laid  the  foundations 
bered*        of  English  liberty,  and  not  only  the  foundations, 
but  a  noble  superstructure  was  then  raised,  which 
has  lasted  to  this  very  day. 

In  his  reign  too,  and  that  of  his  successor,  the 
English  nation  became  one  united  people.  When 
John  became  king,  the  distinction  between  Saxons 
and  Normans  was  strongly  marked,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  it  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. In  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  the 
ordinary  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman  was, 
"May  I  become  an  Englishman," — as  we  now  say, 
"  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  I  do  such  or  such  a  thing."  The 
ordinary  form  of  indignant  denial  was,  "  Do  you 
take  me  for  an  Englishman  ? "  But  one  hundred 
yeara  later,  the  descendant  of  such  a  gentleman  was 
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proud  of  the  English  name.*  In  John's  reign,  too,  the 
English  language  began  to  be  the  language  of  the 
nation. 

I  will  now  relate  the  events  of  King  John's  reign 
in  regular  order. 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  the  crown  was  claimed  John'« 
by  Arthur,  called  Arthur  of  Brittany.  He  was  the  S 
son  of  John's  elder  brother  Geoffrey.  But  John  %&»£ 
was  chosen  king  because  Richard  had  left  the  throne 
to  him  by  will,  and  Arthur  was  a  mere  boy.  In 
those  days,  the  right  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne  was  not  clearly  settled.  John  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  English  throne,  and  Arthur  took  pos- 
session of  those  parts  of  France  which  belonged  to  the 
English  crown.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  crowned,  John 
went  over  to  France  to  recover  his  possessions.  At 
first,  Arthur  was  successful ;  but  at  length  King  John 
fell  suddenly  on  his  army,  and  took  Arthur  prisoner. 
He  was  but  a  youth,  but  John  feared  to  allow  him  to 
live,  and  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  or,  as  some 
say,  murdered  him  with  his  own  hands. 

A  writer  of  the  time  thus  describes  the  horrible  John 
scene.  Some  of  John's  counsellors  suggested  to  the  J^^, 
King  the  necessity  of  unfitting  Arthur  for  rule  by 
bunding  him.  The  wretches  sent  to  execute  this 
command  were  disarmed  by  the  tears  and  cries  of  the 
poor  boy,  and  the  cruel  deed  was  delayed  till  the 
King's  pleasure  was  known.  It  was  all  in  vain.  At 
midnight,  poor  Arthur  was  suddenly  awakened,  and 
ordered  to  come  out  of  the  tower  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  At  the  door  he  found  his  merciless 
uncle,  with  an  attendant.     Arthur  threw  himself  on 

•  Macmilay. 
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his  knees,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears  implored  his 
uncle  to  spare  his  life.  John  ordered  his  attendant 
to  murder  the  poor  boy.  The  attendant,  "Walter  de 
Mauluc,  more  tender-hearted  than  his  master,  shrank 
from  the  deed,  and  then  the  remorseless  tyrant, 
seizing  his  nephew  by  the  hair,  stabbed  him  with  his 
own  hands,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  river  Seine. 

By  this  foul  murder  John  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  French  dominions  at  one  blow.  The  French 
king,  who,  according  to  what  is  called  the  feudal 
system  (of  which  you  will  hear  in  the  next  lecture), 
was  his  superior,  summoned  John  to  appear  before 
him  to  answer  the  charge  of  murdering  his  nephew. 
John  refused,  and  Philip  took  possession  of  the  French 
provinces,  with  but  little  resistance  from  John,  who 
returned  to  England. 
John's  King  John  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  a  dis- 

w'Xtbe  Pu*e  with  the  Pope.  In  those  days  the  Pope  claimed 
^p*  the  right  of  having  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
English  bishops.  John  determined  to  dispute  that 
right;  and  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
to  succeed  him.  The  Pope  demanded  that  one  Ste- 
phen Langton,  an  Englishman  educated  in  France, 
and  friendly  to  the  Pope,  should  be  appointed  in  his 
place.  John  refused:  whereupon  the  Pope  excom- 
municated him,  and  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict. Under  an  interdict  all  the  churches  were  shut. 
No  knell  was  tolled  for  the  dead,  for  the  dead  re- 
mained unburied.  No  merry  peals  welcomed  the 
bridal  procession,  for  no  couple  could  be  joined  in 
wedlock.  These  were  among  the  effects  of  excom- 
munication and  interdict.  The  Pope  also  prevailed 
on  the  King  of  France  to  collect  an  army  to  invade 
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England.  When  the  cowardly  John  heard  of  this,  ti» 
he  was  frightened,  and  implored  the  protection  of  j°*"dly 
the  Pope,  whatever  submission  it  might  cost.  The  J^6' to 
Pope  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  Langton,  to 
which  the  King  agreed ;  and  further,  on  his  knees  he 
humbly  offered  his  kingdoms  to  the  Pope,  who  ac- 
tually had  possession  of  them  for  five  days.  By 
these  base  means  he  averted  the  anger  of  the  Pope, 
and  prevented  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  French. 
But  out  of  the  greatest  evil  Providence  can  bring 
forth  the  greatest  good ;  and  it  is  to  this  miserable 
man  we  are  indebted  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy  this 
day.  As  the  murder  of  poor  Arthur  lost  the  King 
his  French  dominions,  so  did  his  base  submission  to 
the  Pope  lead  to  the  establishment  of  English 
liberty. 

John's  Dispute  uritk  the  Barons. 

John's  conduct  throughout  his  reign  had  made  The 
him  universally  unpopular,  and  now  the  Barons  were  JJJJJjctai. 
enraged  beyond  measure  by  his  yielding  to  the  Pope. 
Even  Langton,  the  Pope's  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
now  showed  himself  a  true  patriot.     He  took  the 
part  of  the  Barons  against  the  King,  and  at  their 
head  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ties, and  the  cessation  of  his  various  oppressions. 
Each  party  collected  an  army;  but  John  was  soon 
deserted  by  his  followers,  and  at  last  his  court  was 
reduced  to  seven  attendants,  some  of  whom  were,  in 
their  hearts,  friends  to  the  Barons.     At  length,  on  M«gn» 
the  19th  June,  in  the  year  1215,  a  meeting  between  °*£^15- 
the  King  and  the  Barons  took  place  at  Runnymede, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Staines. 
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Here  the  Barons  presented  to  the  King  that  great 
Charter  of  our  English  liberties,  of  which  you  must 
have  heard  under  the  name  of  The  Magna  Charta. 
This  Charter  provided  that  no  man  should  he  im- 
prisoned, or  be  deprived  of  his  possessions,  or  be 
outlawed  or  exiled,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  no  taxes  should  he  raised  but  by  the  general 
council  of  the  nation.  On  these  two  principles  our 
liberty  rests.  In  other  countries  men  are  imprisoned 
without  knowing  with  what  crime  they  are  charged  ; 
they  are  kept  in  prison  without  trial,  and  they  are 
condemned  without  being  heard.  In  other  countries 
taxes  are  levied  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  ; 
but  here,  in  England,  no  tax  can  be  imposed  without 
authority  from  the  House  of  Commons.  John  took 
an  oath  to  govern  England  according  to  this  Magna 
Charta. 

This  was  a  great  victory  over  John,  and  sorely 
did  it  vex  him.  No  sooner  was  he  free  from  the 
Barons,  than  he  resolved  to  escape  from  his  oath. 
He  procured  foreign  soldiers,  and  overran  the 
country  with  armies  from  abroad.  The  English 
unwisely  called  in  the  aid  of  the  French  king  ;  and, 
had  they  gained  the  victory  over  John  and  his 
foreign  soldiers,  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
sorely  rued  the  day,  for  they  would  have  found  that 
they  had  only  exchanged  an  English  tyrant  for  a 
foreign  master.  But  John  soon  came  to  his  end. 
He  had  assembled  a  large  army  to  fight  one  great 
battle  in  support  of  his  crown,  when,  passing  along 
the  shore  of  the  Wash,  near  Wisbeach,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  tide.  His  treasures,  his  carriages,  and 
hia  baggage  were  swept  into  the  sea..  His  grief  at 
this  misfortune  increased  an  illness  from  which  he 
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was  suffering  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
died,  "  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 

John  died  at   Newark  and  was  buried  at  Wor-  Death  of 
cester.  joJI* 

*.!>.   121(5. 


Tomb  of  King  John,  Worcester. 


END    OF   THE   FIRST    LECTURE. 
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LECTURE  SECOND 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  AND  OF  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OS  ENGLAND. 

Position  of  England  at  the  Death  of  King  John.  —  The  Feudal  System-. 
— Allodial  Lands  and  Feudal  Lands. —  Results  of  Feudal  Customs 
springing  from  the  Obligation  of  Military  Service.  —  Abuses  of  tlie 
Feudal  System.  —  Its  good  Effects.  —  Chivalry.  —  Investiture  of  a 
Knight.  —  Tournaments.  —  Results  of  Feudalism. — Feudal  System 
established  in  England  by  the  Normans.  —  Further  Information  as  to 
Tenure  of  Land,  and  Division  of  the  Nation  into  Classes.  —  Govern- 
ment of  the  Country,  making  of  Laws,  putting  Laws  in  force.  —  Origin, 
of  the  Laws  of  England.  —  Ho*  the  Laws  were  enforced.  —  The 
King's  Court  —  The  King's  Court  divided  into  other  Courts. — 
Contrivances  for  removing  Business  from  one  Court  to  another  — 
The  Origin  of  Judges  going  on  Circuit  —  Trial  by  Jury.  —  Trial  by 
Twelve  sworn  Knights  first  introduced  by  Henry  the  Second. — 
Court  of  Chancery.  —  Its  Origin. — The  Law  administered  in  the 
Court  or  Chancery  is  founded  on  the  Roman  Law. —  The  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  Doctors'  Commons.  —  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Position  of  England  at  the  Death  of  King  John. 
My  former  lecture,  aa  you  will  remember,  ended  with  First  Lec- 
the  death  of  King  John,  soon   after  Magna  Charta  JJE?  *jj*j? 
had  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  barons.     You  will  of  King 
remember  that   John    was    weak,    and    cruel ;    that  mi'  *"n 
he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  coward  ;  that  he  led  an  evil 
life,  and  that,  whenever  it  suited  him,  he  broke  his 
sacred  oath. 

His  son,  Henry  the  Third,  whose  history  I  Bhall  character 
next  relate,  was  a  better  man.     No  man  ever  said  a  ^aHT^jrd 
word  against  his  manner  of  life ;  he  was  not  a  tyrant, 
and   never  showed  the  mean  cowardice  of  which 
his  father  was  guilty.     But  he  was  not  a  great  man. 

VOL.  i.  *G 
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He  was  not  a  wise  man  like  Alfred,  or  Canute  the 
Dane ;  not  a  man  of  strong  will  like  William  the 
Norman ;  not  a  man  of  gallant  bravery  like  Richard 
the  Crusader ;  nor  a  man  of  learning,  like  Henry  the 
First. 

But  in  his  reign  England  made  way.  Laws  were  - 
improved,  freedom  was  strengthened,  and  England 
became  more  English.  How  was  this?  It  was 
greatly  because  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  will, — 
because  be  was  not  a  man  of  high  and  lofty  aims. 
He  was  always  in  want  of  money,  and  to  get  it  he  did 
not  shrink  from  granting  in  return  those  demands 
which  gave  greater  freedom  to  his  people,  although  at 
the  same  time  they  lessened  his  own  power.  He  also 
was  always  leaning  to  the  French,  and  thus  roused 
an  opposing  English  spirit.  He  could  not  forget 
that  the  Plantagenets  were  a  race  of  Frenchmen, 
and  nobles  of  France,  as  well  as  Kings  of  England. 
He  therefore  showered  down  honours  on  Normans, 
on  Gascons,  and  on  the  nobles  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 
He  made  them  his  courtiers,  his  advisers,  and  his 
friends ;  and  thus  he  roused  the  English  barons  to 
demand,  that  English  nobles  should  rule  over  an 
English  people,  and  thus  he  helped  to  make  England 
and  England's  rulers  unite  together  as  an  English 
nation. 
England's  You  will  remember,  lastly,  that  at  the  end  of  Kiag 
Swdauh*  John's  reign,  the  barons  of  England,  goaded  on  by 
of  joho.  his  oppressions,  and  enraged  at  his  treacherous 
attempts  to  set  aside  the  Magna  Charta,  to  which  he 
had  solemnly  sworn,  had  unwisely  called  in  the 
French  to  help  them.  They  called  on  Louis,  the 
French  prince,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of 
France,  to  come  to  their  aid.  Louis  pretended  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  King  of   England,   because 
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he  had  married  the  sister  of  Prince  Arthur,  whom 
John  had  murdered,  and  the  barons  may  have  thought 
the  claim  was  just.  But  it  was  unwise  to  call  in 
foreign  help,  and  had  not  John  died  before,  by  the 
help  of  their  foreign  friends,  the  English  barons  had 
overcome  him,  England  might  have  become  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  France. 

I  have  recalled  these  events  to  your  minds,  in  order 
that  you  may  remember  what  was  going  on  in 
England,  at  the  time  to  which  I  had  come,  at  the  end 
of  my  former  lecture.  But  before  I  go  on  with  the 
regular  History  of  events,  I  wish  to  pause  and  take  a  Prwent 
general  view  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  J^SSdiJt" 
country,  which  existed  at  the  death  of  King  John, 
some  of  which,  indeed,  began  much  earlier,  but  many 
of  which  were  greatly  changed  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  immediate  successors. 

I  shall,  therefore,  devote  this  lecture  to  that  object,  t*»  f»- 
but   in   the    next  I  shall  proceed  with  the  regular  tore. 
course  of  the  History.  *™  eirtym- 

In  making  this  survey,  I  shall  have  to  beg  your  * "" 
earnest  attention ;  I  hope  that  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  will  attend  carefully.  You  must  not 
expect  that  I  am  about  to  amuse  you.  You  will,  I 
hope,  find  much  that  is  very  interesting,  but  I  intend 
to  tell  yon  about  serious  and  important  matters, 
which  all  Englishmen  should  understand,  and  which 
at  these  times,  above  all,  should  be  brought  before 
them.  My  subject  to-night  will  be,  The  Ancient  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  Country.  I  wish  to  tell  you  who 
made  our  laws,  how  they  were  made,  who  put  them 
in  force,  and  thus  I  wish  to  enable  you  to  understand 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  T  hope  to  make  you  fully  value  those 
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which  you  now  possess,  I  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
prepare  you  for  the  proper  use  of  any  greater  pri- 
vileges which  hereafter  may  be  yours. 

The  Feudal  System. 

You  have  already  heard  much,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  immediate  successors  you 
will  hear  more,  of  the  barons,  their  castles,  and  their 
retainers;  and  of  the  King's  castles,  and  of  the 
King's  demesnes.  Besides  the  King's  castles,  the 
whole  country  was  in  those  days  covered  with  others, 
strongly  fortified,  belonging  to  the  proud  barons, 
who  summoned  their  vassals  to  appear  in  arms  at 
their  side,  whenever  they  wished  to  attack  their 
neighbours,  to  resist  the  King,  or  to  help  him  in  his 
wars.  You  will  hear  that  these  barons  sometimes 
went  to  Parliament,  clothed  in  armour,  each  baron 
surrounded  by  his  own  vassals,  all  fully  armed. 
Now  to  understand  all  these  matters,  I  must  explain 
to  you  that  system  which  1  mentioned  in  my  former 
lecture,  and  which  T  told  you  was  called  The  Feudal 
System.  Under  this  system  all  ranks,  from  the  King 
to  the  lowest  labourer,  were  bound  together;  but 
under  conditions  that  we  should  now  call  slavery. 

I  begin  my  account  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country  with  the  Feudal  System,  because  this 
system  was  so  mixed  up  with  every  relation  of  life, 
with  the  origin  of  the  present  ownership  of  land,  with 
the  making  of  our  laws,-  with  the  putting  those  laws 
in  force,  and  indeed  lay  so  completely  at  the  root  of 
all  that  was  thought  or  done  in  those  days,  that  you 
cannot  understand  the  History  of  England  unless  you 
know  what  the  Feudal  System  means. 
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Ownership  of  Land. 

The  Feudal  System  rested  entirely  on  the  owner-  origin  of 
ship  of  land,  and  the  duties  attending  such  ownership.  £^rtI  ta 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  trying  to  find 
out  how  it  was  that  any  particular  estate  or  portion 
of  land  belonged  to  any  particular  person.  We  know 
that  in  the  present  day  many  owners  of  land  have 
bought  it  from  others.  But  many  have  received 
their  estates  from  their  fathers,  and  they  have  come 
down  from  one  generation  to  another.  There  must, 
however,  have  been  a  beginning  of  all  this,  and  we 
must  therefore  try  to  find  out  how  it  was  that  the 
first  owner  got  his  land. 

How  the  land  was  owned  before  the  Romans  came, 
we  have  no  means  of  finding  out.  But  ownership 
there  must  have  been,  for  the  land  was  tilled.  Flocks 
and  herds  might  be  led  over  a  wild  country  without 
any  part  of  it  being  especially  the  property  of  any 
one  person.  But  no  one  would  plough  and  sow,  as 
the  Ancient  Britons  did,  unless  they  knew  that  they 
would  reap  the  produce,  and  that  they  had  a  right 
in  the  land.  Beyond  this,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  ownership  of  land  before  the  Romans  came,  nor 
indeed  do  we  know  much  more  about  the  subject 
during  their  stay  in  England.  The  Romans  lived  invader* 
chiefly  in  towns,  which  they  built,  leaving  the  na-  ^{,4, 
tives  in  possession  of  the  land. 

But,  when  we  come  to  Anglo-Saxon  times,  we  stand 
on  firmer  ground.  We  know  that  the  Saxons,  and  all 
German  invaders,  seized  the  land,  and  kept  it  either 
wholly  as  their  own,  or  gave  the  natives  only  a  share 
in  it.  But  the  leaders  of  those  Saxon  tribes  who 
invaded    England  were   not  Kings  who  ruled  over 
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soldiers  whom  they  hired  and  paid,  and  who  were 
bound  to  obey  them.  They  were  on  the  contrary  a 
body  of  bold  free  rovers,  united  under  a  chief  of 
their  own  choosing,  bolder,  abler,  or  more  powerful 
than  themselves.  When,  therefore,  one  of  these  chiefs, 
with  his  followers,  had  overcome  a  tribe  of  Britons, 
and  was  ready  to  settle  in  the  land,  each  man  obtained 
a  share,  which  the  chief  was  obliged  to  grant1 
Thoieaders  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  leader  took 
u^Jt0  the  largest  share  of  the  land,  or  of  the  plunder.  But 
*"*■  this  was  not  always  yielded  without  strife.  For  in- 
stance, when  Clovia,  King  of  the  Franks,  invaded 
Gaul,  the  plunder  taken  was  set  out  at  Soissons  for 
distribution.  Among  the  things  was  a  precious  ves- 
sel, taken  from  the  Church  at  -Rheims.  Clovia  asked 
leave  to  take  it,  whereon  a  tierce  soldier  exclaimed, 
"  You  shall  have  nothing  here  but  what  falls  to  your 
share  by  lot,"  and,  striking  the  vessel  with  his  battle- 
axe,  he  dashed  it  to  pieces.  Still,  without  doubt,  the 
leaders  had  the  largest  share,  and  it  seems  that  where- 
soever there  was  a  division  of  land,  there  the  leader 
took  a  portion.  For,  in  the  earliest  records  of 
authentic  history,  we  find,  that,  generally  through- 
out the  different  states,  the  King  possessed  ample 
domains.1 

Allodial  Lands  and  Feudal  Lands. 

Aiiodiai  The  lands  that  were  divided  among  the  followers 

■mi  faUd»L  of  a  cnief  were  tneir  Qwn  entity.     But  ^  Kjng( 

from  time  to  time,  granted  portions  of  his  land  to 
his  followers,  as  rewards  for  their  fidelity,  in  return 
for  acta  of  special  service,  or  to  attach  them  more 
closely  to  himself.  These  portions  were  granted  on 
certain  conditions,  which  gave  rise  to  what  is  called 
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the  Feudal  System.  Under  that  system,  the  lands 
which  were  a  man's  own  property,  were  called  allodial 
lands,  and  those  which  he  held  of  the  King,  or  of  any 
other  man,  were  called  feudal  lands.  In  England 
there  never  were  lands. which  could  properly  be  called 
allodial,  for  William  the  Conqueror,  who  introduced 
the  Feudal  System  into  England,  provided  that  all 
ownership  of  land  should  spring  from  himself,  as  I 
shall  presently  more  particularly  explain.  The  lands 
which  were  a  man's  own  property,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Feudal  System  could  not  be  called 
allodial,  as  this  term  had  special  reference  to  that 
system.  Those  who  held  feudal  lands  were  obliged 
to  perform  certain  duties  in  return  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  to  submit  to  certain  laws  and  usages 
which  were  sometimes  of  an  oppressive  and  degrad- 
ing nature. 

Feudalism  suited  to  Ancient  Times. 
But  we  must  remember  that,  while  on  the  one  Matui 
hand,  the  vassal  (as  the  tenant  or  occupier  of  the  ^teet^d 
land  was  termed)  swore  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord  (as  S°fe'^S<!e 
the  grantor  of  the  land  was  called)  and  to  yield  him-  ton. 
self  up  to  him,  the  lord,  on  the  other  hand,  swore 
to  protect  his  vassal.     So  great  was  the  benefit  of 
this  protection,  that  many  men  who  held  allodial 
lands  were  glad  of  their  own  will  to  make  them 
feudal,  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  of  the  lord 
whose  vassal  they  became.     Indeed,   "the  greater 
part  of  the  allodial  land  had  become  feudal  in  the 
eleventh  century." 87    The  Feudal  System  began  in 
barbarous  times,  when  every  man's  hand  was  against 
every  other  man's,   and  when  men  were  therefore 
glad  to  bind  themselves  together  for  mutual  help. 
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The  King's      The  duties  which  the  King's  vassals  engaged  to 

Feud*-       perform  were  purely  military.68    Each  tenant,   or 

Military      vassal,  was  compelled  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 

BerTke*      knights  or  horsemen,  fully  armed,  and  ready  to  fight 

under  the  King's  banner,  and  he  was  bound  to  keep 

them  in  the  field  at  his  own  cost  for  a  certain  number 

of  days.     It  mattered  not  whether  the  tenant  waB 

a  layman  or  a  priest ;  the  same  duties  fell  on  each. 

It  was  a  duty  which  fell  on  every  man  who  held 

land  of  the  King. 

Tenants  in      Those  vassals  who  held  land  of  the  King  as  his 

immediate  tenants,  were  called  tenants  in  chief.   These 

had  numerous  retainers  dependent  on  them,  and  they 

SnbYutaii  imitated  the  King  in  parcelling  out  the  land  among 

feu'daw™  these  retainers,  exacting  from  them  services  similar 

to  those  which  the  King  exacted  from  themselves,  as 

well  as  other  services,  of  which  I  shall  presently  give 

you  an  account. 

This  practice  was  not  prohibited,  provided  sufficient 
land  were  retained  by  the  tenant  in  chief  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  services  due  to  his  superior 
lord.84*  After  a  time,  however,  this  practice  was 
found  to  be  against  the  interests  of  the  superior  lord, 
and  a  celebrated  Act  of  Parliament,  known  by  the 
name  of  Quia  emptores  (which  means  "  forasmuch  as 
purchasers"  did  such  and  such  things),  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  to  provide  that  when- 
ever a  vassal  granted  land  to  a  subvassal,  the  sub- 
vassal  should  bold  his  land  on  condition  of  rendering 
the  required  services  to  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  vassal  held  his  land.84 

Tenure  of  Land. 
Fomu  of         Erom  various  causes  the  King's  tenants  found    it 
tenure.        convenient  thus   to  parcel  out  their  lands.     Some- 
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times  they  had  more  land  than  they  themselves  could 
easily  manage,  and  their  military  duties  often  pre- 
vented them   from   cultivating   their  lands.      They 
therefore  granted  portions  of  their  estates  to  inferior 
tenants ?3,  some  on  military  tenure,  and  some  on,  what 
was  called,  socage  tenure, — that  is,  on  condition  of 
mating  returns  in  service,  corn,  cattle,  or  money,  the 
term  socage  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  Socage 
soc}  which  means  a  plough.     This  was  the  origin  of  "miL 
rents.58,  M   The  services  exacted  by  these  lords  of  their  ™^n  0l 
subvassals  or  tenants  were  of  different  kinds.     First, 
there  -was  free  service,  which  meant  such  as  was  not  Freerer- 
unbecoming  a  soldier, — as,  to  serve  under  a  lord  in  b^w* 
his  wars,  and  so  forth.    Next,  there  were  base  services.  rice- 


The  Arms  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  showing  a  Warder  blowing  a  Horn  on 
the  Top  of  a  Castle, 

or  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peasants,  —  as,  to  plough 
the  lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  to  carry  out  his 
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manure,  and  so  forth.  These  services,  whether  free 
or  base,  were  also  either  certain  or  uncertain.  Certain 
services  were  such  as  were  stinted  in  quantity,  and 
could  not  be  exceeded  on  any  pretence ;  as  to  pay  a 
stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such  a  field  for  three 
days.  The  uncertain  services  depended  on  unknown 
contingencies, —  such  as,  to  do  military  service  in 
person,  or  to  pay  an  assessment  instead,  whenever 
called  on,  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  (which  applied  of  course  only  to 
the  northern  counties),  which  were  free  services ;  or 
to  do  whatever  the  lord  should  command,  which  was 
a  base  service.69* 

There  were  other  and  very  curious  forms  of  tenure. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  one 
Godric  granted  a  certain  piece  of  land  n,  on  condition 
of  the  holder  teaching  embroidery  to  his  daughter ; 
and  the  Pusey  estates  in  Berkshire  are  still  held  on 


The  Pom;  Horn. 

the  condition  of  the  owner  keeping  possession  of 
a  drinking  horn.  This  horn  and  the  estates  were 
given  by  Canute  to  an  officer  of  his  army,  who  had 
made  his  way  into  the  Saxon  camp,  ajid  discovered  a 
plot  to  surprise  the  Danes. 
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The  Oath  of  Vassalage. 

Every  military  tenant,  when  he  took  possession  of  The  n§- 
his  land,  whether  he  held  it  directly  from  the  King, 
or  from  one  of  the  King's  vassals,  had  to  make  the 
following  oath :  —  "  Hear,  my  lord ;  I  become  your 
Hege  man  of  life,  and  limb,  and  earthly  worship :  and 
faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  to  you  to  live  and  die, 
So  help  me  God." 74m  This  oath  bound  the  vassal  to 
defend  his  lord  against  all  men.  In  battle,  he  was 
bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord  when  dismounted, 
to  stay  by  his  Bide  while  fighting,  and  if  his  lord  was 
taken  prisoner,  the  vassal  was  bound  to  free  him  by 
giving  himself  up  as  a  hostage  for  him.  The  oath 
was  made  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  T«ken*ith 
vassal  made  it  unarmed  and  bareheaded,  on  hia  knees,  Sinni^ 
and  with  his  hands  placed  between  those  of  his  lord ; 
and,  after  the  oath  was  taken,  the  lord  and  the  vassal 
kissed  each  other.  But  the  custom  of  the  King's 
tenants  parcelling  out  their  land  to  tenants  under 
them,  called  subvasaals,  rendered  an  alteration  in  the 
oath  necessary.  The  King's  tenants  swore  to  defend 
their  lord  the  King,  against  all  men ;  but  the  sub' 
vassals  thenceforth  swore  to  defend  their  lord  against 
all  men  except  the  King.  This  ceremony  was  called  Homage. 
"  doing  homage,"  from  the  French  word  homme,  a 
man,  because  the  vassal  became  his  lord's  man,  that 
is,  he  gave  himself  up  to  him  entirely. 

The  Feudal  System,  as  you  will  hear,  was  not 
fully  established  in  England  until  the  Normans  came, 
but  there  were  traces  of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
In  the  time  of  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  man  should  take  Fealty  Oaths, 
that  is,  Oaths  of  Fidelity,  in  the  following  manner :  — 
"  Thus  shall  a  man  swear  Fealty  Onths.     By  the 
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Ancient  Lord,  before  whom  this  relic  ie  holy,  I  will  be  to  N. 
v  '  faithful  and  true,  and  love  all  that  he  loves,  and  shun 
all  that  he  shuns,  according  to  God's  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  world's  principles,  and  never,  by  will 
nor  by  force,  by  word  nor  by  work,  do  aught  of  what 
is  loathful  to  him ;  on  condition  that  he  me  keep,  as 
1  am  willing  to  deserve,  and  all  that  fulfil  that  our 
agreement  was,  when  1  to  him  submitted  and  chose 
his  wiE" 8B 

This  most  degrading  oath  was  probably  taken  by 
the  lower  class  of  tenants  only,  or  when  a  man  chose 
his  lord,  which,  you  will  hear,  every  man  was  obliged 
to  do.  But  it  makes  one  believe  that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  the  people  were  far  from  free. 

Investiture. 

Form  of         After  the  oath  was  taken,  the  vassal  was  invested 
investiture   wjtn  t|je  iftn<].     This  was  done  in  two  ways.     He  was 

of  a  tenant,  •* 

either  put  in  actual  possession  of  the  land  by  his  lord 
going  with  him  and  giving  it  up  to  him,  or  it  was 
given  to  him  by  a  symbol,  that  is,  by  the  delivery  of 
a  clod  of  earth,  a  sod  of  turf,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
whatever  else  might  be  agreed  on  to  represent  the 
land.10 

Results  of  Feudal    Customs  springing  from  ike 

Obligation  of  Military  Service. 

The  feudal  customs  and  duties  which  sprang  from 

military  service  being  exacted  of  those  who  held  land, 

were  of  a  very  curious  nature.     But  you  will  see  that 

they  sprang  naturally  from  the  system. 

The  po«-  The   possessors  of  estates  were    not,   under   the 

tadboond  Feudal  System,  the  absolute  owners  of  the  land  they 

to  fight  f«  held  of  the  King,  but  it  was  so  usual  for  the  estates 

to  descend  from  father  to  son  that  their  possessors 
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became  almost  absolute  owners.     But  yet  the  pos- 
sessor could  not  sell  or  give  away  a  part,  or  even 
the  whole,  for  he  who  held  the  land  was  bound  per- 
sonally to  fight  for  his  lord,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  land  was  sold  might  be  unable  to  do  so.     All 
therefore  at  the  death  of  the  possessor  went  to  his 
heir.    But  the  heir  might  be  a  child,  and  unable  to 
perform  military  service.     The  lord  therefore  took 
■possession  of  the  estate,  and  kept  all  the  profits  of  it, 
until  the  heir  became  of  age.      This  was  not  all. 
When  the  heir  was  old  enough  to  possess  the  estate, 
he  of  course  was  bound  to  perform  military  duties,  £h°  lord 
and.  the  lord  therefore  became  his  guardian,  in  order  guardian  of 
to  train-him  up  in  such  a  way  that  when  he  became  J£,'      " 
of  age,  he  should  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  LorcFs  Control  over  the  Marriage  of  Females. 

It  might,  however,  happen  that  the  heir  was  a  girl,  Ctutonw  in 
who  of  course  could  not,  in  person,  fight  for  her  lord,  hoboing 
The  lord  therefore  had  a  right  to  settle  whom  she  »fem>l0- 
might  marry.     Her  husband  would  be  his  vassal,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  his  vassal  should  be  a  man  able 
and  willing  to  serve  and  help  him.     Her  father  even, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  not  give  her  in  marriage 
without  consent  of  his  lord,  but  if  the  lord  refused,  he 
was  bound  to  give  a  reasonable  ground  for  his  refusal. 
When  her  father  died,  the  lord  acted  as  the  heiress's 
guardian,  and  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
might  marry  her  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.76    At  one 
period  the  lord  had  the  right  of  compelling  the  heiress 
to  marry  one  of  three  persons  whom  he  presented  to 
her,  and  there  was  only  one  ground  on  which  she  t^alcf 
could  refuse.     She  might  say  she  hated  all  the  three,  jean  old    - 
that  she  loved  another,  that  she  was  an  afflicted  obtyswUu 
widow  and  would  rather  not  marry  again.     But  all  mWTy- 
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this  would  be  of  no  avail.  If,  however,  she  said  she 
was  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and,  therefore,  would 
rather  not  marry  at  all,  the  lord  was  obliged  to  let 
the  old  woman  have  her  own  way.80 

Abuses  of  the  Feudal  System. 
The  Wo,*        These  customs  were  not  finally  done  away  with  till 
h2"S(WM    tne  TMfF*  °f  Charles  the  Second,  though  it  was  high 
ctot  the      time  they  should  be.     They  led  to  all  kinds  of  abuses. 

.... Thus,  King  John  sold  to  one  Thomas  Basset   the 

guardianship  of  an  heir,  and  the  right  of  making  him 
marry  one  of  his  daughters.  One  Reginald  de  Pon- 
tibus,  or  Reginald  Bridges  as  we  should  call  him, 
bought  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  one  Walter 
Cancy  bought  the  right  of  marrying  any  wife  he 
pleased.  A  widow  named  Wiveron  paid  Henry  the 
First  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  order  that  she  need 
not  marry  unless  she  pleased  ;  the  widow  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Chester  after  the  Conquest  paid  500  marks,  or 
333/.  6s.  8d.,  that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry 
during  five  years ;  the  Countess  of  Warwick  gave 
security  to  John  that  she  would  not  marry,  nor  enter 
a  convent  for  twelve  months,  and  she  then  paid  him 
1000/.  that  she  might  remain  a  widow  as  long  as  she 
pleased.  Under  the  improved  system  of  Magna 
Charta,  widows  were  allowed  to  remain  single  as  long 
as  they  pleased,  provided  they  gave  security  not  to 
marry  without  consent  of  their  lord.78 

Reliefs,  Fines,  Aids,  and  Heriots. 
But  there  were  other  conditions  following  on  the 
feudal  possession  of  land.  When  an  heir,  or  a  fresh 
tenant,  succeeded  to  an  estate,  he  had  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money,  which  was  called  a  relief,  or  a  fine.  If  the 
vassal  died  without  an  heir,  the  estate  went  back  to 
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the  lord,  and  was  said  to  be  escheated,  from  an  old 
French  word,  eachoir,  to  fall  or  happen.  The  term 
relief  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  relevare,  to  lift  or 
take  up  again,  and  the  relief  was  paid  by  the  incom- 
ing tenant  or  heir,  on  taking,  or  lifting  up  again  the 
inheritance  of  an  estate,  which  had,  as  it  were,  fallen 
to  the  ground  on  the  death  of  an  ancestor.96  If  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vassal  failed  to  perform  his  mili- 
tary or  other  duties,  the  estate  was  forfeited.  There 
were  other  payments,  called  aids,  which  the  vassal  was  Aids. 
bound  to  pay  to  his  lord  on  certain  occasions,  viz. : 
when  his  eldest  son  waa  made  a  knight,  when  his 
eldest  daughter  was  married,  and  when  the  lord  was 
put  in  captivity. 

There  was  also  another  custom  connected  with  the  Hwiou; 
holding  of  land,  which  exists  in  full  force  even  at  the 
present  day.  I  mean  the  custom  of  claiming  a  heriot, 
on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  or  on  a  new  tenant  entering 
on  possession.  The  right  of  claiming  a  heriot  be- 
longed to  those  whose  lands  were  held  on  socage 
tenure,  which  I  have  already  explained,  and  which 
was  converted  into  what  we  now  call  copyhold 
tenure.  Freehold  tenure  was  occasionally  subject  to 
this  claim,  but  this  was  rarely  the  case.  There  is 
this  difference  between  Heriots  and  Reliefs.  The 
Heriot  was  the  act  of  the  leaving,  and  the  Relief  of 
the  incoming  tenant  or  heir. 

For  a  long  time  a  heriot  has  meant  the  best  live 
beast,  or  the  best  piece  of  moveable  property,  such  as 
jewels  or  plate,81  which  belonged  to  the  tenant,  and 
which  could  be  found  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Heriots  did  not;  however,  originate  with  the  Feudal 
System,  and  did  not  from  the  first  bear  the  meaning 
1  have  just  given,  but  they  consisted  originally  of  war 
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iieriow.  accoutrements.  The  word  itself  is  derived  from  two 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  viz.  here,  an  army,  and  geatwe, 
appointments,  or  apparatus,  so  that  Its  original  mean- 
ing was  fitting  out  for  battle,  and  included  from  the 
first  the  horse  as  well  as  armour.  In  confirmation  of 
this  we  find,  in  the  laws  of  Canute,74  the  following 
interesting  details  about  the  nature  of  the  heriot  at 
that  time. 

Heriot*  in        «  And  let  the  heriots  be  as  it  is  fitting  to  the  degree. 

the  time  of     .         ,         ,    ,  ,  ,  ,     ,  °  ,  ... 

Canute.  An  ( eorls,  such  as  thereto  belongs,  that  is,  eight 
horses,  four  saddled  and  four  unsaddled,  and  four  hel- 
mets, and  four  coats  of  mail,  and  eight  spears,  and  as 
many  shields,  and  four  swords,  and  two  hundred 
mancuses  of  gold.  And  after  that,  a  king's  thanes, 
of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him :  four  horses,  two 
saddled  and  two  unsaddled,  and  two  swords,  and 
four  spears,  and  as  many  shields,  and  a  helmet,  and  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  fifty  mancuses  of  gold.  And  of 
the  medial  thanes:  a  horse  and  his  trappings,  and  his 
arms ;  or  his  *  heals-fang '  in  Wessex ;  and  in  Mercla 
two  pounds ;  and  in  East  Anglia  two  pounds.  And 
the  heriot  of  a  king's  thane  among  the  Danes,  who 
has  his  ( socen,'  four  pounds." 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  heriots  existed  before 
the  complete  introduction  of  the  Feudal  System  by 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  but  that  king,  when  he  intro- 
duced the  system,  kept  the  right  of  claiming  a  heriot, 
which  was  however,  as  I  have  stated,  chiefly  dependent 
on  what  we  now  call  copyhold  tenure.  The  origin  of 
the  custom  was  probably  the  duty  of  military  service 
falling  on  all  holders  of  land,  even  before  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  When,  therefore, 
a  tenant  died,  and  his  power  of  performing  military 
duties  consequently  ceased,  the  lord  claimed  the  wea- 
pons, or  equipments  with  which  he  performed  those 
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military  duties.  Originally  he  may  have  claimed 
them  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  next  tenant,  for, 
according  to  the  strict  theory,  or  original  notion  of 
heriots,  the  horse  and  arms  had  been  the  gift,  or 
rather  the  loan,  of  the  chief,  and  were  to  be  returned 
at  the  death  of  the  vassal,  in  order  that  they  might 
furnish  some  other  adventurer  with  the  instruments 
of  service.96  After  a  time,  heriots  ceased  to  mean 
war  equipments  only,  and  were  held  to  give  a  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  lord,  to  the  best  live  beast,  or  beat 
piece  of  moveable  property. 

Good  Effects  of  the  Feudal  System. 

Feudalism  had  its  bright  side.  It  arose,  as  I  have  Fidelity 
said,  in  barbarous  times,  when  it  was  good  that  £■«_, 
men  should  unite  together  for  mutual  help  in  any 
way.  It  encouraged  feelings  of  fidelity  and  respect 
on  one  aide,  and  on  the  other,  the  duty  of  protecting 
and  guarding  those  who  had  sworn  to  be  true  and 
faithful.  Bravery  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and 
what  is  called  Chivalry  sprang  out  of  the  Feudal 
System. 

Chivalry  sprang  from  Feudalism. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  interesting  in  Chivalry, 
and  it  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  times,  that,  although  it  did  not  flourish  in  its 
greatest  glory  until  a  century  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  yet  a  few  words  on  the  subject  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

Chivalry  never  was  a  distinct  institution,  like  the  chivvy. 
Feudal  Syatem,  but  was  rather  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
perfection  which  ought  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  military 
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knight.  It  was  a  perfection  that  never  was  and  never 
could  be  attained ;  bat  it  was  set  before  a  young  man, 
when  he  became  a  knight,  or  when  he  was  first 
allowed  to  bear  arniB,  as  the  perfection  at  which  he 
should  aim.  The  introduction  of  a  young  man  to  the 
military  service  was  an  essential  element  of  feudalism 
and  was  the  first  germ  of  Chivalry.81 

The  sons  of  vassals  were  allowed  to  bear  arms 
equally  with  the  sons  of  their  lords,  and  the  barons' 
castles  became  schools  of  military  discipline  and 
chivalry,  to  which  the  young  men  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  be  admitted.  The  vassals  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  privilege,  and  the  lords 
were  equally  glad  to  train  up  a  body  of  brave  and 
chivalrous  supporters.  Until  the  young  man  became 
of  a  proper  age  to  bear  arms,  he  served  in  the  castle 
as  cupbearer,  page,  or  esquire ;  but,  from  the  day  that 
he  was  allowed  to  bear  arms,  he  ceased  to  serve  in 
mere  household  duties,  had  the  privilege  of  fighting 
for  and  protecting  his  lord,  his  lord's  family,  and  his 
lord's  estate,  and,  in  a  word,  became  what  is  called  a 
knight.81 

Investiture  of  a  Knight. 
The  ceremony  of  Investiture,  or  of  presenting  a 
knight  with  arms,  was  one  of  great  solemnity,  and 
was  intended  to  impress  him  with  feelings  of  religion 
and  of  honour.  He  first  took  off  his  clothes,  and 
entered  a  bath,  as  a  symbol  of  purification.  He  then 
put  on  a  white  garment  as  a  symbol  of  purity ;  next, 
a  red  one,  as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  he  was  ready  to 
shed  in  defence  of  his  lord,  and  lastly,  a  black  one,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  death  he  was  ready  to  undergo  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.     He  then  went  through  various 
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religious  ceremonies,  and  finally  he  was  girt  with  his 
sword.  The  oath  he  took  bound  him  to  fear  God,  to 
serve  his  King,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  do  good  for 
the  sake  of  glory  and  virtue  alone,  never  to  fight 
a  man  at  unfair  odds,  and  to  observe  faithfully  his 
plighted  word.82 

Above  all,  he  bound  himself  more  especially  to  the 
defence  of  women,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  love  and 
obey  with  the  utmost  devotion. 


Tournaments. 
The  knight  also  was  constantly  engaged  in  martial 
amusements,  and  it  was  his  pride  to  show  his  valour 


Tournament     (From  Froteart,  Harleian  MS.  4379.) 

and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  against  all  comers, 
on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  not  only  in  his  own 
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country,  but  at  foreign  courts.  Hence  arose  those 
displays  of  martial  skill,  called  Tournaments,  in 
which  men,  aimed  to  the  teeth,  engaged  in  combat 
in  the  presence  of  Kings  and  Queens,  Lords  and 
Ladies.     It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe  to 


Knighti  Jointing.    (Soman  da  Saint  Omul.     Royal  MBS.,  U  E.  ID.) 

you  the  various  kinds  of  tournament,  but  I  may  men- 
tion, that  although  intended  as  a  sport,  and  usually 
fought  with  blunt  weapons,  yet  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  Sometimes  deadly  weapons  were  made  use 
of,  and  life  was  often  sacrificed. 

Results  of  Feudalism. 


fully  to  obey  all  their  commands,  became  a  powerful 
body,  and  were,  as  you  will  find,  a  great  check  on  the 
power  and  encroachments  of  the  kings.     It  is  true 
they  fought  for  their  own  rights ;  but,  without  in- 
tending it,  they  thereby  secured  the  rights  of  those 
Libertj      beneath  them.    Liberty  did  not  spring  from  below, 
from  the      was  not  lost  by  the  usurpations  of  those  above ;  but 
Hdkniik'  eacn  c^a88'  froul  tne  BoMes  downwards,  had  to  fight 
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Further  Abuses  of  Feudalism. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Feudalism,  I  must  Paj-ment 
notice  the  way  in  which  its  ruling  principle  became  Kmcs. 
abused  and  degraded.     This  principle  was,  as  you 
will  remember,  the  personal  discharge  of  military 
duties.    In  course  of  time  many  men  found  this  to 
be  an  irksome  duty,  and  a  custom  grew  up  of  paying 
money  to  the  king  instead  thereof;  this  was  called 
scutage,  escuage,  or  shield-money  from  the  Latin  word  Scotago. 
scutum,  a  shield.    This  gave  the  King  great  power  of 
oppression,  for,  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  war,  he  levied  a 
scutage,  and  after  a  time,  whenever  he  wanted  money 
he  levied  a  scutage,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to 
war.    At  last,  however,  it  was  provided  by  Magna  lnter- 
Charta,  that  these  scutages  should  not  be    levied  M^°f 
without  consent  of  Parliament.  S^t"* 

In  like  manner,  the  aids  and  reliefs  which  were  due  abuM*. 
when  an  heir  entered  on  possession  of  his  estate, 
when  he  married,  when  he  became  a  knight,  and  on 
other  occasions,  were  all  made  by  the  King  means  of 
extorting  money- 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  Feudal  System  suited  the 
times,  and  although  we  may  rejoice  that,  in  its  main 
elements,  it  has  passed  away,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  its  time  it  was  the  source  of  much 
good. 

Feudal  System  established  in  England  by  the 
Normans. 

The  Feudal  System  was  not  confined  to  England, 
nor  did  it  begin  here.  There  were  traces  of  it  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  oath  of 
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fealty,  taken  in  the  time  of  Athelstane,  but  it  did  not 
exist  here  as  a  system  until  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  introduced  it  from  Normandy.  * 
Thew«y  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  he 
wiiium  introduced  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  mode  in  which 
itefadaf  men  obtained  possession  of  land  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
■j*"-       times. 

Those  to  whom  land  was  given,  at  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasions,  held  it  as  their  own,  and  they  had 
the  power  of  giving  or  selling  it  to  others.  All  such 
sales  or  gifts  were  accompanied  by  the  giving  of  a 
document,  called  a  charter,  or  land-boa  Whoever 
had  possession  of  this  land-boc,  was  held  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  property.  These  documents,  or  title- 
deeds  as  we  should  call  them,  were  usually  placed  in 
a  monastery  for  safety.9 

When  William  came,  the  lands  were  no  longer 
seized  by  a  number  of  fierce  warriors,  each   one 
claiming  a  share  as  his  right,  but  they  were  distri- 
buted, as  rewards,  by  the  leader  of  a  body  of  soldiers 
who  were  bound  to  obey  htm.    William  had  promised 
his  warriors  to  give  them  land,  and  one  of  his  first 
He  >eiied     objects  was  to  keep  his  promise.     But  he  wished  that 
deedi'ef      au"  titles  to  land  should  spring  from  himself,  and  so 
the  land.     ne  destroyed  every  one  of  these  land-bocs,  by  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  held  their  lands,  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands.9    He  then  took  possession  of  the  royal 
lands,  which    were  very  extensive,  seized   also  the 
lands  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  against  him,  and 
md  giMt-  distributed  them  among  his  followers,  who  were  called 
land*  on      Barons,  keeping,  however,  extensive  lands  for  him- 
wnnre.       «lf-21     The  lands  were  not  however,  as  in  Saxon 
times,  given  in  absolute  ownership,  but  they  were 
granted  on  certain  conditions,  viz.,  on  what  is  called 
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Feudal  Tenure,  which  I  have  already  explained  to  you, 
and  thus  the  Feudal  System,  which  had  long  been  a 
Norman  institution,  was  introduced  into  England. 
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Further  Information  as  to  Tenure  of  Land,  and 
Division  of  the  Nation  into  Classes. 
I  shall  now  give  you  some  further  information  as 
to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  this  will  lead  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  different  classes  into  which  the  nation 
was  divided,  and  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived. 

Mwion.  The  lands,  or  estates  distributed  by  William  among 
his  followers,  were  called  Manors  by  the  Normans. 
The  divisions  of  land  thus  named,  existed,  as  I  told 
you  in  my  former  lecture,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but 
they  were  not  called  Manors  till  the  Normans  came. 
The  name  was  derived  from  a  Latin  word  (manere) 
meaning  to  dwell  or  remain,  because  the  lord  dwelt  on 
the  land  in  a  house  or  mansion.  A  manor  was  a  tract 
of  land  held  by  a  lord  or  great  personage,  who  kept  to 
himself  such  parts  of  it  as  were  necessary  for  his  own 
use.  These  were  called  demesne  lands.  The  rest 
he  distributed  to  freehold  tenants.  Of  the  demesne 
lands  again,  part  was  kept  in  the  actual  occupation 
of  the  lord,  for  the  purposes  of  his  family,  part  was 
held  in  villeinage  (which  I  will  explain  to  you  im- 
mediately), and  the  rest,  being  uncultivated,  was 
called  the  lord's  waste.     This  waste  portion  served 

Common*,  for  public  roads,  and  for  common  of  pasture,  to  the 
lord  and  his  tenants.  This  explains  to  you  the 
origin  of,  and  laws  relating  to  commons,  such  as 
Chorleywood  common,  at  the  present  day.  Manors 
were  formerly  (by  the  Normans)  called  baronies,  as 
they  still  are  Lordships,  and  the  owner  of  the  Manor 
is,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  called  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor.60 

William  the  Conqueror  seized  for  himself  nearly 
1500  Manors,  besides  giving  between  2000  and  3000 
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to  his  followers.  Those  who  received  the  largest 
grants,  to  the  extent,  for  instance,  of  six  manors, 
were  called  the  greater  barons ;  those  who  received 
grants  to  a  less  extent,  the  lesser  barons.33 

I  must  now  explain  to  you  what  ia  meant  by  hold- 
ing land  in  villeinage,  and  in  order  to  do  this  I  must 
tell  you  of  the  different  classes  into  which  the  nation 
was  divided,  and  I  shall  begin  with  the  labouring 
class. 

The  lowest  class  of  the  community  were  called  Ttuaiiso 
Thralls  or  Villeins,  who  existed  in  a  state  of  abso-  wereX™ 
lute  slavery,  and  none  who  had  unhappily  been  born 
in,  or  had  fallen  into,  bondage,  could  acquire  an  ab- 
solute right  to  any  species  of  property.88  This  was  also 
the  case  in  Scotland,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  book  of 
ancient  Scottish  laws.  "  Na  bondman  may  buy  or 
purcbes  his  libertie  with  his  awin  proper  gudes  or 
geir,  because  all  the  cattcll  and  gudes  of  all  bondmen 
are  understand  to  be  in  the  power  and  dominion  of 
the  maister :  swa  that  without  consent  of  his  maister, 
he  may  not  redeme  himself  out  of  bondage  with  his 
awin  proper  denires  or  money."  M 

These  villeins  probably  originally  consisted  of  con- 
quered Britons39,  but  as  criminals  who  could  not  pay 
the  fines  to  which  they  were  subject  by  law  were 
degraded  to  this  state,  many  of  the  Saxon  invaders  no 
doubt  became  included  in  the  class,  even  before  the 
Normans  came.97  After  their  arrival  it  was  common 
for  the  Normans  to  make  slaves  of  the  Saxons.  These 
Thralls  or  Villeins  were,  in  some  cases,  attached  by 
law  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  removed  from  it, 
but  they  always  belonged  to  the  owner,  for  the  time 
being,  of  that  particular  estate.  Others,  who  were 
called  villeins  in  gross,  were  the  personal  property 
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of  the  lord28,  and  could  be  sold  by  him,  as  he  would 
sell  his  horses  or  his  cattle,  and  if  a  villein  was  mur- 
dered, the  fine  which  was  paid  for  murdering  a  man 
was  paid  to  the  lord  who  was  his  owner.42  M  These  slaves 
were  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  considerable  branch 
of  English  commerce.98  An  author,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  informs  us,  that  such  a 
number  of  them  was  exported  to  Ireland,  that  the 
market  there  was  absolutely  glutted;  and  another 
declares  that,  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  that  of  King  John,  there  was  scarce  a  cottage  in 
Scotland  that  did  not  possess  an  English  slave.85 

A  man  who  held  land  in  villeinage  did  so  on  con- 
dition of  rendering  such  services  as  were  usually 
rendered  by  villeins,  or,  as  described  by  a  learned 
lawyer  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  "  Pure  vil- 
leinage is  where  a  man  holds  on  terms  of  doing  what- 
soever is  commanded  of  him,  nor  knows  in  the 
evening  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  morning."  *•  Every 
man  was  bound  to  place  himself  in  dependence  upon 
some  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  as  his  lord.  A  "  lord- 
less  "  man  was  liable  to  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  by  any 
one  who  met  him.41 

It  is  thus  expressed  in  the  laws  of  King  Athelstan : 
"  And  we  have  ordained,  respecting  those  lordless  men 
of  whom  no  law  can  be  got,  that  the  kindred  be  com- 
manded that  they  domicile  him,  and  find  him  a  lord 
in  the  folk-mote ;  and  if  they  then  cannot  or  will  not 
produce  him  at  the  term,  then  be  he  thenceforth  a 
'fly ma'  (that  is  a  man  who  has  fled  for  his  offence), 
and  let  him  slay  him  for  a  thief  who  can  come  at 
him."™' 

The  next  class  were  called  Ceorls,  or  as  we  should 
say,  Churls.100    These  were  freemen.    They  had  their 
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cottages,  and  their  slaves  or  labourers,  and  if  a  ceorl  *«w  fee. 
was  murdered,  the  fine  was  paid  to  his  own  family.      msn' 

The  rest  of  the  population  were  called  Thanes  or  Thu™,  or 
Lords,  and  Eorls  or  Earls,  and  they  formed  the  nobility 
of  the  land.    But  nobility  sprang  mainly  from  the 
possession  of  land,  and  hence  a  churl  might  become  a 
lord.40    A  man  was  a  thane  who  had  five  hides  of 
land,  and  if  a  ceorl  could  acquire  that  quantity  of 
land,  he  became  a  thane.     This  right  was  thus  ex-  ceoria 
pressed  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws.70     "And  if  a  J^"*" 
ceorl  thrived,  so  that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  his  th*nM- 
own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bell-bouse  and  burh- 
gate  seat,  and  special  duty  in  the  King's  hall,  then 
was  he  thenceforth  of  thane-right  worthy."    A  mer-  A  mer- 
chant, too,  might  become  a  thane.     In  the  same  laws  might  be- 
lt is  said,  "  And  if  a  merchant  thrived,  so  that  he  j£j^* 
fared  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  means, 
then  was  he   thenceforth  of  thane-right   worthy." 
The  dignity  of  eorl  depended  more  on  birth,  but  a 
thane  might  become  an  eorl.     In  the  same  laws  again  A  thane 
we  find,  "  And  if  a  thane  thrived  so  that  he  became  S'u" 
an  eorl,  then  was  he  thenceforth  of  eorl-right  worthy."  Mrl 
The  possession  of  forty  hides  enabled  a  thane  thus  to 
become  an  eorl. 

Government  of  the  Country^  making  of  Laws,  putting 
Laws  in  force. 

I  have  now  explained  to  you  the  origin  of  the  Roapuo- 
ownership  of  land,  how  the  Feudal  System  sprang  UA*U 
from  the  imposition  of  military  duties  on  the  owners 
of  land,  how  chivalry  sprang  from  the  Feudal  System, 
and  lastly,  1  have  told  you  of  the  different  classes 
into  which  the  nation  was  divided. 
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I  muBt  now  go  on  to  tell  you  how  the  country 
was  governed,  how  the  laws  were  made,  and  how 
they  were  put  in  force,  and  we  shall  find  that  these 
were  all  very  much  connected  with  the  ownership  of 
land. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  King  always 
possessed,  as  his  own,  certain  portions  of  the  land  of 
the  kingdom.     These  were  distributed  throughout 
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the  country1,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  parcelled 
out  into  what  were  called  vills,  farmB,  or  manors. 
The  King  The  King  used,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  journeys 
fta^*Wor  ™  throughout  the  country,  stopping  at  these  vills  or 
manon,  farms,  and  there  entertaining  his  great  men.*  It  is 
minister  probable  that  after  a  time  some  of  these  vills  were 
CkeTaws,  fortified  and  became  the  King's  castles.  These 
m^nthc  journeys  were  for  the  administering  of  justice,  for  the 
country,      making  of  laws,  and  for  the  general  government  of 
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the  country.     On  these  occasions   he  was  always  Le»ar 
attended  by  a.  Council  of  wise  men,  and  it  is  supposed     ttn 
that  from  this  council  the  Privy  Council  of  the  present 
day  arose.17,  w    But  there  was  also  a  greater  council,  Greater 
called  the  Gewitena-gemote,  (meaning  an  assembly  of  Gewltena-' 
wise  men)  or  Witena-gemote  as  it  is  commonly  written,  Bem<>w- 
which  was  assembled  on  more  solemn  occasions. I03  These 
more  solemn  assemblies  appear  to  have  been  held  in  the 
open  air,  in  or  near  some  city  or  populous  town.18    It 
was  part  of  the  business  of  the  council  which  attended 
the  King  to  settle  when  these  more  solemn  councils 
should  be  held.     Both  councils  were  constituted  of 
the  superior  orders  of  the  King's  tenants  or  vassals, 
together  with  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  abbots  of 
the  principal,  monasteries.101    On  some  occasions  in- 
ferior members  of  the  clergy  were  summoned.     The 
superior  clergy  always  formed  part  of  the  council  of 
wise  men6;  for,  in  those  times,  they  were  the  best 
educated  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  law  formed  an 
especial  branch  of  their  studies. 

You  thus  see  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
country  was  governed  and  laws  were  made  by  the 
King  in  person,  travelling  over  the  country  attended 
by  his  council  of  wise  men,  visiting  his  estates,  and 
from  time  to  time  holding  the  greater  council  called 
the  "Witena-gemote.  The  meetings  of  the  Witena-ge- 
mote are  the  assemblies  called  Parliaments  by  the 
writers  after  the  Conquest 18,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  the  great  council  was  called  together 
four  times  a-year,  and  obtained  the  settled  name  of 
Parliament.88  This  great  council  or  Witena-gemote 
seems  to  have  been  more  like  our  House  of  Lords 
than  like  our  House  of  Commons,  but  still  it  was 
from  these  assemblies  that  our  Houses  of  Lords  and 
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HonMof     Commons  both  sprang.    It  is  difficult  to  say  when 

Honw  of     the  House  of  Commons  first  began,  or  when  the  Lords 

Common*,   an(j  Commons  first  formed  two  separate  Houses.   But 

it  seems  clear  that  no  House  of  Commons,  such  as  we 

have  at  the  present  day,  existed  before  the  reign  of 

Henry  the  Third ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it 

was  not  until  that  reign  that  cities  and  boroughs 

sent  representatives  to  Parliament.      It  is  not  at 

all  certain,  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely,   that,  in  its 

present  form,  it  even  then  existed  separately  from 

the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what 

time  the  two  Houses  were  formally  separated,  yet 

The  thrM    from  the  earliest  times,  after  the  admission  of  repre- 

fbrming      sentatives  from  towns,  the  three  bodies  forming  the 

Swi^8'"  Parliament  often  consulted  separately,  and   always 

Y<wu«ei     vot;e^  separately.     Their  chief  business  was  to  grant 

sums  of  money  to  the  King.     The  Bishops  granted 

money  from  their  own  body,  and  the  Lords  and  the 

Commons  did  the  like.     The  Commons  could  not  have 

granted  money  out  of  the  property  of  the  Lords  or 

of  the  Bishops. *» w    In  the  present  day  it  is  the  House 

of  CommonB  that  votes  money  from,  or  taxes  the 

whole  community.    But  it  was  not  so  then,  and  it 

was  not  so  until  a  much  later  period. 

Member*        Up  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 

Site^*?*'   great  council  consisted  only  of  those  classes  I  have 

g™j°^  ™*  already  mentioned,  who  hod  a  right  to  attend.     They 

sat  by'       were  called  together,  but  they  were  not  chosen  or 

«*"■         elected. 

Membai*  But,  four  years  after  the  Conquest,  we  find  William 
Great  directing  that  twelve  persons  Bhall  be  chosen  from 
Conndi       each  county,  to  inform  him  rightly  of  the  laws  and 

were  first  ~  L,       .        ,        tti.  -  •        *  n*  a        i 

elected  in  customs  of  England.  In  John's  reign,  in  1214,  the 
tbe'coD.     ye^  before  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter,  the 
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sheriffs  were  ordered  to  send  to  a  general  assembly  qn«Wi 
at  Oxford  "  four  chosen  knights  in  order  to  discusB  "^^ 
with  us  the  affairs  of  our  kingdom."**"    In  1254 
Henry  the  Third  directed  a  Parliament  to  be  convened 
in  London,  to  which  the  sheriff  of  each  county  was  to 
cause  to  be  elected  "two  good  and  discreet  men  of  Hi* dew 
the  shire,  whom  the  men  of  the  shire  shall  have  £^£enu! 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  fSLj^-t 
of  them,  to  consider  along  with  the  knights  of  other  Henry  the 
counties,  what  aid  they  will  grant  to  the  King." 
This  is  clear  representation,  and  it  is  the  first  clear 
evidence  of  representation  to  be  found  in  English 
history.86     At  first,  those  only  who  were  vassals  of 
the  Ring,  and  held  their  land  by  military  tenure,  had 
the  right  of  voting  at  these  elections.*6    Originally 
these  military  tenants  themselves  were  summoned  to 
attend,  but  this  was  often  found  inconvenient,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  send  persons  in  their  stead.***45 
There  was  at  that  lime  clearly  no  right  of  universal 
suffrage,  or  any  idea  that  all  men  of  a  certain  age, 
or  of  good  education,  had  a  right  to  vote,  indepen- 
dently of  the  possession  or  ownership  of  property. 
But  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  if  not 
earlier,  all  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote.47    Still 
it  was  only  the  counties  that  were  represented.     It 
was  not  until  the  year  a.d.  1265,  that  towns  were 
represented.     In  that  year  Simon  de  Montfort,  after  Towns  fint 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  issued  writs  to  the   Sheriffs  ££"em" 
directing  them  to  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  *■■*■  '*«*■ 
and  two  citizens  or  burgesses  for  every  city  and 
borough.    From  this  time  the  Commons  may  clearly 
be  recognised  as  an  Estate  of  the  Realm  in  Parlia- 
ment.87 

Dc  Montfort  saw  the  growing  importance  of  the 
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Parliament  of  Edward  the  First.    (For  description 
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commercial  classes,  and  the  advantage  of  giving  them 
a  voice  in  choosing  their  representatives.  He  thus 
made  them  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  mea- 
sures which  were  taken  to  find  money  for  the  King. 

I  have  now  traced  the  origin  of  our  present  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  but  I  must  say  a  little  more 
about  their  forming  two  separate  Houses. 

It  is  difficult,  as  I  have  said,  to  find  out  exactly 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  formally  separated 
from  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
thus  separated  is  of  great  importance.     There  can  be  separation 
no  doubt  that  the  necessity  for  all  measures,  except  Uf^,"^ 
the  levying  of  taxes,  being  debated  in  both  Houses,  Hon*  of 

*      ~  °  Lords  and 

ensures  a  fuller  consideration  of  all  that  is  brought  House  of 
before  them.     It  also  prevents  the  rise  of  a  despotic        mons 
power,  which  would  be  sure  to  spring  up  from  the 
uncontrolled  authority  of  a  single  chamber.     It  is  of  of  great 
importance  too  that  there  are  only  two  Houses  of  InwT" 
deliberation.     There  might  have  been  three  Houses. 
It  would  not  have  been  an  unnatural  proposal  that 
the    lords    should   sit  in   one    House,   the    county 
members    in    another,    and    the   representatives  of 
towns  in  a  third.     But  had  this  been  the  case,  class 
would  have  been  set  against  class,  and  endless  con- 
tests would  have  been  the  result.     There  is,  lastly, 
one  more  peculiarity  of  our  Parliamentary  System, 
and  it  is  this,  viz.,  That  although  we  have  an  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  it  is  not  entirely  separated  from  the 
people.    The  sons  of  peers  are  only  commoners,  and 
they  can  be  and  frequently  are  elected  as  members  of 
the    House    of  Commons.     As,  in  ancient  times,    a 
ceorl  or  churl  could  become  a  thane,  so,  in  modern 
times,  commoners  are  often  made  peers:    and  thus 
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the  Peerage  is  constantly  recruited  from  the  com- 
moners of  the  realm. 

In  ancient  times  Parliaments  used  to  be  held  at 
various  places  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  cus- 
tom probably  arose  from  the  King  making  journeys 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  his  various  villa  and 
manors,  where  he  held  Courts ;  but  for  several  cen- 
turies Parliament  has  met  in  Westminster  only. 

Administration  of  Justice  or  putting  the  Laws 
in  force. 
Hiainryof        You  of  course  know  that  it  is  Parliament  which 
England,     makes  our  Uwb,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  tell  you 
how  the  laws  were  in  the  earliest  times  put  in  force ; 
how  the  system  of  enforcing  the  laws  was  gradually 
changed  ;  and  in  subsequent  lectures  I  shall  endeavour 
to  trace  the  system  to  its  present  state. 

It  will  be  curious  to  trace  out  the  history  of  our 
different  Courts  of  Law,  and  what  were  the  especial 
functions  or  duties  of  each ;  to  know  when  and  how 
the  Court  of  Chancery  sprang  into  existence ;  what 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  of  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  I  am  sure  you  will  also  wish  to 
know  when  and  how  it  was  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
began  to  advise  the  King  and  be  the  keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  as  he  is  called  even  now ;  and 
when  it  was  that  the  Judges  were  first  appointed. 
It  will  interest  you  to  know  how  a  man,  who  was 
charged  with  murder,  robbery,  or  any  other  crime, 
was  found  to  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  charge ;  and 
how  a  man  was  dealt  with  who  broke  his  oath,  who 
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agreed  to  do  a  thing  and  did  not  do  it.  It  is  useful 
for  every  man  to  know  something  about  these  matters 
now,  but  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  out  what  was 
the  beginning  of  them. 


Origin  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
Now,  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  there  is  no  The  KinB 
maxim  of  early  law,  so  often  repeated,  as  that  "  The  ££ "J°^~ 
King  is  the  fountain  of  all  law  and  of  all  justice."  j**."* 
Bracton,  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third,  whose  reign  I  mean  to  tell  yon  about  in  my 
next  lecture,    says,    "  The    King  would    have    been 
bound,  by  his  coronation  oath,  himself  to  deal  out 
justice  to  his  people,  if  such  a  task  could  have  been 
performed  by  him ;  but,  as  he  could  not  do  this,  it 
was  his  duty  to  appoint  able  men  as  justices,  sheriffs, 
and  ministers  to  do  it  for  him."  81 

The  earliest  code  or  body  of  laws  of  which  we  Thceariica 
hear  in  our  history,  was  that  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  USiJJ 
Kent,  about  the  year  a.d.  600. 10S  In  imitation  of  the  ,WWL 
Romans,  on  whose  laws  most  of  our  early  laws  were 
founded,  he  issued  his  decrees,  and  his  Gewitena- 
gemote  or  council  of  wise  men,  of  which  I  have  told 
you,  gave  him  its  advice  on  them.4  It  thus  appears 
that  it  was  the  King  who  brought  matters  before  the 
wise  men,  and  that  they  only  gave  their  advice  on 
such  matters  as  he  brought  before  them.  Indeed, 
so  far  was  the  maxim  carried,  "  That  the  King  was 
the  fountain  of  all  law,"  that  it  was  even  admitted 
that,  "Whatsoever  pleased  the  King  had  all  the  force 
of  law."  6  In  this  code  of  Ethelbert,  almost  every 
kind  of  injury  might  be  compounded  for  by  a  pay- 
ment in  money.8    A  certain  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
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AtflntaU  paid  for  the  murder  of  a  thrall  or  peasant,  and  a 
miSrtbe  certain  larger  sum  for  the  murder  of  a  ceorl  or  churl. 
atoned  for    fliis  seems   to  have    been    the    first   substitute  for 

by  money  .  .    .  . 

payment     private  revenge  in  cases  ol    injury   with    violence. 
After   a   time    such    crimes   were   subject    to   other 
punishments,    and   after  a  further   time   they  were 
again  atoned  for  by  a  payment  in  money.88 
Laws  of  After  Ethelbert's  code  of  laws  the  most  important 

Edward  the  was  that  of  Canute.  Ill  this  were  embodied  the  laws  of 
2dw5T'  Ine  KinS  of  Wessex,  in  a.d.  688,  of  Alfred,  Edgar,  and 
Canute's  other  predecessors.7  "  The  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor "  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
putes between  the  King  and  his  subjects ;  but  this 
does  not  mean  new  laws,  made  by  Edward,  but  laws 
which  were  in  use  in  his  time.8  The  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror  were  founded  on  those  of  Cunute. 


How  the  Laws  were  enforced. 
These  codes  consisted  of  the  unwritten  or  common 
law  and  custom  of  the  kingdom,  collected  together 
in  one  body  for  use.     I   must  now  tell  you  how, 
from  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  laws  were 
put  in  force.     I  have  already  told  you  that,  in  Alfred's 
time,    England  was  divided  into  counties  or  shires, 
ra'otei.or     ano"   these  were  again   divided  into  hundreds  and 
""  .a„u  tithings.      Well,    there    were,    at   that   time,    shire- 
hundred-     motes  or  county  courts,   held  twice  a-year;   burg- 
praided      motes,    or  town  courts,  held   twice   or   three  times 
owbyiho  a„vear.  an,j  hundred-courts,  held  every  month.131"1 
At  these  courts,  all  the  thanes,  or  free  owners  of 
land,  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  bound  to  attend,  and 
they  acted  both  as  judge  and  jury.16     The  Eorl,  or 
Count  of  the  shire,  always  acted  as  their  president  or 
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leader,  but  his  business  was  only  to  put  in  force  the 
doom  or  judgment  pronounced  by  the  thanes.108  These 
courts  acted  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  that  is 
in  cases  of  murder,  theft,  and  such  like  crimes,  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  agreement  between  man  and 
man.  The  Eorl  was,  however,  always  assisted  by  one  auirted  by 
of  the  clergy,  a  class  of  men,  as  I  have  before  said,  °k^. 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  law.  This  as- 
sistant was  obliged  to  bring  with  him  the  Dom-boc, 
or  Doom-book,  or  Book  of  Laws,  in  order  that,  when 
necessary,  he  might  explain  from  it  the  law  applicable 
to  any  particular  case.  "  King  Edward  commands 
all  the  reeves  (or  officers)  :  that  ye  judge  such  just 
doom  as  ye  know  to  be  most  righteous,  and  it  in 
the  dom-boc  stands."*8 

"  And  let  the  hundred-gemot  be  attended  as  it  was 
before  fixed  j  and  thrice  in  the  year  let  a  burh-gemot 
be  held ;  and  twice  a  shire-gemot ;  and  let  there  be 
present,  the  bishop  of  the  shire  and  the  ealdorman, 
and  there  both  expound  as  well  the  Law  of  God  as 
the  secular  Law."  M 

No  witnesses  were  examined  before  these  courts,  Nowft- 
for,  as  the  thanes  who  formed  the  court  came  jjESn"^ 
from  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
themselves  knew  all  the  facts  of  each  case.  The 
knowledge  of  writing  at  that  time  was  uncommon  ; 
agreements  were  consequently  made  before  other 
persons,  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  many  private 
businesses  was  more  widely  spread  and  impressed  on 
the  memory.  If  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
that  doom  in  which  eight  agreed  was  held  to  stand. 
"  And  let  doom  stand  where  thanes  are  of  one  voice : 
if  they  disagree,  let  that  stand  which  eight  of  them 
say.     And  let  those  who  are  there  out-voted  pay, 
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Thomi.      each  of  thera,  six  half  marks." 78*    It  is  very  curious 
nontj  wcro  ^^  ^  minority,  that  is  those  who  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  were  fined.     It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  justice  of  this  rule;  but  it  must  have  been  sup- 
posed, as  these  thanes  gave  judgment  according  to 
their  own  knowledge,  that  those  who  were  in  the 
minority  gave  a  judgment  contrary   to  their  own 
knowledge,  and   therefore  a  false  judgment.     The 
necessity  for  juries  all  agreeing,  in  the  present  day, 
probably  sprang  from  this  practice. 
The  Biiwiff       There  was  always  present  at  these  courts  a  King's 
mMdwayi  0fgcer)  called  a  shire-gerefa,  or  shire-reeve,  or  sheriff, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  fines  fees  and  for- 
feitures due  to  the  King.    This  shire-gerefa  often  acted 
as  the  deputy  of  the  Eorl,  and  after  the  Conquest,  he 
nearly  always  acted  in  his  stead.14 
The  En         ^  anv  esPec'ai  cft8e  °f  importance  needed  to  be 
jMuedwnw  looked  into  u,  the  King  issued  an  order  to  that  effect  to 
tut  cmm,    the  thanes,  which  was  called  a  writ  or  precept,  and, 
in  the  present  day,  such  writs  are,  as  you  most  likely 
know,  issued  by  the  judges  in  the  Queen's  name. 


The  King's  Court. 

These  three  courts,  viz.  the  county  court,  the  burg- 
mote  or  town  court,  and  the  hundred  court,  took 
cognisance  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.     That  is, 
they  rendered  justice  in  cases  where  one  man  had 
deceived  or  cheated  another,  and  in  cases  where  one 
man  hod  robbed  or  beaten  another,  and  so  forth. 
But  there  was  also  a  court  called  the  King's  Court, 
Court,  the*  which  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason, 
originof&u  murder,  and  some  other  crimes  punished  by  death.27 
f        This  court  existed  in  very  early  times,  and  was  the 
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origin  of  all  our  superior  courts  of  common  law.     It  court  of 
probably  always  formed  a  part  of  the  court  of  state  ^J"{JebeW 
which  every  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign  held  on  his  birth-  K/ne's 
day,  and  at  other  fixed  times.     At  this  court  all  his 
vassals,  including  the  eorls,  King's  thanes,  principal 
officers  of  state,  and  even  ceorls  who  held  office  under 
the  King,  were  bound  to' attend.18    The  King  had  at  one  of 
many  palaces  within  his  kingdom,  at  his  various  vills  huP,Jaces' 
or  manors,  and  used  to  hold  his  court,  and  celebrate 
the  high  festivals  of  the  year,  at  one  or  other  of  them 
as  he  thought  fit.91    At  these  courts,  besides  adminis- 
tering justice,  the  King  consulted  with  the  great  men 


The  King,  wiih  his  Pmj  Council.    (From 


who  attended,  "  on  weighty  matters,  and  did  many 
solemn  acts  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  concur- 
rence." w  This  assemblage  of  great  men  was  con- 
cerned in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  and 
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in  distributing  public  justice;  and  in  process  of  tithe 
it  came  to  be  called  the  King's  Council.92  This  is 
the  council  which  I  described  to  you  in  my  account 
of  the  early  government  of  the  country,  but  T  have 
given  you  a  further  account  of  it  here,  because  it  was 
concerned,  not  only  with  the  making  of  laws,  but  with 
enforcing  them.  This  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
King's  Council  was,  after  a  time,  managed  by  the 
separate  court,  which  I  am  now  explaining  to  you, 
called  the  King's  Court.  The  law  was  administered 
in  this,  and  other  provincial  courts,  by  officers  called 
Justices ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
an  offieer  was  appointed  to  preside  over  them,  who 
The  chief  was  called  the  Chief  or  Grand  Justiciary,  or  chief 
Jwifctoj.  of  the  Justices.  He  was  a  person  of  very  great  im- 
portance. He  was  viceroy  in  the  absence  of  the 
King,  and  writs  were  issued  in  his  name.  He  was 
usually  a  dignitary  of  the  church.24 


The  King's  Court  divided  into  other  courts. 

In  William  the  Conqueror's  reign,  all  business 
relating  to  the  royal  revenue  was  taken  away  from 
the  King's  Court,  and  transacted  in  a  court  called  the 
TheCpurt  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  formed  after  the 
qucr.  °"  model  of  a  similar  court  in  Normandy.  The  Grand 
Justiciary,  and  the  Chancellor,  (about  whom  I  shall 
tell  you  presently,)  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
King's  great  seal,  and  such  of  the  King's  barons  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  as  the  King  chose  for  the 
purpose,  attended.  The  Grand  Justiciary  presided. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  who  at  the 
present  day  in  some  respects  represents  the  Grand 
Justiciary  of  ancient  times,  is  still,  from  his  office, 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  a  vacancy  occurs.26 
This  court  was  called  the  Exchequer,  from  the  che- 
quered cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which  covered 
the  table  there,  and. on  which,  when  certain  of  the 
King's  accounts  were  made  up,  the  sums  were  marked 
and  scored  by  counters.90 

In  King  John's  reign,  another  branch  of  business  own  of 
was  removed  from  the  King's  Court.     By  one  of  the  pieas. 
articles  of  Magna  Charta  it  was  declared  that  those 
injuries  called  common  pleas,  that  is,  pleas  or  com- 
plaints relative  to  land,  or  to  injuries  merely  civil, 
such  as  a  debt  owed  by  one  man  to  another,  should 
no  longer  follow  the  King.28    That  is,  they  should  not 
be  tried  in  the  King's  Court,  which  at  that  time 
followed    the   King    from    place    to    place    in    his 
progresses    through    the    kingdom.       From    thence- 
forward such  causes  were  tried  at  Westminster  in  a 
court  called  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  from 
that  time  the  King's  Court  was  called  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  because  the  King  used  to  sit  there  in  The  Court 
person.     It  continued  to  be,  and  still  is,  the  superior  b^U8** 
court  of  law  of  importance  in  all  matters  of  Common 
and  Criminal  Law,  and  in  many  other  matters. 

The  three  courts  I  have  described,  viz.,  The  Court 
of  Exchequer,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  were,  and  are,  the  principal 
Courts  of  Justice  in  the  realm  for  the  administration 
of  the  common  law. 

Formerly,  each  of  these  courts  had  a  separate 
jurisdiction.  The  King's  Bench  heard  principally 
criminal  causes,  and  certain  others,  auch  as  trespass 
accompanied  by  violence,  and  also  such  as  related 
to  the  controlling  of  inferior  courts;  the  Common 
Pleas  was  for  trials  of  disputes  between  subject  and 
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subject ;  and  the  Exchequer  decided  only  such  causes 
as  related  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 


Contrivances  for  removing  Business  from  one  Court 
to  another. 

Curious  contrivances  were  however  resorted  to  in 
order  to  bring  causes,  which  properly  belonged  to 
one  court,  to  be  tried  in  another,  and  as  judges  in 
those  days  received  fees  as  payment  for  causes  tried 
in  their  own  courts,  they  willingly  sanctioned  various 
devices  for  bringing  additional  cases  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

This  shifting  of  business  from  one  court  to  another 
was  managed  in  this  way.29  The  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  had  no  right  to  try  a  cause  relative  to 
a  debt  owed  by  one  man  to  another,  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  belonged  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
But,  by  a  legal  fiction,  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer managed  thus  to  get  it  into  his  own  court: 
The  creditor  was  allowed  to  plead,  that  is,  to  allege 
that  he  owed  money  to  the  King,  and  that  he  could 
not  pay  the  King,  unless  he  were  paid  the  debt  that 
was  due  to  himself.  Now,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  to  do  with  all  cases  relative  to  money  due  to  the 
King;  and  such  a  cause,  therefore,  was  by  this  con- 
trivance allowed  to  be  tried  in  that  court,  if  the  com- 
plainant wished  it.  In  like  manner,  .the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  managed,  by  the  following  device,  to 
extend  its  jurisdiction  so  as  to  try  all  civil  cases — 
that  is  cases  relative  to  rights  of  property,  actions  for 
debt,  and  so  on.  It  was  entitled  to  try  such  cases 
when  the  defendant  was  already  a  prisoner  in  the 
custody   of  the   court    for  some  offence   within   its 
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proper  jurisdiction.  The  complainant  therefore,  who 
wished  his  cause  to  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  custody 
of  that  court,  though  in  fact  he  was  not,  and  the 
court  never  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
These  contrivances  were  not  put  an  end  to  until 
the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  giving  direct  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  to  the  Courts  of  Ring's  Bench  and  Ex- 
chequer, so  that  a  private  person  may  now  bring  his 
action  in  any  one  of  these  courts. 


The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  special  exclusive 
Power. 

But  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or,  as  of  course  it  The  Conn 
is  now  called,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  still  has  Bench* 
special  exclusive  powers,  in  certain  cases.     It  keeps  Mother 
all  inferior  courts  within  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  <*>"«» 
and  may  either  order  their  proceedings  to  be  removed  ever, 
for  its  own  consideration,  or,  where  they  exceed  their 
jurisdiction,  stop  their  progress  entirely.68     Thus,  if 
the  Lord  Mnyor's  Court,  in  the  City  of  London,  which 
is  a  borough  court,  or  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
within  the  city,  were  to  attempt  to  try  a  case  relative 
to  property  in  hind,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would 
stop  the  proceedings  immediately,  by  a  writ  of  prohi- 
bition.    Or,  if  a  cause  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  involved  any  important  principle 
which  might  more  conveniently  be  tried  in  a  superior 
court,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would,  by  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  (that  is,  by  a  writ  commanding  the  inferior 
court  to  certify,  or  return  the  records  of  the  cause 
before  them)  immediately  remove  the  cause  into  its 
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own  court,  if  either  of  the  contending  parties  wish  it. 
and  com-     This  court  also  controls  all  civil  corporations,  and 
itatos«nij    compels  magistrates '  and  others  to  do  what  the  law 
Sowhauhe  requires  in  every  case  where  there  is  no  other  course 
lawre-        prescribed.53     Thus,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  directed 
that  some  particular  city  should  maintain  in  good 
repair  a  certain  bridge,  and  the  city  neglected  to  do 
it,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  issue  a  writ  called 
a  mandamus  (which  means,  we  command),  compelling 
the  city  to  do  what  Parliament  had  required.     Again, 
if  some  person,  not.  duly  elected  as   Lord   Mayor, 
insisted  on  acting  in    that  character,  the  Court  of 
King's    Bench    would    issue   a   writ    called    a    quo 
warranto  (which  means,  by  what  warrant  or  autho- 
rity do  you  thus  act  ?),  to  prevent  his  so  doing. 
Common  All  the  courts  of  which  I  have  now  given" you  an 

Uw  conru.  account  are  called  the  Common  Law  Courts.  Common 
law  meant  originally,  the  ancient  unwritten  law  of 
the  kingdom,  grounded  on  the  general  customs  of 
the  realm,  but  it  now  also  includes  the  laws  founded 
on  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  defined,  "  the 
whole  of  that  code,  whether  founded  on  statute, 
usage,  or  precedent,  which  is  now  administered  in 
the  Common  Law  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall." 
This  definition  also  comprehends  the  law  admi- 
nistered in  various  local  courts.  Its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic is,  that  questions  of  fact  arising  out  of  its 
proceedings  are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.84 
There  were  also  inferior  courts,  called  Manor  Courts, 
or  Courts  Baron,  which  were  principally  for  determin- 
ing disputes  relative  to  land.  But  they  also  fre- 
quently administered  justice  in  general,  civil,  and 
criminal  cases. 

"  The  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  king's  thanes,"  and  all 
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who  possessed  estates  known  by  the  name  of  manors, 
exercised,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a 
jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  the  county  and  hundred 
courts.  The  judges  were  the  free  tenants  of  lands 
within  the  manor,  and  those  who  held  lands  of  the 
manor,  or  who,  as  vassals  of  the  lord,  were  bound  to 
attend  his  court  Innumerable  instances  of  persons 
having  the  right  to  hold  these  manor  courts,  with 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Domesday  Book  and  other  documents  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  in  early  Norman  documents.16 
These  courts  have  now  fallen  into  almost  entire 
disuse,  and  their  primitive  jurisdiction  is  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits. 


Further  Arrangements  for  Administration  of  Justice 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Superior  Courts  sitting 
at  Westminster  only. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  various  originally 
courts  of  law,  and  we  have  seen  that,  originally,  jus-  Juried6 
tice  followed  the  King;  that  is,  that  in  his  progress  juniMdi 
through  the  kingdom,  the  King  was  attended' by  a  kingdom, 
council,  which  helped  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
state,  and  to  administer  justice.     We  have  seen  that, 
after  a  time,  various  courts  of  justice  wei*e  separated 
from  this  council,  and  that  instead  of  following  the 
King  over  the  country,  they  were  fixed  at  Westmin- 
ster.    We  must  now  see  how  justice  was  thencefor- 
ward administered  throughout    the   kingdom.     The 
county   courts,   hundred  courts,  and  manor   courts 
still  existed,  but  the  main  administration  of  justice 
being  at  Westminster,  it  became  necessary  to  take 
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other  measures  for  distributing  justice  over  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Origin  of  Judges  going  on  Circuit. 

Theprin-         Blackstone  says  "it  was  the  policy  of  our  ancient 
Ki'igiiV  e  constitution   to  bring  justice  home    to  every  man's 
SonVi'w    °"oor,"M  out  this  could  not  be  accomplished  if  justice 
UriiiKjm-     was  mainly  administered  at  Westminster. 
w.  every  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  principle,  in  the 

tn»u'.idiK>r.  pgijjn  0f  Henry  the  First,  Itinerant  Justices,  or  Jus- 

Itincrant  .  .        „  ,  .        ..... 

jmiticci.      tices  in    Lyre    {justiciarii   in   itmere,   as   they  were 
called  in  Latin  )  were  from  time  to  time  commissioned 
by  the  King,  to  go  from  county  to  county,  to  hold 
pleas,  both    civil   and   criminal.     That    is,    to    hear 
complaints  of  injuries  or  offences,  as  to  wrongs  done 
by  one  man  to  another  in  his  property,  or  against 
Henry  the   his  person.     In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  this 
Sided  the'"  practice  became  constant.     He  divided  the  kingdom 
kingdom     ;Dto  8ix  parts,  "that  chosen  justices,  called  Itinerant 
cuiw.  Justices,  might  survey  them,  and  restore  to  them  the 

rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  appointing  a 
proper  number  to  each  county."  !9  a9*  They  were  also 
to  punish  the  guilty  by  fines  or  other  punishments. 
They,  however,  made  these  circuits  and  cleared  the 
gaols  only  once  in  seven  years,  until  the  time  of  King 
John,  when  it  was  provided  by  Magna  Charta  that 
they  should  make  these  circuits  once  in  every  year. 
judges  of  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  these  itinerant 
""  justices  became,  under  commissions  issued  by  the 
Crown,  Judges  of  Assize,  that  is,  they  held  what  we 
now  call  "  the  Assizes,"  at  the  various  towns.  The 
word  Assizes  is  derived  from  a  Norman -French  word 
(assises,  session)  meaning  to  sit  down  together,  be- 
cause the  judges  held  their  "sittings"  to  administer 
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iustice.    They  were  also  called  Judges  of  "  Nisi  prius,"  Judges  oi 

,  .  -      i.   i  »  i   .  t     Nisi  I'riu* 

the  meaning  of  which  term  I  must  explain  to  you.  It 
was  still  considered  that  Westminster  was  the  proper 
place  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  these  judges 
were  said  to  be  sent  to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  respective 
counties,  the  truth  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  were  then 
under  dispute  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster  Hall.66 
All  actions,  that  is,  all  proceedings  at  law  for  the 
redress  of  injuries,  began  by  issuing  a  writ,  and  these 
writs  always  were,  and  still  are,  issued  from  the  Courts 
at  Westminster  and  are  returnable  there.  That  is, 
these  causes  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
be  tried,  at  Westminster,  in  the  court  from  which 
the  writ  issued,  and  whereto  it  should  be  returned, 
and  they  were  therefore  said  to  be  matters  under 
dispute  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster.  But  it  was 
provided  that  they  should  only  be  tried  there  nisi 
prius,  that  is,  "  unless  previously "  (for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  these  Latin  words)  to  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial,  the  Judges  of  Assize  came  into 
the  county,  where  the  matter  "  under  dispute " 
originated,  to  try  the  cause.60  A  commission  still 
issues  from  the  crown,  empowering  the  judges  and 
a  few  other  persons  associated  with  them  in  the 
commission,  to  try  causes  in  tiieir  circuits.  These 
judges  had  also,  and  still  have,  what  is  called  a 
general  commission  of  gaol  delivery.  This  gave  G«oi<ie- 
them  the  power  to  try  and  deliver  from  prison  every-  1ierr' 
one  who  might  be  in  gaol  when  the  judges  arrived  at 
the  circuit  town. 

This  practice  is  very  properly  described  by  Black- 
stone  as  one  "  of  singular  use  and  excellence."  67  In 
many  foreign  countries,  even  at  the  present  day,  men 
may  be  kept  in  prisons  and  dungeons  for  years,  with- 
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out  trial,  and  even  without  knowing  of  what  they  are 
accused.  But  by  this  practice  the  gaols  are  cleared, 
and  all  prisoners  tried,  punished,  or  delivered  twice 
at  least  in  every  year,  for  these  circuits  are  now  made 
twice  in  each  year,  und  sometimes  oftener.  The 
well-known,  and  most  important  act,  called  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  which  men  detained  any- 
where against  their  will,  are  entitled  to  be  brought 
before  a  judge,  in  order  that  he  may  decide  whether 
they  are  detained  in  lawful  custody,  will  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  lecture,  as  it  was  not  passed  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  Judges  of  Assize,  you  thus  see,  go  on  these 
circuits  instead  of  the  Sovereign,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
commission  issued  by  the  Sovereign  they  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  Sovereign.  They  therefore  are, 
and  always  have  been,  received  in  the  counties  with 
great  state.  They  are  attended  by  the  high  sheriff, 
accompanied,  till  lately,  by  javelin  men,  or  men 
carrying  javelins. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  our  judges  going 
on  circuit  and  holding  assizes  in  the  present  day. 

Criminals,  or  breakers  of  the  law  or  of  the  peace 

of  (he  kingdom,  are  now,  and  for  several  centuries 

have  been,  in  the  first  instance  brought  before  the 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  inferior  magistrates;  and,  if 

there  is  considered  to  be  sufficient  evidence  against 

them,  the  magistrates  commit  them  to  prison,  where 

they  remain  until  the  judges  come  on  circuit  for  the 

trial  of  all  prisoners. 

justices  of      Justices  of  the  peace,  as  magistrates  are  properly 

oAfa-™*   termed,  were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

gmraics.     ^ne  'fhird.     There  were,  previously,  officers  appointed 

as  wardens,  or  keepers  of  the  peace ;  but  in  the  reign 
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of  Edward  the  Third  the  power  of  trying  felonies  was 
granted  to  them,  and  they  then  acquired  the  more 
honourable  name  of  Justices.  Justices  of 'the  peace, 
or  magistrates,  hold  various  sessions  or  sittings  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Quarter  Sessions,  which  must  be  held  four 
times  a- year.  The  powers  granted  to  the  Justices  of 
the  peace  by  Edward  the  Third  are  now  somewhat 
diminished.68 


Trial  by  Jury. 

I  have  now  told  you  how  our  laws  were  made,  and  Guilty  or 
bow  they  were  put  in  force,  by  which  you  see  whose  ro  8l" tJ' 
duty  it  was  to  punish  the  guilty.     But  we  have  to 
examine  next  the  very  important  question,  "how  is 
an  accused  man  found  to  be  guilty  or  innocent  ?  " 

In  order  to  do  this,  I  must  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  history  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  a  system  of  the 
highest  value  to  a  nation,  with  the  possession  of 
which  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  no  country  can 
be  enslaved,  and  without  which  no  country  can  be 
free. 

The  value  of  trial  by  jury  consists  in  two  great  Vaineof 
principles.    First,  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  jUTjdL 
prisoner  is  determined  by  a  body  of  men,  who  have  j£nda  on 
nothing  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  principles. 
and  not.  by  the  judge  who  awards  the  punishment, 
or  by  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  execution.    And  secondly,  that  those  who  decide 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner  are  his  equals. 

The  origin  of  almost  all  institutions  is  necessarily  origin  of 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  is  like  the  sun-rising.  ^"n'^ ■*]*" 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  exact  moment  when  the  "»• 
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darkness  of  night  first  begins  to  yield  to  the  bright- 
ness of  morning,  and  so  it  is  with  the  origin  of  most 
of  our  institutions.       They  rose   by  degrees,   from 
small  beginnings.     The  necessities  of  some  particular 
circumstance  induced  men  to  take  a  certain  course. 
A  similar  circumstance  occurred;  the  recollection  of 
a  former  successful  result  of  the  course  previously 
taken  induced  men  again  to  take  the  same  course. 
This  at  last  became  a  constant  habit  in  all  similar 
cases,  but,  in  cases  differing  slightly,  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent course  was  taken. 
No  exact         Thus  Mr.  Starkie,  an  eminent  lawyer  8S",  says,  that 
be  fined      no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question, "  When 
bj  Juir"*1  °''a'  Tri8!  by  Jury  begin?  "  and  that  it  can  be  answered 
began.        only  by  tracing  the  different  steps  by  which  it  arrived 
at  its  present  form.     If  we  considered  that  the  only 
peculiarity  of  Trial  by  Jury  was,  that  those  who  pro- 
nounce the   sentence  should  be  distinct  from  those 
who  carry  the  sentence  into  execution,  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Trial  by  Jury  existed  in 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon   times.48     For  it   is    quite 
certain  that  in  the  hundred  courts,  of  which  I  have 
told  you,  the  assembled  thanes,  or  lords,  who  pro- 
nounced the  sentence,  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
Eorl  and  Shire-gerefa,  who  carried  the  sentence  into 
execution.     But  there  is  something  more  than  this 
in  the  system  of  Trial  by  Jury,  viz.,  that  those  who 
Those  who  pronounce  the  verdict  shall  be  the  prisoner's  equals, 
KoTcrdict  an&  this  great  and  most  valuable  principle  of  the 
must  be  the  wj]0ie  syatem  of  English  law  is  nowhere   distinctly 
cqnaii,       recognised  until  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta.     I 
flnt  estn-     believe  that  when  that  great  bulwark  of  our  freedom 
Magna       was  granted,  Trial  by  Jury  was  distinctly  recognised, 
Chatia.       although  it  was,  even  then,  not  quite  in  the  form  in 
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which  it  now  exists.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to 
track  out  the  progress  of  this  system  of  trial  from  the 
earliest  time  at  which  we  can  find  any  trace  of  it. 

Two  Kinds  of  Juries. 

I  must  begin  by  reminding  you  that,  as  you  pro*  Gnnd 
bably  know,  there  are,  in  criminal  cases,  two  kinds  £« 
of  juries,  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  Common  Jury.  Jw*- 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  say  whether 
there  is  sufficient  ground  for  sending  a  prisoner  to 
trial  at  all,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  Common 
Jury  to  say,  when  the  trial  comes,  whether  a  man  is 
guilty  or  innocent.     The  origin  of  the  Grand  Jury  is 
clearer  than  that  of  the  Common  Jury.     The  Grand 
Jury  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  Grand 
the   Unready,  son  of  Edgar,  and  great-grandson  of  ,J3boM 
Alfred.  ">-«8- 

This  was  about  the  year  A.D.  1000,  or  above  800 
years  ago.  In  Ethelred's  code  of  laws,  it  is  ordained, 
that,  at  the  assemblage  of  the  hundred  courts,  "the 
twelve  eldest  thanes  shall  go  out,  and  the  shire-reeve 
with  them,  and  shall  swear  on  the  relic  that  is  given 
to  them  in  hand,  that  they  will  accuse  no  innocent 
man,  nor  conceal  any  guilty  one."  7B  This  seems  to  be, 
in  principle,  the  Grand  Jury  of  our  days,  which  is  in 
substance  a  kind  of  inquest  or  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  crime  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
to  trial  such  cases  as,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  require 
that  more  solemn  and  practical  method  of  inves- 
tigation. 

But  the  origin  of  trial  by  Common  Jury  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  out.  When  the  twelve  thanes  returned 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  whole  body  of  thanes, 
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after  taking  their  solemn  oath,  proceeded  with  their 
examination  of  the  prisoners.  Now  you  will  recollect- 
that  I  told  you  that  the  system  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded was  like  our  modern  system  thus  far,  viz., 
The  that  the  thanes  who  pronounced  the  sentence  were 

whopro-  distinct  from  the  officer  who  put  the  sentence  in 
nounccd  execution.  But  even  thus  far  there  was  in  the 
tencc  were  proceedings  an  important  difference  from  the  Trial  by 
from  the  Jury  of  the  present  day.  The  thanes  gave  their 
execfttdh°  verdict  according  to  their  own  personal  knowledge  of 
j*J  ^t'heT  the  facts  of  a  case,  and  they  decided  only  according 
cording  to  to  their  own  knowledge.  But  the  modern  jurymen 
knowledge,  give  their  verdict  only  according  to  the  evidence  of 
mcorduitt  witnesses  brought  before  them,  and  they  are  most 
to  the  solemnly  exhorted  by  the  judge  to  dismiss  from  their 
ofivitnesws  minds  any  knowledge  of  the  case  brought  before  them 
fromntnem-  which  they  may  happen  to  have  previously  possessed, 
**'"■•  and  any  opinion  which  they  may  thence  have  formed 
relative  to  it.  We  must  therefore  reach  a  later  period 
of  our  history  before  we  can  say  that  the  modern 
system  of  Trial  by  Jury  was  established. 


The    Institutions     of    the    Anglo-Saxons    promoted 

Personal   Knowledge   of  Facts  occurring  in   each 

District. 

Thegyitcra       In    order  to   carry  you    on    to   the   next    step  I 

pledge"       must  remind   you    of   that    curious    system,    called 

Frank-pledge,  which  I  very  fully  described  to  you  in 

my  last  lecture.     You  will  remember  that  according 

to  this  system,  if  an  offence  was  committed    in    a 

tything,  or  district  in  which  ten  families  dwelt,  all 

the  men  of  the  tything  were  answerable  for  it,  unless 

they  could  bring  the  offender  to  justice.     Even  now, 
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in  certain  cases  where  property  is  destroyed  by  the 
violence  of  lawless  persons,  whom  the  officers  of  the 
law  have  failed  to  restrain,  the  hundred,  in  which  the 
crime  is  committed,  is  bound  to  compensate  the 
injured  person  for  the  damage  done  to  his  property. 

The  modern  system  of  entering  into  recognizances, 
or  making  suspected  persons  find  particular  and 
special  securities  for  their  future  conduct,  is  very 
ancient,  and  came  into  use  as  the  system  of  Frank- 
pledge went  out  of  use. 

In  those  days,  also,  there  were  many  difficulties  in  when  the 
the  way  of  a  man  moving  about  from  one  place  to  i'aX "' 
another.  The  thanes  of  the  neighbourhood  were  i^'sewu 
therefore  likely  to  know  everything  connected  with  witnesses 
any  offence  committed  in  their  district.  ne^sarj. 

But,  after  a  time,  this  system  of  Frank-pledge 
gradually  decayed,  and  it  then  became  necessary  that 
the  thanes  should  hear  from  others  the  facts  relative 
to  any  particular  offence.  This  was  one  step  towards 
the  modern  system  of  witnesses.49 


This  imperfect  Trial  by  Jury  was  applied  only  to  Civil 
and  not  to  Criminal  Cases. 

The  system  of  the  thanes  deciding  as  to  an  offence 
according  to  their  own  knowledge,  or  that  of  others, 
was  applied  principally,  or  entirely,  to  cases  in  which 
the  title  to  landed  property  was  concerned.  In  cases 
of  crime,  such  as  robbery,  or  murder,  the  thanes 
adopted  another  and  very  remarkable  system.  In 
these  cases  a  prisoner  was  tried  by  Compurgation,  or 
by  Ordeal,  or  by  Battle. 

In  the  Trial  by  Compurgation,  so  called  from  a  Trial  by 
Latin  word,  meaning  to  clear  or  purify,  the  accused  gatioa"^ 
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was  bound  to  clear  himself  by  producing  neighbours 
to  swear  to  their  belief  of  his  innocence.  The  value 
of  the  oaths  was  estimated  by  the  worth  of  those  who 
made  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  scale  of  persons ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  if  they 
were  murdered.  The  number  of  oaths  was  reckoned 
up.  If  the  accused  produced  the  number  required  by 
the  law,  he  was  set  free;  if  not,  the  thanes  who  looked 
on  pronounced  him  guilty.60 

The  Trial  by  Battle  was  used  only  in  simple  cases  of 
one  man  demanding  justice  against  another.     In  this 


Ordeal  Combat,  or  Trial  by  Battle.  (Royal  MSS.,  U  E.  1IL) 

form  of  trial,  the  justice  or  innocence  of  the  accused 
was  determined  by  single  combat.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  trial  by  battle,  though  long  disused,  was 
not  formally  abolished  until  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  that  is,  in  1819. 

The  Trial  by  Ordeal  was  of  a  singular,  and  indeed 
impious  nature.  It  was  founded  on  the  idea  that 
Providence  would  interfere  to  protect  an  innocent 
man,  and  would  enable  him  to  bear,  without  hurt, 
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some  extraordinary  suffering;  and  that,  therefore, 
by  the  infliction  of  suffering  greater  than  a  man 
could  naturally  bear,  you  could  compel  the  inter- 
position of  Providence. 

"  The  ordeal  was  considered  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  was  of  several  kinds.  The  two  principal  were 
by  water  and  iron ;  by  water  hot  or  cold,  and  by  hot 
iron.  The  person,  the  water,  and  the  iron  were 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  priest  by  exor- 
cisms and  other  formalities,  and  the  whole  conducted 
with  great  solemnity.  For  three  days  before  the 
trial  the  culprit  was  to  attend  the  priest,  to  be 
constant  at  mass,  to  make  his  offering,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  sustain  himself  on  nothing  but  bread, 
salt,  water,  and  onions.  On  the  day  of  trial  he  was 
to  take  the  sacrament  and  swear  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  or  privy  to  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 
The  accuser  and  accused  were  to  come  to  the  place 
of  trial  attended  with  not  more  than  twelve  persons 
each. 

"  The  accuser  was  then  to  renew  his  charge  upon 
oath,  and  the  accused  to  proceed  in  making  his 
purgation.  If  it  was  by  hot  water,  he  was  to  put 
his  hand  into  it  or  his  whole  arm,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  offence ;  if  it  was  by  cold  water,  his 
thumbs  were  tied  to  his  toes,  and  in  this  posture  he 
was  thrown  into  it.  If  he  eBcaped  unhurt  by  the 
boiling  water,  which  might  easily  be  contrived  by 
the  art  of  the  priests,  or  if  he  sunk  in  the  cold  water, 
which  would  certainly  happen,  he  was  declared  in- 
nocent. If  he  was  hurt  by  the  boiling  water,  or 
swam  in  the  cold,  lie  was  considered  as  guilty. 

"  If  the  trial  was  to  be  by  the  hot  iron,  his  hand 
was  first  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  then  taking  the 
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iron  iii  his  hand,  he  walked  nine  feet.  The  method 
of  taking  his  steps  was  particularly  and  curiously 
appointed.  At  the  end  of  the  stated  distance  he 
threw  down  the  iron  and  hastened  to  the  altar  ;  then 
his  hand  was  bound  up  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  to  be  opened ;  and  from  the 
appearance  of  any  hurt  or  not,  he  was  declared  in 
the  former  case  guilty,  and  in  the  latter  acquitted. 
Another  method  of  applying  this  trial  by  hot  iron 
was  by  placing  red  hot  ploughshares  at  certain  dis- 
tances and  requiring  the  delinquent  to  walk  over 
them,  which,  if  he  performed  unhurt,  was  considered 
as  a  proof  of  his  innocence. 

"  These  trials  by  water  and  fire  were  called  Judicia 
Dei,  or  the  Judgments  of  God."  M 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  and  very  curious 
forms  of  ordeal.  The  thanes  looked  on,  and  gave  their 
verdict  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the  prisoner. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  determining  a  man's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  it  led 
to  great  trickery  and  imposture.  Nevertheless  it  con- 
tinued in  practice  for  many  years. 

Trial  by   Twelve  sworn  Knights  first  introduced  by 
Henry  the  Second. 

tn  the  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  the  Trial  by  Jury 

Hott  the    WflB  advanced  one  step  further,  but  only  as  regards 
TriaTb        matters  relating  to  landed  property.     It  was  then 
Jury  wu     settled  that  such  matters  should  be  tried  by  twelve 
■dvmceij.    sworn  knights.     This  was  considered  a  great  privi- 
lege, and  was  extended  to  criminals  on  payment  of  a 
certain  sura  of  money  to  the  King.61, 62   Here  we  have 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  not  the  trial  by  equals;  and  the 
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Trial  by  Jury,  such  as  it  then  was,  was  limited  in 
criminal  cases  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
such  a  luxury.  For  the  others,  Trial  by  Ordeal  was 
adopted,  but  after  a  time  that  system  of  trial  was 
forbidden,  and  in  the  year  a.d.  1215,  the  year  before 
the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter,  it  was  formally 
abolished.  Trial  by  Compurgation  had  been  done 
away  with  by  the  Normans  soon  after  their  arrival, 
and  Trial  by  Battle  was  suited  to  peculiar  cases  only. 
The  Trial  by  Jury,  therefore,  as  established  by  Henry 
the  Second,  became  general  in  criminal  as  well  as 
other  cases. 

At  last  it  was  provided  by  the  Magna  Charta  Trial  bj 
granted  by  King  John,  that  no  man  should  be  con-  le^h^uiiy 
deraned  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  S^S^ 
equals.  In  the  words  of  Magna  Charta,  it  was  en-  Gtarw. 
acted  that  "  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  any  ways 
destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  Here  the  great  principle 
of  Trial  by  Jury  is  distinctly  recognised.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  modern  system,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
witnesses  were  at  that  time  brought  before  the  juries, 
and  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  such  being  the 
practice  for  two  hundred  years  afterwards.48  Never- 
theless the  two  great  principles  on  which  the  system 
rested,  viz.,  first,  the  separation  of  the  jury  from  the 
judge,  and  secondly,  the  pronouncing  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  by  the  verdict  of  his  equals, 
were  established  at  the  time  that  the  Magna  Charta 
was  granted,  and  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  place 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  changes  until  it  arrived 
exactly  at  its  present  form. 
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I  cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  Trial  by 
Jury,  without  again  expressing  my  opinion  of  its  value, 
particularly  in  criminal  cases,  and  summing  up  its 
special  advantages.  It  secures,  as  far  as  is  possible,  an 
honest  verdict,  it  educates  the  people  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  it  compels  a  judge  to  attend  carefully  to  a 
trial,  as  he  has  to  sum  up  all  the  facts  to  the  jury, 
and  it  renders  impossible  the  corruption  or  despotism 
of  a  judge. 


Codrt  of  Chancery. 

Court  of  There   is    another    court,    and,    indeed,    another 

tom^T     branch  of  law,  and  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  of 

wftTof     wnictt  vou  nave  not  ye*  heard.     It  is  a  court  to 

common      temper  the  severity  of  the  rules  of  law  administered 

pZwu     by  other  courts88,  and  while  the  object  of  the  other 

mtidonof    courta  is  to  give  redress  for  offences  or  injuries  com- 

injnries.      mitted,  one  principal  object  of  this  court  is  to  prevent 

the  commission  of  such  offences  or  injuries.     So  great 

was  the  respect  paid  to  this  court,  that,  in  ancient 

times,  it  was  considered  by  the  humbler  classes,  and 

by  the  oppressed  generally,  that   the  head  of  this 

court  had  the  power  of  giving  redress  for  every  kind 

of  injury  and  injustice,  whether  the  Common   Law 

provided  a  remedy  or  not.38 

This  high  and  mighty  court  was  called  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  and  I  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  out 
how  this  great  court  arose,  and  when  it  obtained  its 
high  powers. 

Origin  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  King        In  the  earliest  times  of  our  history,  as  I  have  told 
2£2£j~"  vou»   tne  King  personally  was  applied  to  for  the. 
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redress  of  injuries.     It  was  impossible  for  the  King 
himself  to  attend  to  all  such  applications.    Conse- 
quently he  appointed  wise  men  under  him  to  look  to 
them.     But  still,  it  was  necessary  for  the  King  to 
have   a  secretary  to  assist  him  in  bringing  these 
complaints  under  the  notice  of  the  wise  men,  and  in 
other  matters  of  business.10*     Writs  (that  is,  written 
precepts  or  orders)  also  had  to  be  issued  summoning 
the  adversary,  against  whom  the  complaint  was  made, 
to  appear  before  the  wise  men,  and  forms  were  adopted 
to  be  used  in  like  cases.     An  office,  or  chamber,  in  whose 
which  such  business  should  be  transacted,  also  was  ^f^™,, 
necessary.     The  office  was  called  The  Chancery,  and  Cbancery, 
the  secretary  was  called  The  Chancellor.     The  name  and  hence 
of  Chancery  was  given  to  this  office,  because  the  ™*^T 
Secretary,  who  sat  in  the  office,   had  his  seat  in  a  5fAd*„ 
kind  of  inner  chamber,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
office  by  a  sort  of  lattice  work,  called  in  Latin  can- 
celli,  from  which  the  word   "  chancery  "  is  derived. 
The  chancel  of  a  church  is  derived  from  the  same 
word,  and  is  applied  to  a  part  of  the  church  which  is 
railed  off.    It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  word 
"chancellor"  is  derived  from   another  Latin   word 
meaning  to  cancel,  because   the  Chancellor  some- 
times   cancelled  the  proceedings   of   other  courts. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  secretary  was  colled  a  Chancellor 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor  performed  such  duties,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the 
place  where  he  sat  is  the  correct  one.     But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  derivation  of  the  name,  the  King 
had  a  secretary,  who  was  called  a  Chancellor.     With-  Anglo- 
out  attempting  to  trace  the  existence  of  a  Chancellor  up  Kings  had 
to  a  more  remote  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  Anglo-  £JjDS 
Saxon   monarchs,   from   Ethelbert  downwards,  had 
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The  Chan-  such  an  officer."     The   secretary  or  Chancellor,  at 
gtnatywu  first,  was  always  a  dignitary  of  the  church.     When 
J^J*  a     the  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
St.  Augustine,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelbert,  the 
King  had  his  own  chapel  and  his  own  priest,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  who  acted  as  his  confessor, 
and  who  took  care  of  his  chapel.66    This  person  was 
undoubtedly  much  better  educated  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laymen  who  attended  on  the  King.     On  the 
conversion  of  Ethelbert,  he  probably  selected  as  his 
priest  one  of  the  Italian  missionaries  who  came  over 
with  St.  Augustine,  and  who  must  have  possessed 
much  more  knowledge  than  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The 
priest  being  constantly  near  his  person,  and  being 
a  well-educated  man,  naturally  acquired  the  King's 
confidence,   and   we  find  that  the  King  made  him 
his  secretary,  and  not  only  employed  him  in  matters 
of  common  business,  but  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  state.     I  have  told  you  in  what  way  this  secre- 
tary came  to  be  called  Chancellor.     Now,  the  Chan- 
The  Chan-  cellor,  or  priest- secretary,  being  the  King's  confessor, 
clmTtht    became  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,   and, 
theKJng'i   although  the  Chancellor  is  not  now  a  priest,  nor  has 
conscience,  been  since  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  is  still  to  the  present 

day  called  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience. 

Hb  thn«  The  fact  of  the  Chancellor  being  the  keeper  of  the 

judgTof"  King's  conscience,  led  to  his  being  made  the  judge  of 

"f  cSn1*    *n'B  Court  °^  Chancery,  the  object  of  which  was,  as  I 

wry.         have  told  you,  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  law, 

which  in  early  ages  was  too  rude  and  clumsy  to  be 

applied  to  all  cases  of  wrong  which  needed  a  remedy. 

In  very  early  times  the  King  himself  had  the  power 

of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  law,  for  we  find  in 

the  Laws  of  King  Edgar,  "  If  the  law  be  too  heavy, 
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let  him  seek  a  mitigation  of  it  from  the  King."71  It 
was  always  a  maxim  that  the  King  could  not  inten- 
tionally do  any  wrong,  and  that  therefore  if  any  of  his 
subjects  suffered  wrong  from  being  unable  to  obtain 
justice  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  King,  if  he  only  knew 
of  this,  would  set  the  wrong  to  rights.64  The  Chan- 
cellor, consequently,  as  keeper  of  the  King's  con- 
science, was  bound  to  see  that  the  King  did  no 
wrong,  -or  if  inadvertently  he  did  wrong,  the  Chan- 
cellor advised  him  how  to  act,  or  acted  for  him. 


The  Law  administered  in  ike  Court  of  Chancery  is 
founded  on  the  Roman  Law. 
As  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  almost  always,  for 
several  centuries,  an  ecclesiastic,  be  was  well  versed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  which  then 
formed  a  leading  subject  of  study  with  the  clergy. 
The  Roman  Empire,  which  so  long  governed  the 
world,  reached  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  and 
gradually  perfected  an  elaborate  and  enlightened 
system  of  law,  which  is  contained  in  books  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  This  system,  which  is 
called  the  Civil  Law,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Com-  OMlLnr 
rnon  Law  (which  I  have  already  explained  to  you),  Homin  0a 
is  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  ruder  and  more  Law- 
imperfect  laws  of  our  ancestors,  and  from  it  the 
Chancellors  mainly  drew  the  principles  which  they 
applied  with  great  success  to  regulate  those  transac- 
tions between  man  and  man  which  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  justice,  be  settled  by  the  rules  of  the 
Common  Law  of  the  realm.  The  Roman  system  of 
equitable  jurisprudence  is  mainly  therefore  the  founda- 
tion of  the  law  administered  in  the  Court,  of  Chancery. 
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The  Great  Seal. 
The  Chancellor  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  King's 
seal.  The  writs  issued  in  the  King's  name  by  the 
Chancellor  were  usually  signed,  but  the  art  of  writing 
was  not  common  at  that  time,  and  therefore  seals 
were  often  used  instead.  The  King,  following  the 
custom  of  the  times,  adopted  a  seal,  which  was  called 
the  Great  Seal.     The  King's  chapel  was  the  place 


Grunt  Scul  of  E,l»nrcl  the  Confessor.     (British  Museum.) 

where  these  sealed  documents  were  kept  for  safety, 
and  the  Chancellor,  as  keeper  of  the  chapel  and 
Great  seal  issuer  of  the  writs,  had  charge  of  the  seal.  This 
feu  by  the  8ea]  y^g  useij  a8  eariy  aa  the  reign  of  Edgar,  Alfred's 
grandson,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  the  present  day.  The  mere  delivery  of 
this  seal  to  him  by  the  sovereign,  constitutes  him 
Lord  Chancellor. 
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Examples  of  Remedies  provided  by  Court  of  Chancery. 

I  have  told  you  that  oue  of  the  principal  objects  of  The  Court 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  to  temper  the  rigour  and  wtJ  en- 
severity  of  the  other  courts  of  law.     It  was  found  g^"™ 
that  the  strict  law,  as  administered  in   the  other  ?tf»r..th>n 
courts,  was  not  always  in  -complete  accordance  with  oftheUw. 
justice.   Suppose,  for  instance,  the  owner  of  an  estate 
should  borrow  money  on  it,  and  give  up  his  estate  to 
the  lender,  on  condition  that  if  he  repaid  the  money 
in  twelve  months  the  estate  should  be  given  back  to 
him.    Well,  he  might  not  be  able  to  repay  the  money 
in  twelve  months,  but  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  might 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so.    According  to  Common  Law, 
the  lender  of  the  money  might  keep  the  estate, 
although  it  might  be  worth  ten  times  more  than  the 
money  lent.     This  would  be  most  unjust,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  would  interfere  and  compel  the 
restoration  of  the  estate  on  repayment  of  the  money 
with  interest. 

Again,  suppose,  in  old  times,  the  owner  of  an  estate 
was  going  to  the  Crusades.  It  would  be  necessary 
that,  in  his  absence,  some  person  should  act  as  the 
owner  and  perform  such  feudal  services  as  fell  on  the 
owner  of  the  estate.  To  secure  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  he  might  entrust  his  estate  to  some 
friend,  and  convey  it  to  him  on  the  promise  that  it 
should  be  restored  to  him  on  his  return.  If  his  friend 
proved  false  and  would  not  give  back  the  estate,  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  afforded  no  redress,  but  the 
Court  of  Chancery  enforced  the  trust  and  compelled 
the  restoration  of  the  estate  to  the  rightful  owner. 

But  I  have  told  you  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  conrtof 
■     -  -         -    -  Chancery 

'   prevents 
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Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  learned  that  one 
of  my  neighbours  was  beginning  to  erect  close  to  my 
dwelling  a  manufactory  of  some  unhealthy  and  offen- 
sive nature  that  would  be  a  nuisance.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  he  had  done  it,  I  should  at  once  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  issue  an  injunction,  and  thus  restrain  the 
further  building  of  the  manufactory  if  I  could  make 
good  my  complaint.  If  I  were  to  wait  till  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  at  work,  I  could  then  get 
damages  for  the  nuisance  in  a  Court  of  Common 
Law,  but  that  would  be  no  compensation  to  me,  and 
therefore  this  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  of  the 
utmost  value. 

Undermining  a  house,  changing  the  course  of  a 
stream,  digging  a  mine  under  another  man's  land,  are 
similar  injuries  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
prevent. 

The  changes  in  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  were 
so  gradual,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  Court 
of  Chancery  became  a  separate  and  distinct  court,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  that  the  supremacy  of  the  office 
was  established."  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present 
to  trace  the  changes  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  beyond 
this  period,  as  it  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place 
as  we  advance  in  the  history,  and  when  I  treat  of  the 
improvement  of  our  laws,  which,  I  have  told  you,  I 
shall  do  at  a  future  time. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  Doctors1  Commons. 
History  of       There  is  still  one  other,  and  that  a  most  important 
relative  to    branch  of  law,  the  consideration  of  which  is  necessary 
Uieclergj. 
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to  complete  our  survey  of  the  origin  of  English  law.  The  Canon 
I  mean  the  Canon  Law,  according  to  which,  the  laws 
relating  to  Church  and  Spiritual  matters  are  adminis- 
tered, and  which  were  originally  administered  by  the 
clergy  themselves. 

The  courts  in  which  this  law  is  administered  owe 
their  origin,  in  this  country,  to  an  enactment  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but,  in  order  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  they  sprang  into  existence,  we  must 
study  the  History  of  similar  Courts  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  its  pro-  On  tba 
fessors  had  been  exhorted  to  withdraw  their  differences  of  Europe 
from  the  cognisance  of  profane  tribunals,  and  to  submit  w^  "£• 
them  to  the  paternal  authority  of  their  bishops.     The  J2j!|££ 
Emperor  Constantine  and  his  successors,  appointed  the  awEcetai. 
bishops  as  the  general  arbitrators  within  their  respec-  court*. 
tive  dioceses ;  and  the  officers  of  justice  were  com- 
pelled to  execute  their  decisions  without  delay  or 
appeal.      At  first  the  consent  of  both  parties  was 
requisite  to  authorise  the  interference  of  the  spiritual 
judge,  but  the  Emperor  Theodosius  gave  either  party 
the  power  to  take  his  cause  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  magistrate  and  transfer  it  to  that  of  the 
spiritual  judge."    The  laity  were  thus  permitted  to 
choose  the  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical  court,  for  the 
redress  of  injuries,  but "  the  clergy  were  compelled  to 
accept  of  the  bishop  as  their  judge." 76*  n 

At  these  courts,  or  synods,  "  matters  relative  to  -At  *«• 
church  government,  and  disputes  between  the  clergy  spiritual 
as  to  their  civil  rights,  were  settled  and  determined,  qaettiom 
All  offences  against  Christianity,  also,  whether  com-  "Jl1^" 
mitted  by  the  clergy  or  by  the  laity,  were  settled  at  M  w  with 
these  courts.     Questions  as  to  marriage  and  divorce  muled. 
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were  universally  admitted  to  be  matters  belonging 
entirely  to  the  Church,  and  were  consequently  brought 
before  these  synods,  and  matters  relative  to  wills  also 
came  under  their  cognisance."  19,  M  Such  was  the 
practice  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  in  England, 
"  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  sit  with  the 
Bheriff,  in  the  court  of  the  county,  his  ecclesiastical 
became  blended  with  his  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
many  causes,  which  in  other  countries  had  been 
reserved  to  the  spiritual  judge,  were  decided  in 
England  before  a  mixed  tribunal." 78 
Ctogj  You  will  remember  I  told  you  that  it  was  the 

thlTuitj'm  practice  in  England,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  join 
taEnriuS  *ne  clergy  with  the  thanes  in  the  courts  of  law.     This 
fru?it       practice  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  beneficial. 
times.        On  the  one  band,  it  secured  the  assistance  of  a  body 
of  the  best  educated  men  of  the  time,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and,  on  the  other,  it  prevented  the 
clergy  from  being  separated  from  all  temporal  matters, 
and   thus  dissevered  from  their  flocks  in   all  but 
spiritual  concerns, 
wiufwn  When  William  the  Conqueror  became  King  of 

the  Con-  *  ° 

queror        England,  "he  directed  that  no  bishop  or  archdeacon 
thTcccieii-  should   for   the   future   hear   complaints  relative   to 
"edla<>m  church  matters  in  the  county  or  hundred  court.,  but 
jariidic-      that  all  such  pleas  should  be  determined  before  the 
bishop,  wheresoever  he  should  appoint,  according  to 
the    canon  and  ecclesiastical  laws,   and  forbad  all 
and  thnB     iavmen  from  interfering  in  Buch  matters.     To  this 
auicai        ordinance  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
began.        courts  which  now  exist  throughout  the  kingdom 
owes  its  origin."  M-26     Church  matters  were  thus  ad- 
ministered in  a  separate  court,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  an  attempt  was  made  to  withdraw  church  men, 
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or  priests,  in  a  like  manner  from  lay  tribunals,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

This  separation  of  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical 
matters  from  the  civil  courts  was  the  cause  of  con- 
stant disputes  between  the  Kings  and  the  Popes,  and 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  considering 
these  important  events,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
all  England  was  then  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  it 
was  Roman  Catholic  kings  of  England,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  laity,  who  disputed  the  usurpations  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

"  When  the  spiritual  court  was  once  divided  from  Conw- 
the  temporal,  different  principles  and  maxims  began  to  dHding 
prevail  in  that  tribunal.  The  bishop,"  who  was  the  JJwrfSd 
bead  of  the  Spiritual  Court,  "  thought  it  no  ways  Ijl"^*1 
unsuitable  that  subjects  of  a  different  nature-  from 
those  concerning  which  the  temporal  courts  decided 
should  be  adjudged  by  different  laws."  He  therefore 
introduced  the  Canon  Law,  according  to  which  the 
law  in  the  spiritual  courts  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  administered,  and  which  was  so  called,  because 
it  was  there  called  the  Codex  Canonum  veins  Ecclesice 
Romance,  or  ancient  code  of  the  canons  (or  rules)  of 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  probable  that  these  ancient 
canons  originally  were  not  so  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  state.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  it  seemed  expedient  so  to  do.  The 
existence  of  a  church  with  various  grades  of  ministers 
seemed  to  demand  a  special  system  of  law.  But 
the  body  of  canon  law  soon  exceeded  all  reasonable 
bounds.  "  Instead  of  confining  their  regulations  to 
sacred  things,  the  canonists  laid  down  rules  for  the 
ordering  of  all  matters  of  a  different  nature,  whether 
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civil  or  criminal.    The  buying  and  selling  of  land, 
leasing,  mortgaging,  the  prosecution  and  punishment 
of  murder,  theft,  and  many  other  objects  of  temporal 
judicature,  are  provided  for  by  the  canon  law;  by 
which,  and  by  which  alone,  it  was  meant  that  the 
clergy  should  be  governed  as  a  distinct  people  from 
the  laity."88* 
Anfttumpt      "  The  Emperor  Constantine  bad  thought  that  tbe 
totiih- "    irregularities  of  an  order  of  men,  devoted  to  tbe 
dTm'/fcrai  affai™  °f  religion,  Bhould  be  veiled  from  the  scru- 
the  juris-     tinising  eye  of  the  people.    With  this  view,  he  granted 
tbe  Tera-    to  each  bishop,  if  he  were  accused  of  violating  the 
SmL       **wt  *^e  liberty  of  being  tried  by  his  own  colleagues ; 
and  moreover  invested  him  with  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  own  clergy."  n 

"  Tbe  Canon  Law  was  founded  on  the  Roman  civil 
law,  and  could  not  exist  without  it 98b,  and  the  study 
of  tbe  civil  law  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  and 
their  immediate  successors,  almost  confined  to  the 
clergy.  Thus  armed  with  an  almost  exclusive  know- 
ledge of  these  elaborate  systems  of  law,  the  clergy 
ventured  to  encounter  tbe  established  authority  of 
municipal  law,  whose  dictates  were  very  opposite  to 
their  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  sovereignty."  •** 

"  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  a  very  complete  collection 
of  Canon  Law  was  made,  containing  many  extrava- 
gant opinions,  all  tending  to  exalt  the  clerical  state, 
and  exempt  the  clergy  from  secular  law. M*  Lectures 
on  the  subject  were  delivered  at  Oxford,  and  Stephen, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  such  doctrines,  forbad  the 
reading  of  books  on  Canon  Law,  but  the  clergy  disre- 
garded the  prohibition.  Among  the  doctrines  thus 
set  forth,  it  was  laid  down, — that  any  custom  against 
the  decree  of  a  Pope  is  void  j  that  all  men  must  obey 
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the  Pope's  commands.     It  is  made  an  anathema  to 
sue  a  clergyman  before  a  lay  judge;  if  a  lay  judge 
condemn  a  priest  he  is  to  be  excommunicated;  a  lay- 
man  cannot  give  evidence  against  a  priest;  and  so 
on.     Till  these  doctrines  prevailed  the  separation  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical   courts  ■was  not  of 
much  importance.    But  the  church  proceeded  from 
one  step  to  another  in  their  attempts  at  encroachment 
on  the  power  of  the  king.     Among  other  matters  the  And  to  ob- 
clergy  tried  to  obtain  control  over  presentments  to  right  of 
benefices  or  livings.     These  were  originally  private  m^u  ^ 
grants  to  those  who  performed  religious  duties,  and  UriBP- 
were  originally  in  the  sole  disposal  of  the  grantor. 
This  occasioned  a  long  contest,  but  at  length  King 
John  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  extent  of  granting 
that  lay  patrons  should  be  obliged  to  present  the 
priests,  whom  they  appointed,  to  tie  bishop  who  gave 
them  institution. Mf 

"  The  Pope  claimed  a  like  method  -of  filling  vacant  The  Pope 
bishoprics,  but  for  a  long  time  the  spirited  resistance  tain  the 
of  our  kings  defeated  his  attempts.    Bishops  held  eu^y 
their  lands  of  the  king  as  baronies,  according  to  the  '^nt 
Feudal  System,  and  were  indeed,  as  they  still  are,  rice. 
Barons.      The  bishops  received  investiture  of  those 
lands,  and  did  homage  to  the  King  for  them.    Henry 
the  First  found  it  expedient  to  yield  to  the  pope  and 
give  up  the  investiture,  but  retaining   the   homage. 
King  John  gave  up  to  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries 
the  right  of  electing  their  prelates,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  form  of  granting  a  licence  to  elect,  but  pro- 
viding that,  if  he  refused  the  licence,  the  electors 
might    proceed  without  it.      He    also  reserved   the 
possession  and  use  of  the  estates  during  a  vacancy." Dit* 
They  were  held  of  him,  and  if  his  tenant  died  they 
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of  course  reverted  to  him.  "  Contests  on  these 
matters  between  church  and  king  went  on  continually, 
till  at  length  Henry  the  Second  enacted,  by  his  parlia- 
ment, a  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute.  This 
enactment  was  called  "  The  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
CoMtuu-  don.'*  By  this  it  was  provided,  among  othermatters, 
clarendon,  that  priests  accused  of  any  crime,  of  which  the  secular 
courts  took  notice,  should  be  tried  by  those  courts ; 
that  the  consent  of  the  king  was  necessary  to  the 
filling  up  of  any  benefice,  and  that,  during  a  vacancy, 
the  king  should  receive  the  rents  as  of  his  demesne. 
The  pope  objected  to  these  enactments,  and  Henry, 
Btruck  with  a  panic  of  superstition  and  remorse  for 
the  murder  of  Becket,  refrained  from  putting  them 
in  force.  He  wrote  to  the  pope  and  stated  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  yielded  amongst 
other  things,  that  no  priest  should  be  brought  before 
a  secular  judge  for  any  crime  except  an  offence 
against  the  forest  laws."  Still  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  remained  in  force,  although  Henry  feared 
to  put  them  in  force. ^s,, 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  further  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  quarrels  between  the  king  and  the 
church,  but  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce 
this  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  explain  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  attempted  to  extend  the  Canon  Law. 

The  Eccie-      From  this  time  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  juris- 

c^Ja  ad-  diction   over  wills,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  all 

r^Td    spiritual  matters. 

relating  to  "  Questions  as  to  the  validity  of  wills  of  real  and 
personal  estate  were  of  a  nature  that  might  well  be 
decided  on  at  the  county,  hundred,  or  manor  courts, 
but,  on  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction,  the  bishops  carried  with  them  the 
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jurisdiction  as  to  wills  and  intestacy,  so  far  as  regards 
personal  estate."80  Real  property,  that  is,  landed 
property,  could  not  be  left  by  mil,  so  long  as  the 
Feudal  System  lasted,  as  land  could  not  be  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  without  actual  delivery, 
which  could  not  take  place  after  the  death  of  the 
testator.3* 

"  The  clergy,  from  the  first,  claimed,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly conceded  by  Richard  the  First  to  the  Nor- 
man clergy,  that  all  questions  of  breach  of  faith,  and 
of  oath3,"  which  perhaps  were  considered  to  be  spi- 
ritual matters,  "should  be  tried  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals ;  but,  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  altogether  restrained  from 
meddling  with  all  questions  of  breach  of  faith  or  trust, 
arising  between  laymen,  in  regard  to  civil  matters. 
Questions  relating  to  marriage  and  wills,  including  Theciergj 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  on  marriage  and  legacies,  as  j^j^^im 
well  as  all  matters  merely  spiritual,  were  left  to  the  °.ver  n"r- 
cognisance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.   The  probate  of  «nd  «pm- 
wills  of  personal  estate  has,  ever  since  the  separation  ^n,^11" 
of  the  cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  matters  from  the 
county  court,  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts."  M 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  has  long 
ceased  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  but  it 
was  thus  that  they  came  to  have  the  control  over  all 
matters  relative  to  church  discipline,  marriage,  divorce 
and  wills.  By  recent  statutes  (20  &  21  Vic.  cap.  77. 
and  cap.  85.)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  over  matters  relating  to  wills  and  to  marriage 
and  divorce,  has  been  taken  away,  and  two  new 
courts  of  the  Queen  have  been  created ;  one  the  Court 
of  Probate,  and  the  other  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,     Thus  these  matters  which  were 
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for  so  many  centuries  treated  in  this  country  as  eccle- 
siastical, have  at  last  been  transferred  to  temporal 
courts  as  more  properly  belonging  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  system  of  law 
administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  an  account  of  the  place  where  the 
law  is  administered. 

An  English  bishop  had  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
his  whole  diocese,  and  there  was  in  every  diocese  a 
court  held  before  the  official  principal  of  the  bishop. 
Besides  these  there  were  courts  of  the  archbishops. 
The  highest  court  of  the  kind  was  the  Court  of 
Arches,  which  was  known  by  that  name  long  before 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  so  called  from 
Bow  Church,  which  was  designated  Sancta  Maria  de 
Arcubus,  or  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches,  in  which  the 
Doctora"  court  was  holden.  For  a  long  time  the  lawyers,  or 
Common..  advocate8)  wno  practised  in  this  Court  mixed  with 
and  lived  among  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
they  agreed  to  dwell  together  in  contiguous  houses, 
and  enjoy  a  community  of  board,  or  commons.  Their 
place  of  abode  was  then  called  the  College  of  Doctors 
and  Advocates.  They  imitated  college  life  in  pro- 
viding that,  although  the  Advocates  might  be  married, 
their  wives  could  not  reside  in  the  college.  In  1568, 
the  Dean  of  the  Arches  took  a  lease  of  Montjoy 
House,  and  other  buildings  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ben- 
nett, Paul's  Wharf,  and  the  court  over  which  he 
presided,  viz.,  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
together  with  the  Admiralty  Court  (of  which  I  shall 
give  an  account),  were  thenceforward  holden  there, 
and  the  whole  place  was  called  Doctors'  Commons. l07 
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Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning crimes  or  injuries  committed  on  the  sea,  is 
practised  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,   which,   for  Admiralty 
reasons  I  will  presently  explain,  holds  its  sittings  in 
Doctors'  Commons. 

The  Admiralty  Court  is  a  court  of  very  high 
antiquity.  It  has  been  distinctly  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  there  is  strong 
probability  of  its  existence  in  the  reign  of  Kichard 
the  First.  This  prince  stands  very  high  in  the 
history  of  maritime  jurisprudence.  On  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  while  he  was  in  the  island  of 
Oleron  on  the  coast  of  France,  he  compiled  a  body  of 
maritime  laws,  which  has  thence  been  called  '  The 
Laws  of  Oleron.' "  M  This  has  always  been  deemed 
the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  forms  of  its  proceedings  were  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law,  and  the  advocates  in  this  court  were 
doctors  in  the  civil  law,  from  whence  the  connection 
of  this  court  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Doctors' 
Commons  may  easily  be  traced. 


CONCLUSION. 

From  the  sketch  thus  given  of  the  history  of.  the  TheSmmi 

origin  of  our  laws  and  courts  of  justice,  it  will  be  seen  £XJ° 

that  in  the  early  Saxon  times,  the  system  attempted  their  I»j'8 

was  to  embody  the  whole  of  the  written  law  of  the  Codes. 
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kingdom  into  a  complete  code  of  laws.     This  was  a 
humble  imitation  of  what  had  before  been  done  with 
great  success  by  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  par- 
ticularly Justinian  ;   but  our  Saxon  codes  were  rude 
in  their  construction,  and  meagre  in  their  provisions, 
and  they  were  therefore  incapable  of  being  applied  to 
many  cases  which  arose  as  society  became  more  civi- 
lised, and  its  transactions  more  complicated. 
in  modem       From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  no  attempt 
hH  not  ™    has  been  made  to  form  a  code  of  the  English  laws,  but 
^rted      "^"ct8  °^  P&rl'ament  Qave  keen  passed  from  time  to  time 
when  experience  showed  that  some  improvement  in  the 
existing  laws  was  necessary.     Our  statute  law,  which 
is  composed  of  such  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  as  re- 
main unrepealed,  and  our  unwritten  common  law  as 
expounded  by  the  Judges,  and  the  system  of  equit- 
able jurisprudence,  which  has  in  course  of  time  been 
elaborated  by  a  long  series  of  judicial  decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  now  constitute  what  may  be  called 
it  i»  there-  the  raw  materials  of  English  law ;  but  these  are  of 
cult  to        such  an  undefined  and  complex  nature,  and  so  scat-  . 
sjwemrf    tered,  that  only  those  persons  who  have  made  law  the 
L«w  m  a    study  of  their  lives  can  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  details,  or  understand  how  to  apply  legal  principles 
to  any  but  the  simplest  cases. 
Many  per-        No  man,  however,  is  permitted  by  our  Courts  of 
our  Law.    Justice  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  ignorance 
fonnod'imo'  °f tDe  law  °f  h'8  country,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
a  Code.       contended  by  many  persons  that  our   laws  ought, 
after  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  our 
Saxpn  ancestors,  and  most  of  the  modern  continental 
states,  to  be  reduced  within  the  compass  of  a  code 
which  may  be  read  and  referred  to  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  what  the  laws  are,  which  he  is  bound 
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to  obey.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  recent 
legislation,  which  may  be  considered  as  preliminary 
to  this  desirable  result,  and  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  already  been  passed  for  consolidating  into  one 
statute  all  former  Acts  relating  to  the  same  subject 
matter.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  much  Thiahu 
success  with  regard  to  the  criminal  law,  which  is  compiled 
almost  wholly  composed  of  statutory  enactments,  and  {jjjjjjjf 
we  may  expect  Bome  day  to  see  even  our  unwritten 
common  law,  and  our  system  of  equitable  jurispru- 
dence, dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  though  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  there  will  necessarily 
be  far  greater.  The  attention,  however,  of  some  of 
our  most  eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen  is  now 
directed  to  the  task,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  British  nation  to  found 
colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  spread 
its  laws  and  institutions  over  an  empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  To  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies, 
-  no  more  munificent  boon  could  be  given  by  the 
parent  country,  than  a  complete  compendium  of  its  Acompicta 
laws  embodied  in  a  Code.     It  has  been  said  of  Bona-  £££* 


also,  as  Englishmen,  express  our  hope,  that  when  the 
colonies  which  we  have  planted  have  become  great 
and  independent  states,  they  will  have  to  reckon 
among  their  obligations  to  England,  not  only  their 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  and  lineage,  and  the  noble  lan- 
guage of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  but  also  a  Code  of 
Laws  more  complete  in  its  provisions,  and  more 
enlightened  in  its  principles,  than  any  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen. 
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The  following  list  of  references  is  not  given  u  a  list  of  original 
authorities,  but  solely  as  a  reference  to  the  authors  whom  I  hare 
quoted,  and  on  whom  I  have  relied.  I  have  given  them,  partly  to 
enable  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  verify  my  quotations,  and  test 
my  accuracy,  and  partly  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  subject  more  folly. 
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royal  iivo.  London,  1840. 
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The  History  and  Antiipiitiei  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Kiags  of  England.     By 

Thomas  Madox,  Esq.    a  vols.  4to.  2nd  edition,  1769. 

"  VoL  L  pp.  161  and  191.  «  p.  a.  "  p.  6. 

,  Barrister  at  Law. 


The  Sajons  at  England.   By  John  M.  Kehble,  M.A.,  &c    S  vols.  8TO.  1849. 


and  Vol.  IT.  p.  SB,  &c. 


Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  English  Civilians ;  trith  an  Historical 
Introduction  relative  to  the  College  of  Advocates.  By  One  of  tho  Members  of 
the  College.     1  vol.  8vo.  London,  1804. 

"*  Abridged  from  Introdnction. 
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LECTURE  THIRD 

AJ).  1216—72. 

THE  BSION  OF   HENRY   THE  THIRD. 

General  Character  of  Hkhbi  to*  Thibd,  and  of  his  Reign.  —  Enlarged 
Summary  of  Event*  at  the  end  of  John's  Reign.  —  Henry's  Position 
on  his  Accession  to  the  Throne.  —  Military  Operations  of  the  French 
and  the  Barons  against  the  King.  —  Contests  with  the  Barons.  —  The 
History  of  Fulke  de  Bresute.  —  History  and  Origin  of  Fairs.  —  Wars 
with  France.  —  Disgrace  of  De  Burgh,  the  King's  Marriage,  History 
of  new  Favourites,  and  Opposition  of  the  Barons.  —  The  Pope's 
Oppression  of  the  English  Clergy.  —  Simon  de  MontforL—  The  King's 
Struggles  with  the  Barons.  —  The  Battle  of  Evesbam,  —Summary 
of  the  Character  of  Henry  the  Third.  —  Remarkable  Persons  in  bis 
Reign. -  •  Robin  Hood.—  The  Wife  and  Issue  of  Henry  the  Third. 

General  Character  of  Henry  the  Third  and  of  his 
Reign. 

At  the  commencement  of  this,  my  third,  Lecture  on  Henry  h. 
the  History  of  England,  I  must  remark,  that,  as  we  i.rJTi^ie. 
have  now  reached  a  period,  when  events  left  marks, 
which  may  be  traced  even  at  the   present  day,  I 
intend,  henceforth,  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
history  of  each  succeeding  reign. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. is  said  to  be  un-  Tbiswign 
interesting,  and  there  are,  indeed,  but  few  stirring  jXt01" 
events,  while  in  the  character  of  Henry  himself,  there  "* 
is  nothing  to  admire.    He  was  by  turns  in  the  hands 
of  favourites,    who   were    foreigners,    of  the    cardi- 
nals sent  over  by  the  Pope,  or  of  barons  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  yield.    When  in  need,  he  took 
solemn  oaths  to  reform  abuses ;  when  his  need  was 
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Usury  in.  satisfied,   he  scrupled  not    to   break    those    oaths. 
a.d7Isis.  Thrice  did  he  solemnly  swear  to  govern  according  to 
the  Magna  Charta,   and  thrice  did  he  laugh  that 
charter  to  scorn,  when  he  had   escaped  from  the 
danger  which  alone  induced  him  to  make  the  pro- 
Henry'a      miae.     He  had  no  strong  will,  inciting  him  to  some 
wuik  *od     definite  end,  and  by  its  bold  consistency  compelling 
flcU*!         admiration,  in  spite  of  the  tyranny  by  which  alone 
that  end  could  be  accomplished.     No !  he  was  con- 
sistent only  in  getting, what  he  could,  in   granting 
what  he  could  not  help,  and  in  revoking  what  he  had 
granted  so  soon  as  he  recovered  the  power.     He  had 
no  vices,  he  was  but  miserably  weak, 
but  the  And  yet  his  reign  is  not  only  important,  but,  as 

pon«nt,™-  I  hope  you  will  find,  it  is  interesting  also.  The 
JiSTiEww  struggles  to  free  the  realm  from  French  dominion, 
™  «*-  the  resistance  of  the  barons  against  the  King's  oppres- 
sions, the  successful  rebellion  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  self-government,  are 
all  matters  of  interest ;  ay,  and  of  moment  too,  even 
at  this  our  present  day.  But  there  are  interesting 
matters  too,  of  lighter  kind.  You  will  bear  of  the 
life  of  the  merry  foresters,  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  "  under  the  greenwood  tree  ; "  of  strange  ad- 
ventures of  the  barons ;  and  of  the  fairs  held  over 
all  England  under  peculiar  privileges.  These  matters 
'will,  I  hope,  lighten  the  graver  scenes,  of  which  you 
must  be  informed,  if  you  are  to  listen  to  the  history 
of  your  native  land. 

Enlarged  Summary  of  Events  at  the  End  of  John's 
Reign. 

My  second  Lecture,  as  you  may  remember,  was 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
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English  Government  and  of  English  Laws.  I  must  Henry  hl 
now  take  up  the  thread  of  the  History  from  the  time  A-D.iaie. 
'  at  which  it  was  broken  off,  and,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry's  reign,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  chief 
of  those  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  that  of  King 
John,  and  add  a  few  details  to  the  facts  I  then  related 
to  you. 

The  Magna  Gharta  had  been  wrung  from  King  Map* 
John  by  the  barons.     They  had  been  roused  by  his  wrung 
oppressions,  by  his  treachery,  and  by  his  vices,  to  an  jX,.  ms 
assertion  of  their  rights ;  or  rather,  one  might  say, 
to  demand  pledges,  or  securities,  that  from  hence- 
forth, the  Kings  of  England  should  govern  according 
to  settled  laws,  instead  of  according  to  their  own 
caprices. 

King  John,  however,  although  he  had  solemnly  King  John 
sworn,  to  rule  according  to  the  Magna  Charts,  had  cpe  from 
no  sooner  affixed   his  seal  thereto,  than  he  made  J"™"'" 
ready  to  escape  from  its  conditions.     Having  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  Pope,  he  felt  he  might  count 
on  his  help  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  hence  he  sent  and  «p- 
to  Rome,  to  beg  for  absolution  from  his  oath.     The  p™" Voi 
absolution  was  granted.     But  John,  while  securing  "bK'Iation> 
spiritual  aid,  did  not  forget  the  need  of  temporal 
help;  and  he  sent  messengers,  to  those  parts  of  his 
French  dominions  which  had  not  been  taken  from 
him,  to  hire  soldiers,  at  any  price,  to  fight  for  him  *od  '"'** 
against  his  own  deceived  subjects.     The  barons,  too,  toidien. 
on  their  part,  felt  the  need  of  help,  and  of  a  leader, 
round  whom  they  and  their  friends  might   rally. 
Therefore,  they  also  applied  to  France,  and  offered  Thebwonn 
the  English  crown  to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Au-  Jro™» 
gustus,    afterwards  King  of  France  as  Louis  the  Loul^ 
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H«mry  in.  Eighth.     Louis  pretended  he  had  a  rightful  claim  to 

a.d.  me.  the  English  throne,  as  the  son  of  John's  elder  sister 

who  pre-     Eleanor,  who  married  Alphonso  the  Ninth,  called  "the  ' 

hu  ft  right  good  King  of  Castile."    He  treated  John  as  an  usurper, 

10  itm         who  had  murdered  the  rightful  claimant.    The  barons 

did  not  recognise  his  claim ;  but  they  did  not  object 

to  avail  themselves  of  it.     It  is  likely  also,  that  they 

thought  the  French  soldiers  hired  by  John  would  not 

fight  against  the  son  of  the  King  of  France,  and,  as 

nearly  one  third  of  France  belonged,  or  had  belonged, 

to  the  Kings  of  England,  they  may  have  felt  no 

horror  at  a  King  of  France  becoming  the  King  of 

England,  joined  to  France.     Happily  however  for 

England,  John  died '  before  any  great  success  had 

been  achieved  by  either  party,  and  his  eldest  son  Henry 

succeeded  to  the  throne  on  October  19th,  a.d.  1216. 

English  Possessions  in  France,  and  French 
Acquisitions  in  England. 

Henry't  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  began  with  a  strug- 

occupied     gle  to  free  England  from  French  invasion,  and  was 
»iehw«n   tnroUgQoat  much  occupied  in   wars   with   France, 
France-      for  the  recovery  of  those  provinces  that  John  had 
lost,  and  for  the  keeping  of  those  which  still  belonged 
to  the  Plantagenet  Kings  of  England.     It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  remind  you  how  it  was  that  certain 
parts  of  France  once  belonged  to  England;  to  state 
what  they  were,  and  what  still  remained  at  the  death 
of  John  ;  and  then  to  tell  you  what  parts  of  England 
were  held  by  the  French  on  Henry's  accession. 
PoM«-  The  right  of  English    Kings    to  possessions  in 

FmoM  France,  was  derived  from  a  Duke  of  Normandy  who 
became  King  of  England  as  William  the  First.  His 
"reat-grandaon,  Henry  the  Second  or  Henry  Plants 
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genet,  had,  as  I  related  to  you  in  my  first  Lecture,  EeD,J IU- 
larger  possessions  in  France  than  William.  He  was  a.d.  me. 
lord  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Aqui- 
taine,  and  Poitou ;  bnt  he  did  homage  for  them  to  the 
King  of  France,  as  his  feudal  superior.  During  the 
absence  of  Richard  the  Crusader  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Philip  Augustus  King  of  France,  endeavoured  to  seize 
these  provinces ;  but  John,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French 
coast,  from  the  borders  of  Flanders  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  John  had  derived  this  dominion  from  his  how  «c- 
father  Henry  the  Second,  who  received  Normandy  V&***i 
from  the  Conqueror ;  Aquitaine  and  Poitou  from  his 
wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis 
the  Seventh  of  France ;  and  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine from  Mb  father  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  But  he 
soon  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  French  possessions. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  Philip  Augustus  to  increase 
the  royal  domain  of  France,  which,  at  his  accession, 
consisted  only  of  a  small  extent  of  territory  round 
Paris,  and  indeed  in  no  way  representing  the  territory 
we  mean  now  when  we  apeak  of  France. 

"  If  one  compares  the  power  of  the  King  of  France, 
to  that  of  the  King  of  England  (in  France),  at  the 
accession  of  Philip  Augustus,  a.d.  1179,  one  is  sur- 
prised at  the  disproportion.  The  Boulonnais,  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  Anjou,  and  Brittany,  formed,  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  a  sovereignty,  compact,  and  supe- 
rior in  extent  to  that  of  the  King  of  France,  which 
comprised  only  the  Isle  of  France,  and  a  part  of 
Picardy  and  of  the  Orleannois.  While,  if  Henry  the 
Second  divided  with  his  suzerain,  or  feudal  lord,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  he 
was  almost  sole  possessor  of  the  provinces  to  the  south, 
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Hmyin.  or  which  extended  between  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  the 
a.d.  iai«.  Pyrenees,  and  the  Western  Ocean.  Touraine,  Poitou, 
Angoumois,  Saintonge,  Guienne,  Gascony,  le  Berri,  la 
Manche,  le  Limousin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Au- 
vergne  belonged  to  him.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  did 
him  homage  for  that  province,  of  which  he  had  always 
defended  the  independance ;  and  the  possessions  of 
the  King  of  Aragon,  along  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Perpignan  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  were  placed, 
by  treaties  of  alliance,  in  a  sort  of  dependauce  on  him. 
The  power,  or  influence,  of  England,  thus  extended 
over  forty-seven  of  the  departments,  while  Philip 
Augustus  hardly  ruled  over  twenty." l 

Philip  Augustus  desired  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  wholo  country.  The  various  duchies,  which 
only  feudally  submitted  to  him,  had  maintained  an 
independance  which  he  wished  to  destroy;  and 
whenever  he  had,  for  a  time,  subjected  them,  they 
soon  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  government, 
■nd  and  welcomed  back  John.    But  Philip  Augustus  took 

how  io»t.  near]v  tne  wn0]e  0f  Aquitaine  from  John,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century;  and  by  a  treaty  signed  at 
Parthenay,  in  1214,  a  truce  for  five  years  was  agreed 
on  between  John  and  Philip  Augustus,  the  conditions 
of  which  were,  that  John  should  give  up  all  his  pos- 
sessions north  of  the  Loire,  viz.  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  Thus  Philip  Augustus 
greatly  increased  the  domain  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  Henry  the  Third,  at  his  accession,  possessed  only 
Gascony,  and  part  of  Guienne.  He  probably  held 
some  castles,  and  had  some  indefinite  hold  on  parts 
of  Poitou,  but  the  province  itself,  as  a  whole,  had 
submitted  to  Philip  Augustus. 
We  must  now  see  what  success  Louis  had  obtained 
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in  England.  He  had  landed  at  Sandwich,  and  had  Henry  iil 
then  laid  siege  to,  and  taken,  the  castle  of  Rochester.  a.d.  iW 
In  London,  he  had  been  received  with  open  arras,  ^"jf1"" 
barons  and  citizens  meeting  him  in  procession.     All  >■>  Eng- 


Siege  of  Castle.     (Fro 
841 

the  counties,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  declared  in  his  favour.  He  possessed  a 
great  part  of  the  open  country,  but  every  fortress 
of  importance  was  garrisoned  by  Henry's  troops,  or 
was  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  John's 
partisans. 

Henry's  Position  on  his  Accession  to  the  Throne. 

This  was  a  difficult  position  for  the  young  King.  Difficult 
At  John's  death  Henry  was  only  nine  years  old.    But,  tbTyouDg 
while  John  was  still  alive,  Louis  had  turned  away  K,ng' 
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iirnry  iiL  many  barons  from  his  own  cause  by  his  profuse  gifts 
A.i).  ms.  of  power  and  honours  to  his  countrymen.  He  had 
made  the  Count  de  Nevers,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and 
Gilbert  de  Gand,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Many  powerful 
barons  had  in  consequence  returned  to  King  John, 
who  was  very  liberal  of  promises  to  those  who  came 
to  his  help.  From  these  causes,  at  Henry's  accession 
he  had  a  powerful  body  of  friends  to  support  him, 
and  his  youth  enlisted  others  on  his  side.  Many  were 
naturally  touched  with  the  helplessness  of  the  youth, 
willing  to  support  him  in  defence  of  his  throne  against 
a  foreigner,  and  hopeful,  that  from  him  they  might 
obtain  those  rights,  which  his  father  bad  wrested  from 
them.  Henry  too  was  sure  of  the  Pope's  support, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
The  Pope  had  excommunicated  Louis,  and  all  John's 
opponents,  and  of  course  lent  his  spiritual  aid  to  the 
young  King. 
Th«E»rlor  William  Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  powerful 
umointad  o*™0!  wno  had  remained  true  to  John,  was  appointed 
guardian,  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  young  King  was 
placed  under  his  care.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  it  was1  mainly  to  his  wisdom,  that  Henry 
was  indebted  for  the  speedy  possession  of  his 
throne. 

So  soon  as  the  death  of  John  was  publicly  known, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  summoned  the  earls,  bishops, 
and  barons  who  had  remained  true  to  the  late  King, 
to  meet  him  at  Gloucester;  whither  he  had  taken 
Prince  Henry.  He  then  addressed  them,  and  said : 
"that,  although  they  had  persecuted  his  father  for 
"his  eVil  deeds,  yet  the  son  was  innocent  of  his 
"  father's  faults ;  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  have 
"  pity  on  his  tender  age  and  make  him  their  King,  and 
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"  expel  Louis  the  bod  of  the  French  King." 6    "  Let  Hnuy  hi, 
"him  be  made  king,"  was  their  answer;  and  a  few  a.d. late, 
days  afterwards  he  was  crowned  at  Gloucester :  but,  SSTSrihe 
the  crown  itself  having  been  lost  with  John's  baggage,  ?°™g 
a  plain  circle  of  gold  was  used  in  its  stead. 

The  first  act  of  Henry's  reign,  performed  of  course  con«nn»- 
by  the  advice  of  his  guardian,  was  the  confirmation  charter. 
of  John's  Charter.     No  lime  was  lost  in  binding 
Henry  to  govern  according  to  its  provisions. 

Military  Operations  of  the  French  and  the 
Barons  against  the  King. 

Louis  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour.     At  John's  The 
death  he  was  besieging  Dover.     In  full  expectation  •iegeCDo- 
that  the  King's  death  would  discourage  its  defenders,  JJ  ukTit1 
he  summoned  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  to  surrender ;  promising  him  great  honours  if 
he  yielded.    But  Hubert  replied,  that  "  although  his 
master  was  dead,  yet  he  had  left  Bons  who  ought  to 
succeed  him;"  and  he  resolved  to  hold  out.     Louts 
therefore  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  London ; 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Hertford,  the  castle  of  £"£t*e 

....  ,         r  .  .t       i  Hertford 

which  he  took  after  a  stout  resistance.     He  then  went  and  Bert- 
on  to  Berkhamsted ;  where,  it  is  related,  the  barons  of        ted" 
his  party  pitched  their  tents  on  the  north  aide  "  to- 
wards the  forest."6   He  took  this  castle  also;  and  then, 
having  secured  possession  of  what  were  probably  the 
two  most  formidable  castles  near  London  on  the  north 
Bide,  he  returned  to  the  capital.     But,  on  his  way,  andkv 
be  forced  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  to  pay  him  a  large  g^3^, 
sum  of  money,  under  a  threat  of  burning  the  abbey 
and  the  town.    This  was  about  Christmas  time,  and  8hort 
a  short  truce  was  consequently  agreed  on.  «""*■ 
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Henry  in  Early  next  year  (a.  d.  1217),  Louis  went  over  to 
a. d.  Ian.  France;  having  been  sent  for  by  his  father,  Philip 
wf^T  Augustus,  who  wished  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his 
attempt  on  England.  The  Pope  had  threatened  to 
lay  France  under  an  interdict,  if  Louis  persisted. 
ware-      But  ne  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  returned  to 

turns  with  r  * 

more         England    with    his    hands    strengthened    by  fresh 

soldier..  ,,f  B  J 

adherents, 
friaujifa-       During  his  absence,  Henry's. party  had  greatly  in- 
crewc.       creased  in  strength,  and  the  Royalists  had  regained 
possession  of  Marlborough,  Winchester,  and  other 
strong  castles  which  had  been  seized  by  the  insurgent 
barons.      When  Louis   returned,  the  King's  forces 
siege  of     were  besieging  a  castle  in  Leicestershire,  called  Mount 
So'reT        Sorel,  and  the  Londoners  urged  him  to  march  to  its  re- 
lief.   Accordingly,  on  the  30th  April  1217,  Louis  sent 
out  from  London  an  army  of  600  knights,  and  above 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  De  la 
Perche,  a  young  French  nobleman  whom  Louis  had 
brought  back  with  him.     On  their  way,  a  contri- 
bution was  again  levied  on  the  unfortunate  abbot  of 
St.  Albans ;  after  which  they  pillaged  the  church  of 
St.  Ampbibalus,  near  Redbourn.     They  soon  relieved 
Mount  Sorel,  and  then  proceeded  to  Lincoln,  where 
they  laid  siege  to  the  castle ;  the  city  itself  being  in 
the  hands  of  their  own  party, 
sifgeof         The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  seeing  that  the   loss  of 
"'    *'     Lincoln  castle  would  be  a  grievous  blow  to  the  royal 
cause,  summoned  the  loyal  barons  and  their  supporters 
to  meet  him  at  Newark,  to  prepare  for  its  relief.     An 
army  of  400  knights,  250  crossbow-men,  and  nume- 
rous esquires  and  horsemen  was  soon  collected ;  and 
their  cause  was  invested  with  a  sacred  character  by 
Gualo,  the  Pope's  legate,  who  also  went  to  Newark  to 
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meet  the  Earl.  The  Royalists  marched  forward  toward  Henry  iil 
Lincoln  with  great  spirit.    They  set  out  from  New-      ' 


Sitge  of  Csitle.     (British  Moieura,  St.  Denis,  Royal  E.  G.  6.  mil.  V.  I.) 

ark  in  seven  divisions,  with  white  crosses  sewn  no  a.d.  isi7. 
their  breasts,  as  if  they  were  crusaders  ;  the  bow- 
men went  in  advance,  and  the  baggage  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  rear.  Parties  were  sent  out  by  the 
insurgents  to  find  out  the  strength  of  the  King's 
army.  Deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  baggage, 
they  thought  two  armies  were  coming  upon  them,  and 
they  were  discouraged.  Instead  therefore  of  send- 
ing out  their  horsemen,  of  whom  their  troops  prin- 
cipally consisted,  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  open 
plain,  where  they  would  have  had  great  advantage 
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Henry  at.  over  them,  they  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls. 
a.d7isi7.  Henry's  troops  were  admitted  into  the  city  by  the 
skilful  management  of  the  King's  party  within  the 
castle,  and  the  crossbow-men  quickly  began  the  at- 
tack.  The  horsemen  fought  the  archers  in  the  narrow 
streets  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  were  soon  thrown 
into  confusion.     "  Then  sparks  of  fire  were  seen  to 
dart,  and  sounds  as  of  dreadful  thunder  were  heard 
to  burst  forth  from  the  blows  of  swords  against  hel- 
meted  heads ;  but  at  length,  by  means  of  the  cross- 
bow-men, by  whose  skill  the  horses  of  the  barons 
were  mown  down  and  killed  like  pigs,  the  party  of  the 
Lorni'i       barons  was  greatly  weakened." M     The  King's  party 
fcSf,i  Bt     sallied  out  from  the  castle,  the  insurgents  were  totally 
Uncoln-     routed,  and  their  leader,  the  Count  de  la  Perche,  with 
a  large  number  of  the  barons,  was  killed.      In  the 
quaint  language  of  the  old  chroniclers,  this  was  called 
the  Fair  of  Lincoln. 
J™*?*  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  French  cause,  and 

feated.  a  defeat  at  sea  gave  it  the  finishing  stroke.  Louis, 
on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Lincoln,  sent 
over  to  his  father  for  help ;  but  he,  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  Pope,  left  it  to  the  Prince's  wife  to  help  him, 
thinking  thereby  to  escape  the  execution  of  the  Pope's 
threats.  Accordingly,  by  the  efforts  of  Blanche 
of  Castile,  the  wife  of  Louis,  a  French  fleet  of  eighty 
large  ships,  besides  smaller  vessels,  was  collected  at 
Calais,  and  set  sail  for  England  under  the  command 
of  the  French  Admiral,  Eustace  the  Monk.  This 
Eustace  was  originally  a  monk,  but,  "  on.  the  death 
of  his  brothers  without  children  he  abandoned  his 
monk's  habit  and  apostatised  from  his  order."  After 
squandering  his  fortune  "  he  became  a  pirate,  and  a 
bloody  pirate  leader/'84  and  was  at  last  made  Admiral 
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of  the  French  fleet.  The  English,  under  the  com-  Henry  hi. 
mand  of  Philip  de  Albiney  and  John  the  Mareschal,  a.d.  hit. 
had  notice  of  their  coming ;  and,  although  they  met 
their  enemies  with  an  inferior  force,  yet,  by  skilful 
seamanship,  availing  themselves  of  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  by  attacking  with  great  vigour,  they 
secured  a  complete  victory. 

Thus  ended  the  attempts  on  the  English  crown 
in  less  than  a  year  from  Henry's  accession.  After 
the  defeat  at  Lincoln,  Louis  had  retreated  to  London, 
where  he  built  up  all  the  gates  but  one,  to  secure 
himself  from  an  attack  by  the  King's  forces.  But,  5Trtore 
on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  all  hope  French. 
of  success  was  gone,  and  he  willingly  made  peace 
with  Henry,  and  returned  to  France.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  feudal  system,  which  I  explained  in 
my  former  Lecture,  it  was  arranged,  that  Louis  should 
relieve  the  barons  who  had  called  him  to  their  assist- 
unce,  of  their  homage  and  their  fealty ;  and  that 
Henry  should  give  them  a  full  pardon  on  their  return 
to  their  allegiance.  Louis  also  promised  that,  if  ever 
he  came  to  the  French  throne,  he  would  restore  to 
Henry  all  the  provinces  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father. 

Arrangements  for  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom. 

After  the  departure  of  the  French,  Alexander  the  The  King 
Second,  King  of  Scotland,  who  had  taken  part  with  ^f^e*™1 
John's  opponents,  made  peace  with  Henry,  and  was  SS?  rf 
received  by  him  with  great  honour  at  Northampton ;  mikepenw 
where  it  is  said,  by  some  historians,  he  did  homage  Henry, 
to  Henry  for  the  territories  which  he  held  of  the  King 
of  England.     Early  in  the  following  year,  peace  was 
also  made,  with  Llewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
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Henrjm.  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  King's  castles  at 
a.d.  iaiB.  Caermarthen  and  Caerdigan,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  give  them  up  to  the  King  when  he 
came  of  age.  For  the  performance  of  these  things  he 
gave  hostages,  "  Mailgon  the  son  of  Reea,  and  Rees 
the  son  of  Griffin,  and  Mareduc  the  sou  of  Ren." 9 

The  young  King  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  with- 
out a  rival,  but  he  had  not  a  single  relative  to  advise 
him.     Even  his  mother,   Queen  Isabella,  who  had 
followed  the  example  of  her  husband  King  John,  in 
his  profligacy,  and  had  thereby  forfeited  the  esteem 
of  the  nation,  left  him  to  the  care  of  others,  and  went 
over  to  France  to  marry  her  former  lover  the  Count 
de  la  Marctie.     Henry,  however,  had  good  advisers. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  wise  and  upright  man, 
and  the  legate  Gualo,  who  had  been  sent  over  by 
Pope  Honorious  the  Third  to  advise  the  young  King, 
performed  his  duty  with  discretion  and  fidelity.  The 
Charter,  as  I  have  informed  you,  was  confirmed. 
But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  order  was 
restored  throughout  the  realm. 
£?E^f0r      In  the  year  a.d.  1218,  the  kingdom  suffered  a  great 
Pembroke  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.     The  go- 
Habettde    vernment  of  the  kingdom  now  devolved  on  Hubert  de 
Pehn-dM    Burgh,  who  had  just  been  created  Grand  Justiciary, 
j|£JE;      and  on  Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
****•         whom  the  care  of  the  King's  person  was  more  parti- 
cularly intrusted.     Hence,  before  Henry  had  been 
seated  on  the  throne  two  years,  began   a  jealousy 
between  foreigners  and  natives,  which  continued  to 
disturb  the  country  throughout  the   whole   of  his 
Their  H-     reign.     These  two  ministers  were  rivals.     Hubert  de 
»»i*7-        Burgh,  the  brave  defender  of  Dover  against  Louis, 
was  the  friend   of  the  native  families.    Peter  des 
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Roches,  a  native  of  Poitou,  one  of  the  English  pro-  Henryut 
vincea  in  France,  proclaimed  himself  a  friend  of  the  a.d.  wis. 
foreigners,  who  had  been  hired  by  John  to  defend 
him  against  the  barons,  and  who  had  settled  in  the 
land.  The  legate  Gualo  had  returned  to  Rome  before 
the  death  of  Pembroke,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Pandulph,  who  was  able  to  restrain  the  rivalry  of 
these  two  ministers,  or  favourites,  within  moderate 
bounds.  But  Pandulph  returned  to  Rome  in  a.d. 
1221,  and  after  a  few  years  De  Burgh  got  the  power 
into  his  own  bands. 

Beginning  of  Contests  with  the  Barons. 

In  the  meantime,  for  five  or  six  years,  the  country 
was  continually  disturbed  by  petty  struggles.  The 
King,  with  bis  two  advisers,  went  about  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  to  put  down  these  out- 
breaks. He  "  kept  his  Christmas  "  as  it  was  termed, 
and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  meant  that  he 


Rojal  Feast.    (Brit.  Miu.  Royal  MSS.  3  B  T,  folio  204.) 
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Henry  in.  held  hie  court  and  indulged  in  festivities,  one  year  at 
A. D.  ms.  Oxford,  another  at  Winchester,  another  at  North- 
ampton, and  so  on.  John  had  lavishly  distributed  the 
crown  lands,  and  the  lands  of  the  insurgent  barons, 
among  his  partisans,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives ; 
and  had  surrendered  to  them  the  command  of  the 
Th«bu«u  royal  castles.    They  now  refused  to  give  them  up  till 
pixe  Qp      Henry  became  of  age ;  whereupon,  in  a.d.  1 223,  when 
Lt™wd**  the  King  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  the  Pope  issued 
to  them.      a  bull^  or  edict,  declaring  him  to  be  of  full  age,  and 
ordering  all  who  held  the  King's  castles  to  deliver 
them  up   under  pain  of  excommunication.9     The 
Earls  of  Chester  and  others  refused  to  comply,  but 
were  at  length  compelled  to  submit. 
^*^OM      It  is  needless  to  relate  in  detail  all  the  struggles 
conflnm-    between  the  King  and  his  barons ;  but  it  is  worthy 
chxnm.    of  notice  that  the  King's  council,  held  at  Oxford  in 
January  1223,  deemed  it  necessary  that  Henry  should 
confirm  the  liberties  granted  by  his  father,  although 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  he  had  sworn  to  observe 
the  Charter;  from  whence  it  appears  that  the  King 
and  his  two  advisers  had  already  neglected  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  the  Magna  Charta.     Henry  yielded, 
and  promised  to  make  inquiry    concerning    those 
liberties,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  proclaimed. 

The  History  of  Ftdhe  de  BriautL 

illustrate*       I  must  now  relate  to  you  the  history  of  one  of 
Ue  Tth    ^0kn'8  foreign  barons,  who  also  played  a  conspicuous 
times.        part  in  the  present  reign,  as  it  illustrates  the  turbu- 
lent manners  of  the  times,  engendered  by  the  civil 
wan  and  the  cruel  despotism  of  John.  This  baron  was 
named  Fulke  de  BreautA     His  history  is  related  by 
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monks  whom  he  robbed  and  maltreated,  and  therefore  Henry  in. 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  met  with  much  mercy 
at  their  hands ;  but  neither,  as  yon  will  see,  did  he 
deserve  much.  These  monks  constantly  Bpeak  of 
him  as  that  Falcas,  that  Falcasius.  Latin  was  the 
language  in  which  the  monks  always  wrote,  and  in 
turning  the  name  Fulke  into  Falcas,  or  Falcasius, 
they  probably  wished  to  express  their  hatred  of  his 
sanguinary  rapacity,  for  the  word  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Latin  word  (falx)  meaning  a  scythe. 
Another  historian,  not  subject  to  any  suspicion  as 
to  his  motives,  calls  him  "  the  old  plunderer,"  and 
you  will  see  he  well  deserved  the  name. 

He  was  born  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  in  the  Bom  in 
reign  of  John  to  seek  his  fortunes.  "About  this  Nora"ndy' 
time,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  there  was  one  Fulke 
de  Breaut6,  a  native  of  Normandy,  a  bastard  by  his 
mother's  side,  who  had  lately  come  on  a  scurvy  horse, 
with  a  pad  on  his  back,  to  enter  the  King's  ser- 
vice." **  Physically  he  seems  to  have  been  a  brave 
man,  but  of  moral  courage  he  was  quite  destitute,  for 
when  overtaken  by  misfortunes  his  courage  failed  him 
entirely  ;  he  had  however  such  fox-like  readiness  of 
resource  when  fairly  hunted  down,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  being  interested  and  amused  with  his 
adventures. 

Fulke  soon  made  his  way  in  England,  for  we  hear  Soon 
of  him  as  one  of  John's  principal  advisers  in  his  dia-  ™»yTnhi* 
pates  with  the  Pope.    When  John  had  submitted  to  Ensland- 
the  Pope,  had  failed  to  observe  the  Charter,  and  had 
waged  war  against  the  barons,  up  comes  this  bird  of 
evil  omen.      "Accordingly,"  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"King  John,  accompanied  by  that  detestable  troop  of 
foreigners  whose  leader  was  Fulke  de  Breaut<$,  began 
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Henry  ill.  to  lay  waste  the  North  of  England."88    Fulke  evi- 
dently did  his  savage  duty  well,  for  John  now  pro- 
moted him  to  greater  honour.    "  Knowing  he  did  not 
fear  to  commit  any  crime,"  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"  he  sent  for  him,  (from  some  place  in  the  marches  of 
Wales,  of  which  he  had  appointed  him  to  take  charge,) 
that  he  might  join  him  in  venting  his  rage  against 
the  barons." 81    And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  this  wicked 
freebooter  acted  more  cruelly  against  the  barons  than 
he  had  been  ordered,  and  therefore  the  King  became 
John  giT«  more  favourable  to  him."  81    He  gave  him  the  castle 
fordCutie.  of  Bedford,   and    married  him  to  a  rich  heiress, 
Margaret  de  Hedvers,  against  her  will  indeed,  but  that 
made  no  difference  to  John,  or  to  Fulke  de  Breaute\ 
Hetayt  We  next  hear  of  him  laying  waste  the  Isle  of 

TderfEiV  Ely.  "About  this  time,"  it  is  said,  "  the  Isle  of  Ely 
was  laid  waste  by  Fulke,  who  also,  mounted  on  his 
horse,  with  his  sword  drawn,  irreverently  entered  the 
Cathedral  itself,  and  dragging  from  thence  noblemen, 
clergymen,  and  matrons,  and  the  Lord  Stephen 
Ridel  himself,  compelled  him  to  pay  a  most  heavy 
•Ddpiun.  ransom."40  Then  he  plundered  the  town  of  St.  Albans% 
Albans,  killing  some  of  the  nobles  in  the  Abbey  itself,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  For  this,  it  is  said,  he  was 
reproved  in  a  vision  by  St.  Alban, "  who  looked  upon 
him  with  a  stern  eye  so  fiercely,  and  reproved  him  so 
bitterly,  that  he  was  almost  bereft  of  his  senses."41 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  abbot  and  his  brethren, 
in  great  humiliation,  entreating  for  pardon,  which 
was  granted  him  on  his  submitting  to  be  whipped  by 
every  one  of  them.  "  But,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  he 
did  not  restore  any  of  the  property  be  had  seized,  or 
make  any  reparation  to  the  poor  followers  of  Christ 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  them." 3S    John  and  De 
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Bre&ntd  now  went  on  hand  in  hand  in  their  savage  Henry  in. 
cruelty.     Under  John's  orders,  he  and  the  Earl  of  neharauiB 
Salisbury  kept  passing  and  repassing  to  and  from  the         BronB' 
city  of  London,  to  watch  and  harass  the  barons,  and 
cut  off  their  supplies.     Then  John  gave  him  more 
castles  to  command,  charging  him  as  he  valued  his 
life,  to  harass  the  barons.     At  last  John  died,  and 
Fulke  made  friends  with  Henry,  and  was  as  great  a 
man  as  ever.    At  the  head  of  his  castellans,  or  keepers 
of  his  castles,  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Mount  Sorel, 
and  was  of  great  service  at  the  siege  of  Lincoln.  Hetakw 
"  Falcasius  then,  seeing  a  great  many  of  the  more  S«e!rf 
noble  of  the  enemy  struck  to  the  earth,  boldly  burst  Lincoln. 
forthwith  his  followers  from  the  castle  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy ;  he  was,  however,  made  prisoner  by 
the  number  who  rushed  on  him,  and  carried  away, 
until  he  was  rescued  by  the  bravery  of  his  cross- 
bow-men and  knights."  BS 

The  following  Christmas,  he  held  a  post  of  high 
honour  in  attendance  on  the  King  at  Northampton, 
supplying  "all  the  necessaries  for  the  royal  festi- 
vity." M  Next  we  hear  of  him  engaged  in  putting 
down  a  riot  in  London,  conducting  three  traitors  to  He  con- 
he  hanged,  and  refusing  a  large  bribe  to  let  them  ^^^ 
go  free.88    The  riot  arose  in  the  following  manner :      ta  "we**- 

"  A  great  wrestling  match  was  appointed  between  Wrestling 
the  citizens  (of  London)  and  country  people  near  unaon!" 
adjoining,  wherein  the  citizens  were  conquerors." 
This  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  Steward  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  for  an  old  historian  says 
"  this  much  stomached  the  Steward  of  the  Abbot."  8 
The  Steward  accordingly  appointed  another  match 
to  be  held  at  Westminster,  and  promised  to  give 
a  ram  to  the  conquerors.     The  citizens  flocked  to 
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Henry  ni.  the  match  hi  great  numbers,  but  they  soon  found 
they  had  fallen  into  a  snare.  The  Steward  had  pro- 
posed the  wrestling  match  only  to  conceal  a  plot 
for  revenge.  He  suddenly  came  upon  them  with  a 
body  of  armed  men,- wounded  them  and  put  them 

mot  wises  to  flight.  Out  of  this  arose  the  riot  which  our 
friend  Fulke  was  engaged  in  putting  down. 


it  of  the 


Wrestling.     (From  Royal  MSS.  Brit  Mm.  SB7,  fol.  161.) 

He  turns  Fulke  now  suddenly  turned  to  the  side  of  the  barons 
Kfog.stt  e  against  the  King.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  King's  forces,  not  in  defence  of  his  legal 
rights,  of  which  indeed  we  may  fairly  say  he  had 
none,  but  simply  because  they  interfered  with  his 
rapine  and  plunder.  "  There  were  at  this  time,"  says 
Roger  of  Wendover,  "  many  nobles  whose  chief  de- 
light had  been  during  the  past  war  to  live  by  plunder, 
and  now,  even  after  peace  had  been  declared  and 
granted  to  all,  they  could  not  restrain  their  hands 
from  pillage." B!  He  united  himself  with  the  Earls 
of  Chester  and  Albemarle,  in  their  refusal  to  give  up 
to  the  King,  the  castles  and  lands  they  had  unjustly 
acquired.4 
lie  trie*  to  We  next  hear  of  Fulke  taking  a  still  bolder  course, 
judges  who  attempting  to  make  prisoners  of  the  judges  who  had 
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condemned   him  for  his  misdeeds.      The  itinerant  Henry  in. 
justices  were  sitting  at  Dunstable,  when  no  less  than  had  con- 
thirty  verdicts  were  found  against  him  for  seizing  biTfo?hi» 
lands  to  which  he  had  no  right :  among  others,  he  "n"****- 
had  seized  the  tenements  of  thirty-two  freemen  of 
Luton,  and  appropriated  some  common  pastures  to 
his  own  use.88     For  this  he  was  fined  a  hundred 
pounds.     When  Fulke  heard  of  this  he  was  in  a  great 
rage,  and  immediately  fortified  his  castle  at  Bedford, 
from  whence  he  sent  his  brother  with   a   body  of 
armed  men  to  Dunstable  to  take  the  justices  prisoners. 
Two  of  them  made  their  escape,  but  Henry  dc  Bray- 
brooke  was  taken,  and  carried  off  to  Bedford.     The 
King  immediately  (a.d.  1224)  ordered  his  troops  to 
beseige  the  castle,  and  he  himself  was  present  at  the 
siege.     Fulke  believing  that  the  castle  could  hold 
out  for  a  year,  had  gone  into  Cheshire  and  Wales 
to  raise  more  men.10 


The  castle  was  well  defended ;   but,    "  at  length,  siege  of 
after  great  slaughter  on   both   sides,"   says  one  of  Caiti°. 
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HenrjiiL  the  old  chroniclers,  "  the  King's  workmen  constructed 
a  high  tower  of  wood,  built  on  geometrical  prin- 
ciples, in  which  they  placed  crossbow-men,  who  could 
watch  every  proceeding  in  the  castle ;  and  from  that 
time  no  one  in  the  castle  could  take  off  his  armour 
without  being  mortally  wounded."87  This  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  castles  and  mode  of  seige 
operations  in  those  times.  Seven  engines  battered  the 
walls  with  large  stones  from  morning  to  night,  and  a 
machine  called  a  cat,  protected  the  sappers  in  their 
attempts  to  undermine  the  foundations.  The  barbican 
was  then  taken  by  assault,  the  outer  wall  was  forced, 
and  the  castle,  horses,  and  provender  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  King.  At  length  the  foundations  of  the 
keep,  or  inner  stronghold,  gave  way,  and  laid  open 
The  emie  the  fortress.  The  royal  standard  was  now  hoisted  on 
"  *"'  the  tower,  and  the  garrison  capitulated.  The  castle 
was  destroyed,  and  the  leaders  of  Fulke's  party,  to 
the  number  of  about  eighty,  were  executed. 

Fulke's  courage  now  failed  him,  and  he  thought  it 
was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King.    When, 
therefore,  he  heard  that  his  castle  was  taken,  he  begged 
the  Bishop  of  Coventry  to  take  him  to  the  King  at 
Fuikcsnb-  Northampton,  and  intercede  for  htm.     Fulke  "fell 
gi'iLT^    down  at  the  King's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy, 
miiity.       urging  his  great  services  to  the  King,  and  to  his  father 
in  the  late  wars ;  and  thereupon  the  King,  by  the'  ad- 
vice of  his  great  council  (having  first  seized  all  his 
castles,  lands,  and  goods),  committed    him    to   the 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  London."  u     "  In   March 
the  great  men  met  the  King  again  at  Westminster 
at   a  council  or  parliament,   where  he  commanded 
them  to  declare  what  sentence  should  be  given  against 
his   traitor :   whereupon    the  nobility  agreed   with 
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the  King  in  thia;  that  because  both  his  father  and  Henry  hi. 
himself  had  done  faithful  service  to  the  Crown  for 


Norman  Cattle.    (From  Pict.  Eog.  toL  i.  p.  633.) 

1.  Ths  Dnngoou.  4.  Inner  Bailor.  7.  Mount. 

1.  Chapel.  ft.  Ontar  Builey.  §.  Soldfon"  loiieimra. 

The  Ifonnt  ti  snppoeed  to  be  the  Court-Mil,  vhere  the  Lord  diipaued  justice,  and 

several  years,  he  should  lose  neither  life  nor  limb,  He  i*  ban- 
but  should  for  ever  hereafter  abjure  the  kingdom. "l8"  ffi^S?1' 
He  was  conducted  on  board  ship  by  the   Earl  of  dwo■ 

fir  i  i  t  ■  n     i  i  ™*  **"* w 

Warren,  when,  as  a  last  stint,  he  made  an  attempt  escapepon- 
to  secure  a  pardon  by  throwing  the  blame  of  his  mis-  throwing7 
deeds  on  others.     He  begged  the  Earl,  with  tears  in  £££. 
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Hrarr  in.  his  eyes,  to  let  the  King  know  that  whatever  he  had 
done  was  by  encouragement  of  many  of  the  great 


Monk  Bar  G«e,  York.    (From  Pict  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  623.) 

a.  Oot«  0»W.  d.  Inner  Ceta.  A.  Gnirt-room, 

b.  BuKicmii.  /.  Cltj  »-<illi.  i.  BnUyl'ert. 

c.  Groove  for  Portonllli.  p.  Stain  In  ditto. 
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men  of  England.     This  cowardly  lie  did  not  avail  H«njiii. 
him,  and  his  sentence  of  exile  was  carried  out.  " 

When  he  landed  in  Normandy,  fresh  misfortunes  wheu  he 
btfel  him.    The  King  of  France  took  him  prisoner,  and  Frucethe 
sentenced  him  to  he  hanged  as  one  of  those  who  had  Swe/hbi 
fought  against  his  son  Louis.     Fulke,  however,  was  J^V. 
always  ready  in  devising  means  of  escape,  and  to  avoid  t.nt  L  '<*- 
death  by  hanging,  he  made  a  vow  to  turn  crusader.  S^e/ 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Rome ;  where  he  was  repre-  feffittmi 
sented  to  the  Pope  as  one  that  had  taken  the  cross,  and  cn«der. 
had  been  much  injured,  and  oppressed  by  his  enemies 
in  England.    Fulke  now  presented  an  address  to  the  Heip^u 
Pope,  full  of  falsehood ;  with  the  view  to  persuade  to  inter?*8 
him  that  he  was  a  much  injured  man,  and  had  got  H«uyfci 
into  trouble,  only  by  resisting  a  conspiracy  of  the  P"**>. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
Grand  Justiciary,  to  dispossess  the  nobility  of  those 
castles  which  had  been  committed  to  their  trust  by 
the  Pope's  legate.     He  then  went  on  to  say  that  "  the 
Archbishop  had  excommunicated  him ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  King, 
after  his  castle  had  been  taken ;  yet  that  the  Arch- 
bishop would  not  absolve  him  till  he  had  stood  naked 
all  sermon  time,  while  the  Archbishop  preached  a 
sermon  at  him."  m    Fulke's  adroit  falsehoods  induced 
the  Pope  to  help  him,  and  he  directed  his  legate,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  to  move  the  King  in  his  behalf. 
But  the  King  refused  to  reverse  his  sentence,  and  we 
now  hear  nothing  more  of  him  till  near  his  death,    it  which  at 
seems  that  his  pardon  was  at  length  secured,  and  he  ^t*d,s 
was  on  his  way  to  Englaud,  through  France,  when  he  J^JS^J 
died  of  eating  a  poisoned  fish.     So  ends  the  history  of  p°i*on«d 
Fulke  de  Breaute^ — an  average  specimen  of  not  a  few 
of  the  mercenary  barons  who  were  John's  allies. 
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Henry  HI. 

History  and  Origin  of  Fair3. 

Before  resuming  the  continuous  narrative  of  the 

events  of  the  reign,  I  must  give  an  account  of  the 

Fairs  which  were  at  this  time  held  in  different  partB 

of  England.     They  were  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 

Fain  were  sources  of  amusement  in  those  times,  but  they  were 

■ources  of  .  .  1  .      ,, 

revenue  i     moreover  of  importance  as  a  source  ot  revenue  to  the 
King,  and  were  among  the  means  by  which  he  op- 
pressed his  subjects. 
e*i>tedin        Fairs  are  of  great  antiquity.     Stourbridge  fair, 
th"gtime  "f  which  at  one  time  was  of  great  importance,  is  said 
m^""      by   BOme  *°  nave   originated   in   the   time  of   the 
originated  occupation  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans.     "  The 
grimiges    ^n^  ^a'ra    arose  from    the   gathering  together   of 
'bus*"*1    worshippers  and  pilgrims  about  sacred  places,   es- 
pecially within  or   about  the  walls  of  abbeys   or 
cathedrals,  on  the  feast  days  of  the  saints  enshrined 
within  them.    The  sacred  building  was  often  in  the 
open  country,  or  near  some  village,  too  small  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  the  throng  assembled  at  its 
st»iu  were  yearly  feast  of  dedication.     Then  tents  were  pitched, 
Bnppfy  the  and  as  the  resources  of  the  district  could  no  more 
wUhftS  suffice  t0  victual  than  to  lodge  its  flying  visitors, 
&ir»tblUde-  sta"s  were  8et  llP  ky  tne  provision  dealers  to  supply 
grew  be-    their  wants ; "  *2  and  thus  by  degrees,  the  convenience 
k^.e  m      of  these  marts  led  to  their  use  as  general  markets. 
The  King,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
Toiu  were  granting  leave  to  hold  these  fairs,  and  tolls  were 
tbe'xin7    lev*e<*  on  all  goods  sold  there.    This  became  a  con- 
siderable source  of  revenue.     Sometimes  the  King 
proclaimed  a  fair,  all  the  tolls  levied  at  which  were 
paid  to  him ;  but  more  usually  he  granted  the  right 
granted,      of  holding  a  fair  to  some  favourite,  or  for  some  par- 
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ticular  purpose.     Thus  the  right  of  holding  a  fair  at  Henry  in. 
Smitbfield,  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  monks  of  Right  of 
the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  benefit  of  the  BwtJwfo. 
priory.     Fairs  were  constantly  held  in  churchyards,  mtwJlil1 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  church  itself;  and  it  was  the  mock* 
not  unusual,  when  a  fair  was  held  within  the  pre-  priory. 
cincts  of  a  cathedral,  to  oblige  every  man  to  bind  ?«"  •"'* 
himself  by  an  oath  at  the  gate,  not  to  lie,  steal,  or  y«d.! 
cheat  till  he  went  out  again.     Those  who  attended 
fairs  were  greatly  privileged  j  traders  on  their  way 
to  or  from  a  fair,  were  free  from  arrest,  except  for 
debts  arising  out  of  the  trade  of  the  fair  itself. 

All  trade  within  a  certain  distance,  was  stopped  xntrtde 
during  the  fair,  so  as  to  compel  traders  to  resort  to  neighbonr- 
the  fair  during  its  continuance,  and  it  was  unlawful  ^Lj 
to  set  up  two  fairs  within  seven  miles  of  each  other.  ™»*  *• 
This  practice  was  much  abused  by  Henry  lit.  He  Henry 
not  only  held  fairs,  for  instance,  at  Westminster,  to  ^SELm' 
the  great  damage  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  with-  J™*"" 

■  -     11  .        ...  .         hiitoll*. 

out  any  plea  of  old  custom  or  general  utility ;  but 
also,  during  its  continuance,  be  prohibited  other  fairs, 
even  one  so  far  off  as  Ely,  which  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
had  a  right  to  hold  at  that  time. 

The  fair  on  St.  Giles's  Hill,  near  Winchester,  which  Fairmt 
was  the  greatest  in  Europe  after  that  of  Beaucaire  ter!  **" 
in  France,  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
by  William  the  Conqueror  for  three  days ;  and  by 
Henry  III.,  for  sixteen  days;  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance, all  the  shops  were  closed,  not  only  in  Win- 
chester, but  also  in  Southampton.  Wares  sold  out  of 
the  fair,  within    seven   miles,   were  forfeit  to  the 


"  This  fair  attracted  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  in  Languedoc,  was 
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Hen?  in.  its  only  rival  for  centuries.  The  great  hill  or  mount 
of  St.  Giles  overlooking  the  town,  on  which  Earl 
Waltheof  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order  of 
the  Conqueror,  was  covered  with  store  shops  or 
stalls,  some  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  many  to 
the  bishop.  There  was  the  French  street ;  the  stalls 
of  the  men  of  Caen  ;  the  street  of  the  Flemings  ; 
the  streets  of  the  men  of  Nottingham  and  other 
English  towns;  and  there  was  also  the  'street  in 
which  old  clothes  are  sold.'  In  the  town  of  Win- 
chester itself,  there  was  the  High  Btreet  with  its 
Spicery,  or  quarter  of  the  Grocers  ;  the  street  where 
the  Haberdashers  sat ;  the  Mercery  Btreet ;  the  Dra- 
pery ;  Parchment  street ;  the  quarter  of  the  Jewry ; 
and  the  respective  streets  of  the  Fullers ;  Weavers ; 
Carpet-makers  and  Tanners." 6' 
£™p°'  Every  fair  had  its  own  court  of  justice,  for  the 
dr&  immediate   settlement  of  all  disputes  at  the  fair. 

This  was  called  the  Court  of  P'\6  Poudre  (or  Court  of 
Powdered  Feet),  and  its  name  was  derived  from  the 
dusty  feet  of  those  who  attended  the  fair. 
showiand      "To  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  fair,  and  more 
SJdM<!dat  especially  to  induce  the  rich  and  powerful  to  resort 
******         to  it  with  full  purses  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  amuse- 
ments were  introduced;"48  and  thus  sprung  up  the 
games  and  shows  of  modern  country  fairs,  which 
have  now,  however,  nearly  disappeared. 
ForMTerd      For  many  centuries,  fairs  were  the  only  places  where 
w«"^e    every  variety  of  goods  could  be  purchased,  and  thus 
j£^£      they  were  of  great  service.     "  Even  so  late  as  the 
16th  century,  there  was  so  little  of  commercial  life  in 
English  towns,  that  stewards  of  country-houses  made 
their  annual  purchases  of  household  stores  at  fairs, 
that  might  be  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  estab- 
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lishments  for  which  they  were  providing."  **  Thus  it  Henry  nt 
is  ordered  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  household 
book,  that  "  he  that  standca  charged  with  my  lordes 
house  for  the  houll  yeir,  if  he  may  possible,  shall  be 
at  all  fairs  where  the  groice  emptions  shall  be  boughte 
for  the  house  for  the  houlle  yeir,  as  wine,  wax,  beiffes, 
multons,  wheite  and  maltie."  "  The  beefs  and  muttons 
were  salted  meats,  which  shows  the  little  progress 
agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  had  then  made. 
We  must  now  leave  the  history. of  fairs,  and  re- 
sume the  history  of  the  reign  from  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  Pandulph  from  England. 

The  King's  Attempts  to  raise  Money. 

On  the  return  of  the  Pope's  legate  Pandulph,  to  a.d.usi. 
Rome  in  a.d.  1221,  the  rivalry  of  the  two  ministers  £[S?dI* 
or  favourites,  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter  des  Roches,  Burgh  ud 
became  more  decided.    Peter  des  Roches  always  sup-  Roche*. 
ported  what  may  be  called  the  foreign  party,  while 
De  Burgh  stood  by  the  natives,  apparently  more  from 
jealousy  and  ambition  than  from  patriotism,  for  he 
often  advised  the  King  to  act  tyrannically. 

Henry  was  always  in  want  of  money,  and  resorted  Cum»  of 
to  all  sorts  of  mean  expedients  to  procure  it.    By  the  want  of 
improvidence  of  his  father,  King  John,  the  royal  pos-  m0IM7- 
sessions  had  been  greatly  diminished ;  for  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  many  of  the  royal  demesnes,  to  such  Royal  de- 
of  the  barons  as  were  base  enough  to  support  him  in  w^Kdbv 
bis  attempts  to  oppress  the  people,  and  to  the  foreign-  Jo,'n: 
era  whom  he  hired  to  help  him.     Consequently  some  to  the 
of  his  natural  sources  of  revenue  were  dried  up.    We  whahtip. 
must  also  recollect  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  !?  hinL 
regular  taxes.     When  the  King  wanted  money,  he  taxe*. 
applied  to  his  Council.     This  gave  the  Council  great 
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Henrjui.  power,  for  they  often  refused  to  grant  him  supplies 
origin  of  till  he  had  granted  them  redress  of  grievances.  Hence 
totion^i"  arose,  and  in  this  reign  thus  began,  the  constitu- 
obtttniDg  tional  mode  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances,  which 
redraw  of  {$  practised  at  the  present  day.  When  supplies 
were  granted,  it  was  usually. in  the  form  of  what 
Origin  of   was  called  a  fifteenth.     This  was  formerly  the  real 

fifteenth!.      -  - 

fifteenth  part  of  all  the  movable  property  belong- 
ing to  the  subject,  when  such  movables  or  personal 
estates  were  a  very  different  and  a  much  less  con- 
siderable thing  than  they  now  are,  and  originally, 
at  each  grant,  a  fresh  assessment  of  the  value  of 
property  was  made.*7  This  was  a  very  oppressive 
mode  of  levying  revenue,  for  sometimes  it  was  levied 
even  on  workmen's  tools.64 
other  There  were  also  some  other  sources  of  revenue; 

revenue,     such  as  fines  on  taking  possession  of  landed  property 
at  the  death  of  the  former  tenant,  payments  in  lieu 
of  military  duty,  and  others  arising  from  the  feudal 
system,  as  explained  in  my  second  Lecture.    The  King 
had  also  the  right  of  keeping  to  himself  the  tempo- 
ralities ;    that  is  the   revenues  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments belonging  to  an  archbishop's  and  bishop's  see, 
and  of  all  abbeys  and  priories  of  royal  foundation,  till 
the  successor  was  appointed.46    This  was  a  source  of 
great  abuse,  for  the  King  often  delayed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  for  the  Bake  of  the  revenues. 
w«r#  »hh      The  wars  with  France  were  the  most  constant 
were  a        Bource  of  expense,  and  one  of  the  earliest   causes 
wur^e  of    of  Henry's  demands  of  money.     He  was  continually 
expense,     fitting  out    expeditions   to  recover  the  territories 
which  formerly  belonged  to  England,  but  which  had 
been  lost  by  John. 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty  between  Henry  and 
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Louis,  after  the  "fair  of  Lincoln,"  that,  when  Louis  Hwnyiu. 

succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  should  restore 

to  Henry  the  French  possessions  which  had  belonged 

to  his  father.     This  was  a  promise  he  was  not  likely 

to  fulfil.     Philip  Augustus,  the  king  of  France,  died 

on  July  14th,  a.d.  1223,  and  his  son  Louis  succeeded  A.D.1223. 

him  as  Louis  VIII. 

Louis,  on  his  accession,  not  only  refused  to  fulfil  Louis  sth 
his  promise,  but  published  the  original  sentence  of  ™Mio0"w. 
forfeiture  against  John,  entered  Poitou  with  a  nume-  !!j*,]£ek 
rous  army,  and  extended  his  conquests  to  the  right  the  French 
bank  of  the  Garonne.     In  the  following  summer,  a.d. 
1224,  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Northampton,  A.D.12S4. 
and  the  King  demanded  an  aid  to  enable  him  to  m^Z^ 
invade  France.    The  barons  would  not  grant  any  f^e 
money  without  greater  security  for  their  liberties;  w»to 
for,  although  the  King  had,  as  1  have  informed  you,  France. 
confirmed  the  Charter  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Thebu-oas 
its  provisions  were  constantly   infringed.     The  de-  J^^ir" 
bates  were  interrupted  by  the  siege  of  Bedford,  but  libeT^^. 
were  renewed  after  its  capture;  and  at  the  following  secorea. 
Christmas,  after  a  stormy  discussion,  the  aid  was  Debatesin- 
granted  on  condition  of  the  King  again  confirming  by  thge  of 
the  Charter.     The  King  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ^^ 
both  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  Forests  siege,  the 
were  solemnly  ratified  in  that  form  in  which  they  now  granted  on 
appear  in  our  Statute  Book.     The  scene  is  thus  de-  chwten 
scribed  by  one  of  our  old  historians: —  fir^M0011 

"This  year,  a.d.  1225,   being  the   9th  of  King  a.u.  1225. 
Henry's  reign,  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Westminster, 
the  clergy  and  people,  with  the  great  men  of  the  king-  Deserfp- 
dom,  being  all  there  attending.  In  this  assembly  Hugh  j°£J2f*e 
de  Burgh,  the  King's  Justiciary,  declared  the  damages  »"<*  *• 
and  injuries  the  King  sustained  in  his  dominions  be-  nuuded. 
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Henry  HL  youd  sea,  whereby  not  only  he,  but  also  several  earls 
A.D.  isss.  and  barons,  were  ousted  of  their  possessions,  and  see- 
ing many  were  concerned,  the  assistance  ought  to  be 
proportionable.  He  therefore  told  them  the  King 
required  their  counsel  and  aid,  that  the  royalties  of 
the  Crown  and  their  ancient  rights  might  be  recovered. 
For  the  retrieving  of  which,  he  thought  that  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  all  movables,  both  of  ecciesiasticks 
□nd  laicka  might  be  sufficient.  This  being  pro- 
pounded, the  archbishops,  and  all  the  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  abbots,  and  priors,  after  some  deliberation, 
returned  the  King  this  answer,  that  '  they  would 
chnrten  readily  gratify  his  desires,  if  he  would  again  confirm 
wrfM]>i«  their  long-desired  liberties.'  Thereupon,  the  King 
u^Kiiirt  a£reem8  to  tne  wquest  °f  bis  great  men,  many  Char- 
MaiMntaii  ters  were  forthwith  written,  and  sealed  with  the 
uHI  r  King's  seal,  and  one  of  them  directed  to  every  county 
in  England,  and  to  the  counties  were  there  were 
forests  there  were  sent  two,  one  concerning  their 
common  liberties,  the  other  concerning  the  liberties  of 
the  forests."  u  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  assess- 
ing this  tax,  "their  horses,  ploughs,  arms,  and 
household  utensils,  as  also  their  jewels  and  necessary 
provisions  for  housekeeping,  were  excepted.  The 
clergy  also  excepted  their  books  and  the  treasures 
or  ornaments  of  their  churches;  but  that  none  of 
any  sex  or  condition  were  excepted  from  payment 
but  only  the  orders  of  the  Cistercians  and  Remon- 
strants, with  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers." IS 
The  archbishops,  and  bishops  excommunicated  all 
those  who  should  commit  any  fraud  in  the  raising, 
or  hindrance  in  the  payment,  of  this  fifteenth. 

"Then  a  day  was  set,  being  a  month  after  Easter, 
for  the  choice  of  twelve  knights  being  legal  men  out 
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of  each  county  (that  is,  such  as  were  fit  to  be  em-  Henry  in. 
panelled  on  juries),  who  upon  oath  should  distinguish  a-dTTsss. 
and  sever  the  new  forests  from  the  old  ones,  and 
whatever  forests  were  found  to  be  made  after  the  first 
coronation  of  Henry  II.  were  forthwith  to  be  dis- 
forested. The  Council  being  ended,  the  Great  Charters 
were  carried  to  every  county  by  the  King's  command, 
and  every  one  sworn  to  observe  them." l2 

Wars  urith  France. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  obtained  this  grant  of  The 
money  he  lost  do  time  in  making  use  of  it;    and  be-  briber, 
fore  the  following  Easter  (a.d.  1225),  he  sent   his  j*^^? 
brother  Richard  to  France  to  attempt  to  recover  his  Cornwall, 
provinces.     After  nearly  a  year's  fighting  with  but  France, 
little  result,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on,  but  before 
its  expiration  Louis  died  (on  Nov.  8,  1226),  and  waa  ADl82e. 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  IX.,  a  boy  eleven  years  st^aW 
old,  who  became  known  in  history  as  St.  Louis. 

The  King  now  (a.d.  1227)  resolved  to  take  the  ajxust. 
government  into  his  own  hands.     He  dismissed  Peter  ™e  K'n8 
des  Roches,  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  govem- 
Land;   and  he  was  then  guided,  for  a  time,  entirely  htaown 
by  the  advice  of  Hubert,  the  Grand  Justiciary.      He  JJi™* 
now  began  the  tyrannous  exactions  which  he  con-  "pp"*- 
tinued  throughout  his  reign,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Hubert,  he  made  void  all  the  charters  of  liberties  and 
forests,  which  for  two  years  before  had  been  observed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.13 

The  year  after  the  death  of  Lou: 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  returned  from  France ;    and  very  England. 
shortly  after  his  return  he  had  a  dispute  with  the 
King  about  the  castle  of  Berkhamsted,   which   be- 
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Henry  in.  longed  to  him,  but  which  the  King,  in  his  absence, 
A-dTTsst.  nad  given  to  a  German.  A  number  of  barons,  who 
were  discontented  with  the  King  and  with  De  Burgh, 
on  account  of  his  exactions,  supported  Richard,  and 
the  King  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  compromise 
with  him. 
A.D.  me.  During  the  following  year  (a.d.  1228)  the  King 
was  occupied  in  repressing  incursions  of  the  Welsh  ; 


Shipping.     (Royal  MS3.  E.  G.  e.  348.  Brit.  Mm.) 

a.d.  1339.  but  in  the  year  after  (a.d.  1229)  the  war  with  France 
Ww  with  began  again.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  "  the 
gin*  again.  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  came  to  him  from  the 
nobility  of  Gascony,  Aquitaine,  and  Poitou,  as  also 
messengers  from  those  of  Normandy,  to  solicit  him 
to  come  in  person  to  those  countries,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  all  be  ready  with  horse  and  arms  to 
assist  him  in  recovering  his  ancient  inheritance.""* 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  for  some  reason  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  assign,  advised  the  King  to  refuse  their 
offers;  but,  at  the  following  Michaelmas,  Henry 
made  great  preparations  to  invade  France.  In 
September,  he  went  with  his  army  to  Portsmouth 
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to  embark,  and  lie  was  there  joined  by  the  barons  of  Henry  m. 
England  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  princes  of  Wales.  a.d~12». 
But,  either  by  accident  or  design,  when  all  were 
ready  to  embark,  it  was  found  there  was  not  enough  Ezpedi- 
shipping  to  convey  one  half  of  the  army,  and  the  ex-  jJSneJj^ 
pedition  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.     This  greatly  VP*?1 
vexed  Henry,  who  blamed  De  Burgh  as  being  the 
cause  of  this  failure. 

In  the  next  year,  the  clergy  "  gave  the  King  a  a.d.  isso. 
great  sum  of  money  for  recovering  his  rights  which  ^"J, 
were  taken  from  his  father  beyond  the  sea,  and  upon  France, 

,         .   .  J  .     r         but  Boon 

the  same  account  the  citizens  were  put  to  a  gnevoua  return 
ransom,-  and  the  Jews  forced  to  pay  a  third  of  their  g7oryc  or 
substance."14    In  April,  Henry  sailed  for  France;  ^TO&t 
but  after  a  few  months  of  inglorious  warfare,  he  re- 
turned to  England. 

Disgrace  of  De  Burgh,  the  King's  Marriage,  History 
of  new  Favourites,  and  Opposition  of  the  Barons. 
Henry  soon  wanted  more  money,  and  in  1232  he  a.d.  1232. 
demanded  an  aid  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  Welch.  Theturon* 
The  storm  of  anger  which  had  been  brewing  for  ukedfor 
several  years  now  burst  on   Hubert's  head.     The  22x^2 
barons  accused  him  of  avarice,  and  of  mismanaging  ff'^'j1" 
the  King's  property  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  they  said  Burgh, 
that  if  the  King  wanted  money,  he  could  get  it  from 
Hubert,  and  his  relations.     Henry  acted  on  this  sug- 
gestion, and  called  on  Hubert  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  wardships  he  had  held ;  of  the  rents  of  the  royal 
demesnes  he  had  received ;  and  of  all  the  aids  and 
fines  which  had  been  paid  into  the  exchequer.  Hubert  Hubert 
was  granted  a  few  months'  delay  to  prepare  his  <^T* 
answer,  and  in  the  meantime,  he  escaped  for  safety  to 
the  Priory  of  Mgrton.     Before  the  expiration  of  the 
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Hear?  iu.  time  allowed  him,  he  went  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  to 
a.d7Is38.  visit  his  wife.    When  the  King  heard  of  this,  suppos- 
ing that  Hubert  designed  to  escape  altogether,   he 
sent  down  a  body  of  armed  men  to  take  him  prisoner. 
T»k<»n!-    On  hearing  of  their  approach,  he  took  refuge  in  a 
dSJjj,"     church,  where  he  awaited  them,  with  the  cross  in  one 
hand,  and  the  host,  taken  from  the  altar,  in  the  other, 
ladnpged  The.  sanctity  of  the  place  was  not  respected,  and  he 
*J™ the     was  dragged  from  the  altar,  bound  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  and  taken  to  the  Tower  of  London.    The  Bishop 
of  London  was  much  incensed  at  this  sacrilege,  and, 
but »  tA-  on  his  remonstrance,  the  King  ordered  Hubert  to  be 
eD  restored  to  the  church ;  but  he  also  directed  that  the 

The  church  should  be  surrounded,  so  that  Hubert  could 

watched*    "either  escape  nor  receive  food.     He  therefore  soon 
Hubert      gave  himself  up  to  the  King,  and  was  again  taken  to 
•"render*,  the  Tower.  The  King  now  discovered  that  Hubert  had 
much  treasure  lodged  with  the  Knights  Templars  in 
London,  and  accordingly,  he  demanded  that  it  should 
be  given  up  to  him.     Hubert,  of  course,  could  not 
refuse,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money  seems  to  have 
softened  the  King's  heart ;  for  soon  afterwards  he  re- 
granted  him  all  the  lands  which  bis  father  had  given 
him,  and  also  those  he  bad  purchased.    Nevertheless, 
he  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Devizes.1" 
Peter  de*        Peter  des  Roches  had  returned  from  the  Holy 
reared  to  Land  some  time  before  the  fall  of  Hubert,  and  had 
&Tonr-       been  received  by  the  King  with  great  marks  of  affec- 
tion.    He  had  been  the  tutor  of  his  youth,  and  pro- 
The  hably  the  King  had  really  a  personal  regard  for  him. 

SjSJd  On  the  fall  of  Hubert,  therefore,  Henry  restored 
from  Peter  to  his  confidence.  The  restored  favourite  now 
foreigners  persuaded  the  King  to  dismiss  the  English  from  their 
p1*"0*4-    custody  of  the  royal  castles,  from  the  administration 
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of  justice,  and  from  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  to  Henry  iil 

place  his  foreign  countrymen  in  their  stead.  a.d.  1233. 

The  barons,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Richard  Earl  The  «on  of 

„  .     .  „    °  _.      ,        „  _        .        ,  the  Earl  of 

Mareschal,  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  re-  Pembroke 
monstrated  boldly,  refused  to  attend  the  King's  sum-  T^^-op. 
mons  to  Parliament,  and  declared,  "  That  unless  the  P°«<K>n 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Poitevins  were  forth- 
with removed  from    his  court,  they  would,    by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  kingdom,  force  both  him  and 
those  evil  counsellors  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  would 
consult  about  creating  a  new  king." 1S    The  King  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  would  not  listen  to  reason, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  insulted  the  barons. 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  contests  between  the  King 
and  the  barons ;  faithless  promises  on  the  part  of  the 
King;  Hubert  de  Burgh  escaping  from  prison  and 
joining  the  insurgents,  the  clergy  uniting  with  the 
barons  in  their  resistance  to  the  King's  tyranny, 
and  excommunicating  the  King's  friends,  including  a.d.  123*. 
even  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  At  length  the  King  The  King 
was  obliged  to  yield.  He  dismissed  Peter  the  Poitevin  j!S. 
back  to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester,17  and  treated  his 
former  favourites  with  great,  but  probably  well-de- 
served, severity;  and  received  back  into  his  favour 
Hugh  de  Burgh,  and  some  of  the  principal  insurgents. 
Thus  did  the  fickle  Henry  yield  to  every  storm,  and 
trim  his  sails  to  every  wind ;  well  satisfied  if  only  he 
could  reach  his  desired  haven,  the  money-bags  of  his 
subjects. 

To  narrate  in  detail  the  history  of  these  conflicts 
would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting;  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  important,  as  they  were  the  clear, 
though  unheeded,  forerunners  of  the  slowly  approach- 
ing day  of  retribution. 
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Henry  in.  On  the  14th  day  of  January,  1236,  the  King  mar- 
A-oTiase.  ried  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond  Count  of  Pro- 
TneKisg  vence,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
Md^licc  pomp.  But,  alas !  the  King  immediately  forgot  the 
ISlTw.    severe  lessons  he  had  received  in  the  matter  of  fa- 

rUglUQ    Oil 

foreign      vouritism  and  foreigners,  and  made  the  Queen's  uncles 
iun?u"       his  chief  favourites  and  advisers,  and  received  back 
to  his  favour  those  whom,  to  appease  the  barons,  he 
himself  had  branded  as  traitors.18  Of  course  the  barons 
were  outraged  by  such  conduct,  and  having  discovered 
the  power  they  possessed  over  the  King  by  means  of 
holding  bis  purse-strings,  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  it.    The  opportunity  soon  came. 
a.d.  1337.  The  Christmas  following,  he  summoned  his  Council  to 
meet  him,  and  endeavoured  by  fair  promises  to  per- 
The  bar-     suade  them  to  grant  him  an  aid.     They  refused  com- 
odb  re»ut    p]iancej  tjii  ne  added  three  barons  of  their  own  party 
The  King  to  his  Council,  and  then  only  on  the  condition,  "  That 
Xjjj^       from  thenceforward  the  King  should  reject  the  coun- 
sels and  advices  of  foreigners  and  strangers,   and 
adhere  to  those  of  his  faithful  and  natural  subjects ; 
and  that  the  money  collected  should  be  secured  in 
some  abbey,  church,  or  castle,  that  so,  if  the  King 
should  recede  from  his  promise,  it  should  be  restored 
to  every  man  again."19 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years,  is  simply  a  his- 
tory of  the  King's  fickleness  and  faithlessness,  of  bis 
subserviency  to  the  Pope,  and  of  the  bold  opposition 
of  the  clergy  to  the  Pope's  extortions.  A  few  in- 
stances must  be  narrated.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who 
had  been  reinstated  in  the  King's  favour,  got  into 
disgrace  in  1237,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  without 
the  King's  consent,  to  his  ward,  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter; but  he  regained  the  King's  favour  by  paying  him 
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a  large  sum  of  money.     Two  years  afterwards  the  Henry  hl 
King  accused  De  Burgh  of  high  treason;  but  De  a.d.  1237. 
Burgh  made  his  peace  this  time  by  giving  up  to  The 
him  four  of  his  best  castles.     In  1237,  the  King  nckfaeM; 
again  sent  for  the  Pope's  legate,  under  pretence  of 
obtaining  his  assistance  in  "  reforming  the  state," 
but  in  reality  to  support  him  against  the  barons. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  Pope  recalled  his  legate ; 
but  the  King,  fearing  the  barons  would  take  advan-  hi,  feMe- 
tage  of  his  departure,  obtained  permission  for  him  to  "**" 
remain.     The  aid  which  had  been  granted  was  col- 
lected ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  caution  of  the 
Parliament,  the  King  got  possession  of  it,  and  squan-  tin  frith, 
dered  it  among  his  foreign  friends.     It  is  wearisome 
to  recount  all  these  petty  squabbles ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  they  are  of  importance  as  precursors  of 
the  coming  storm. 

The  Poptis  Oppression  of  the  English  Clergy. 

I  must  now  turn  to  matters  of  more  enduring  in- 
terest ;  and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  to 
you  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Pope's  demands  on 
the  Church,  and  of  the  spirited  resistance  made  to 
them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  England. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  clergy  had  formed  a  The  reio- 
body  linked  together  from  the  lowest  priest  to  the  JE^S" 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and,  when  the  feudal  system  was  n»Pope. 
established,  "  the  constitution  of  the  Church  became 
in  a  great  measure  assimilated,  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Western  Christiana,  to  the  institutions  of  a  feudal 
kingdom.    The  Pope  appeared  to  hold  the  place  of 
the  sovereign:  the  Bishops  were  considered  nearly 
in  the  light  of  his  barons;  and  subordinate  to  the 
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Hem;  in.  bishops  stood  the  inferior  clergy,  in  the  quality  of 
a.d.  u*o.  sub-vassals."*9     Again,  as  the  civil  sovereign   de- 
Tbe  Pope    manded  pecuniary  aid  from  his  barons,  so  did  the 
tributioM    Pope  demand  contributions  from  the  bishops,  who 
°°tJJj,       paid  their  portion  and  levied  the  remainder  from  the 
rest  of  the  clergy.     So  long  as  these  demands  were 
moderate  they  were  granted  without  opposition.   But 
Origin  of    by  degrees  they  increased.     The  Pope  had  originally 
temporal'  no  temporal  power,  and  indeed  it  was  not  until  the 
p0""-       beginning  of  the  7th  century  that  he  made  any  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  a  temporal  prince.    "  In  the  person 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  first  be- 
came, in  act  and  in  influence,  if  not  in  avowed  autho- 
rity, a  temporal  Sovereign."*8     "The  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  in  the  times  of  Gregory  the  Great,  con- 
sisted in  the  estates  of  the  churches,  which  were  very 
large.     But  this  ecclesiastical  property  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  in 
Italy,  which  was  entirely  the  creation  of  a  later  age."  M 
"By  accepting  the  donation  of  Pepin,  and  by  subse- 
quent acquisitions,"  the  Popes  added  temporal  to  their 
spiritual  power,  and  "  the  wars  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  engage,  sometimes  with  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  sometimes  with  foreign  states,  entailed  on 
them  expenses  far  beyond  the  annual  amount  of  their 
income."  4fc     The  Popes  consequently  made  larger  de- 
mands, sometimes  amounting  to  a  tenth  or  more  of 
ThePt.pe"a  {he  annual  income  of  the  clergy.     At  first,  they  were 
*ays  uid    made  under  pretence  of  prosecuting  the  Crusades ;  but 
fcncVof1""  somehow  or  other  it  was  discovered,  that  every  war  in 
reiigioo.      which  the  Pope  engaged  was  for  the  defence  of  religion. 
Thus,  to  give  an  English  instance,  from  the  present 
reign.     In  the  year  a.d.  1240,  the  Pope  having  a 
quarrel  with  Frederic,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  de- 
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manded  contributions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  Henry  m. 
against  him.  But  the  English  clergy  refused,  saying  a.d.  12*0. 
"  that  they  ought  not  to  contribute  anything  against  The  Eng- 
ine Emperor,  because  he  neither  was  convicted  nor  rai«L 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  and  that 
as  the  Roman  Church  had  its  own  patrimony,  so 
other  churches  had  theirs  also,  by  the  grants  and 
beneficence  of  kings,  princes,  and  other  great  men,  no 
ways  tributary  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  likewise 
that  although  the  care  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the 
Pope,  yet  the  dominion  and  property  did  not"  !l  The 
English  clergy  had  met  in  the  previous  year  to  resist 
the  Pope's  oppressions.  In  July  1239  it  is  stated 
"  the  bishops  met  at  London  to  consider  upon  a  very 
great,  but  difficult  undertaking,  which  was  how  they 
might  relieve  the  Church  of  England  from  those  many 
oppressions  it  lay  under,  by  the  perpetual  exactions 
of  the  Pope's  legate ;"  and  in  answer  to  his  demands, 
"  they  briefly  answered,  that  the  Church  had  so  often 
been  squeezed  by  him  and  others  from  Rome,  that 
they  could  endure  it  no  longer." 19* 

For  some  time  neither  the  King  nor  the  barons  in-  The  King 
terfered  in  these  disputes  with  the  Pope ;  but  at  length  SroniVr 
Henry  felt  that  if  the  clergy  were  impoverished,  the  *f  ^ttoke 
burthen  of  taxation  would  fall  entirely  on  the  laity,  with  *■ 
and  that  consequently  he  would  find  greater  difficulty  wt  at'imt 
in  raising  money.     The  barons  on  their  part  also  felt  tp£[  JS«n, 
that  if  the  King  squeezed  less  out  of  the  clergy,  he 
would  squeeze  more  out  of  the  laity.    The  King  and  and  nil 
the  barons  therefore  took  part  with  the  clergy,  and  ,jj{  u,e "' 
the  Pope  (Innocent  IV.)  made  promises  of  modera-  £^J.de~ 
tion.     But  his  necessities  soon  compelled  him  to  in- 
crease his  demands,  and  in  a.d.  1246  he  levied  a 
heavy  contribution  on  the  clergy.     The  King  and  the 
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H«iry  HL  barons,  for  a  time,  sided  with  the  clergy.     As  ex- 
A.D. ia*n.  pressed  by  an  old  historian,  "On  Mid-Lent  Sunday 
the  same  Parliament  of  the  whole  kingdom  met  at 
London  according  to  summons,  where  the  King  con- 
ferred with  the  bishops  apart,  the  earls  and  barons 
apart,  as  also  the  abbots  and  priors  apart,  concerning 
the  means  how  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
proceeding  from  the  exorbitances  of  the  Roman 
Court."2    The  conclusion  was,  however,  very  lame 
Thejnip-   and  impotent.     They  agreed  simply  to  supplicate  the 
po^.  who  Pope  to  desist  from  his  oppressive  exactions.     As 
(unhide-  ra'gnt  oe  expected,  the  Pope  did  not  yield.    "  He  sent 
■n"™1*-       his  Apostolic  commands  to  the  bishops,  that  some  of 
them  should  find  fifteen,  others  ten,  and  others  five 
stout  and  brave  men,  well  horsed  and  armed  for  one 
year,  as  the  Pope  should  direct."  *    This  was  to  assist 
him  in  his  war  against  Frederic,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
whom  he  had  deposed.     The  Pope,  fearing  opposition 
from  the  King,  ordered  the  bishops  to  keep  secret  his 
exactions,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

They  informed  the  King,  however,  and  two  barons 
were  consequently  sent  to  Rome  to  induce  the  Pope  to 
moderate  his  demands.     This  was  not  the  way  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  it  did  not  succeed.     The  Pope  insisted ;  the 
The  King  King  resisted  for  a  while,  but  at  last  yielded.     Then 
y  came  fresh  demands  from  the  Pope,  resistance  on  the 

part  of  the  King,  and  finally,  in  1247,  submission  of 
the  clergy  to  the  Pope's  demands.     The  King  finding 
that  if  the  Pope  pillaged  England,  he  himself  could 
The  King,  get   no  money  from  his  subjects,  summoned  "the 
Sid  die'™*  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  at  Oxford  to 
eJ"?J       consult  about  it,  but  especially  the  prelates,  that  they 
meet.        might  consider  how  the  Church  should  be  relieved 
from  these  oppressions.     And  although  some  of  the 
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prelates  had  resolved  to  refuse  the  aforesaid  contri-  Henry  m. 
butions,  yet  their  hearts  failing  them  when  they  met,  a.d.im7. 
they,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  consented  to  a  con-  bm  the 
tribution  to  the  Pope  of  11,000  marks.""     This  is  SdjWd. 
about  22,0002.  of  our  money,  but  if  its  amount  is  cal- 
culated according  to  the  comparative  price  of  corn,  it 
would  be  at  least  100,0002. 

Other  Oppressions  of  ths  Pope. 
There  was    another    grievous    oppression  under  The  Pope 
which  the  Church  laboured,  viz.,  the  appointment  hSS» 
of  foreigners  to  vacant  benefices   in  England.     To  jj^jf?" 
so  great  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  in  1240  ?■■»  »* 
"the  Pope  sent  his  precepts  to  the  Archbishop  of. 
Canterbury  and  to  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salis- 
bury, commanding  them  to  prefer  no  less  than  300 
Romans  or  Italians  to  the  first  vacant  benefices  in 
England,  and  not  to  collate  any  others  till  they  were 
all  sufficiently  provided."  w    Many  of  these  foreigners 
were  ignorant  of  the  English  language.     After  strong 
remonstrances,  the  Pope  (in  1247)  agreed  that  no 
Italian  should  be  beneficed  without  the  King's  pre- 
vious consent,  which  he  doubtless  believed  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  and  many  foreigners 
Were  still  appointed.    All  this  while  the  King  him-  Henry 
self  was  accused  of  defrauding  the  Church  of  her  JSJ^tmIm 
proper  revenues,  by  keeping  bishoprics  and  livings  J5J°j£in 
vacant  for  years,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  revenues  '«ua 
to  himself  in  the  meanwhile. 

It  is  difficult  and  tedious  to  attempt  to  unravel 
these  constant  plots  and  counterplots,  oppressions 
and  resistances.  But  one  conclusion  may  be  safely 
drawn,  viz. :  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  were  always 
trying  who  could  extort  most  from  the   English 
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Henry  hi.  nation,  and  that  each  yielded  or  resisted  according 
a,d.im7.  as  seemed  likely  to  promote  his  own  ends. 

War  again  with  France^  and  the  Appearance  of 
Simon  de  Montfort. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1247,  the  King  sent  ambassadors 
to  France  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Normandy; 
but  all  the  answer  they  could  get  was,  "  that  the 
King  of  France  had  been  in  quiet  possession  of  it 
for  forty  years,  and  that  the  French  King  had  most 
right  to  it,  because  King  John  had  undergone  the 
judgment  of  hia  peers.'"* 
Simon  de         A  nobleman  now  first  appeared  on  the  scene,  who, 
Ea™  of1**    a  few  years  subsequently,  became  the  most  important 
Leicertw,    pgraon  m  the  whole  kingdom.    I  mean  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.     He  was  the  son  of  a 
French  nobleman  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  he  was  one  of  those  foreigners 
whom  Henry  had  brought  over  and  made  his  fa- 
vourites.    To  the  great  anger  of  the  native  barons, 
man-id      the  King  privately  gave  him  in  marriage  to  his  sister 
£*?'"*'  Eleanor  in  A.D.   1238,   and  in  the  following  year 
created  him  Earl  of  Leicester.    In  a.d.  1249,  the 
goetlo      King  sent  him  over  to  France  to  endeavour  to  re- 
France  to    cover,  by  force  of  arms,  those  provinces  which  his 
provincei;  ambassadors  had  failed  to  obtain  by  persuasion.     De 
dm  great    Montfort  invaded  Gascony,  and  met  with  great  suo 
iucce»,      ce9g.  Dut  ne  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  in 
a.d.  1251  to  get  money  and  more  men.     He  had  gone 
over  at  his  own  cost,  the  King  probably  not  being 
able  to  furnish  him  with  means,  as  he  had  been  re- 
fused supplies  by  his  Council  the  year  previously. 
Simon   de  Montfort  obtained    300  marks  from  the 
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King  M ;  gathered  together  what  he  could  from  his  Henrj  in. 
own  tenants,  and  returned  to  Gascony  the  following  a.d.  ma. 
Bpring,  as  governor  of  the  province.     Again  he  had  and  is 
great  success,  and  again  he  returned  to  England  in  vernor  of 
great  triumph  for  a  short  visit  Gmcodj. 

Simon  de  Montfort  ruled  Gascony  with  a  strong  The  On- 
hand,  and  consequently  the  nohles  complained  to  J^puitT 
Henry  of  his  tyranny.     Henry  Bent  to  inquire  into  ^jtr"~ 
the  truth    of  the  complaints,   but  his  messengers 
reported  that,  although  they  found  some  who  had 
been  severely  treated  by  the  Earl,  yet  it  was  only 
according  to    their   deserts.      Simon  de    Montfort 
would,  therefore,  have  been  acquitted  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weak 
fickleness  of  the  King.     Henry  was  very  jealous  of 
his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  because  he 
opposed   his  system  of  favouring  foreigners;  and 
when  he  found  that  he  was  one  of  De  Montfort's 
supporters,  he  suddenly  turned  round  on  De  Mont- 
fort and  called  him  a  traitor.    A  violent  quarrel  now  The  King 
ensued  between  the  King  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  ^X^ 
who  told  the  King  "  he  lied,  and  were  he  not  a  King  Montfort 
he  would  make  him  eat  his  words."*7     The  quar-  The 
rel  was  nevertheless  patched  up,  and  De  Montfort  ■'""jTH'* 
returned  to  Gascony.     No  sooner  was  he  gone,  how-  op.  but  the 
ever,  than  (in  1252)  the  King  made  his  son  Edward  pointi*p" 
governor  of  Gascony.     De  Montfort's   strong  hand  JjjSfjJ?" 
being  removed,   the  Gascon    nobles    revolted,   and  vernor  of 
Henry  himself  went  over  in  1253  to  put  down  the  H 
rebellion.     "  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  King  had  «**  to . 
recovered  all  his  castles  in  Gascony,  either  by  force  a.d.  mss, 
or  composition.     In  the   meanwhile,   De  Montfort 
came  with  some  troops  of  his  own,  and  offered  his 
service  to  the  King ;  which  when  the  rebellious  Gas- 
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Henrjiu.  coignes  understood,  they,  dreading  the  earl's  great 
jLiTiass.  courage,  by  degrees  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Yet 
the  King  continued  all  this  winter  in  France." stib 

The  King's  Struggles  with  the  Barons. 

TheKiog'*      During  the  whole  of  this  time,  while  the  struggle 

CiSfthe     for  the  recovery  of  the  French  provinces  was  going 

t»rou       0I1(  the  King  was  continually  engaged  in   quarrels 

with  his  barons  for  supplies,  and  in  oppressions  to 

TbeKing'i  extort  money.     He  was  occasionally  reduced  to  great 

fwrmoMj*  extremities.    In  1248  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  jewels, 

his  plate,  and  even  his  household  utensils.24    It  is 

probable  that  his  ordinary  revenue  was  not  enough 

for  his  necessary  expenditure  ;  but  yet,  regardless  of 

his  straits  for  money,  and  regardless  of  the  promises 

by  which  alone  he  had  obtained  grants  of  supplies,  he 

increased  his  expenses  by  his  favours  to  foreigners,  by 

his  constant  wars  with  France,  and  by  his  ambitious 

Reftuat  of  projects  for  his  sons.    His  parliaments  were,  however, 

£M^™      continually  willing  to  grant  him  supplies  on  condition 

the  eon-     of  his  redressing  their  grievances,  and  abiding  by  his 

mode' of     promises  to  rule  according   to  the  Charter.     But, 

!£toMrf    unfortunately,  whenever  he  got  the  money  he  forgot 

s™T*        the  grievance;  and   so   prepared  the  way  for   the 

coining  rebellion.  Thus  too  he  laid  the  foundations  of 

the    constitutional   mode  of    obtaining    redress  of 

grievances,  which  prevails  to  this  very  day. 

The  King       In  A-J)'  1248,  he  caused  a  new  fair  to  be  proclaimed 

ori^riT  h"of  at  Westminster.    These  fairs,  as  I  have  already  stated, 

proclaim-    were  privileges  belonging,  some  to  the  King,  and 

■Dg  ura.    otners  ^  jjjg  Sarong  ^4  nobles  of  the  land,  and 

were  sources  of  considerable  revenue,  and  also  of 

great  oppression.     When  Henry  proclaimed  this  new 
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fair  at  Westminster,  which  was  to  last  for  fifteen  H«nyiu. 
days,  "  he  prohibited  all  other  fairs,  that  used  to  be 
kept  at  that  time  of  year,  throughout  all  England, 
and  also  all  trading  in  the  city  of  London,  both 
within  doors  and  without,  during  that  time,  that  so 
this  fiur  at  Westminster  might  be  the  more  plentifully 
stored  and  frequented  with  all  sorts  of  people  and 
commodities;  which  oppression  highly  incensed  the 
city  at  that  time."  **  Two  years  after,  in  1252,  he 
again  proclaimed  this  fair  at  Christmas,  and  thus 
increased  the  anger  of  the  citizens  at  his  oppressions. 
"  He  made  them  shut  up  their  shops  fifteen  days 
together,  and  carry  their  commodities  to  St.  Edward's 
fair,  and  there  to  remain  all  day  in  tents  and  booths, 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  cold  (it  being  presently  after 
Christmas).  These  things  caused  great  heartburn- 
ings and  discontents  among  the  citizens." 28 

The  forest  laws  were  administered,  too,  with  great  Th(.  forert 
severity.     In  1250  Henry  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  ^"^^ 
into  transgressions  against  the  forest  laws,  "  which  *itb  great 
charge,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  he  executed  with  *CTenty' 
that  violence  and  extortion  as  exceeded  belief,  clap* 
ping  up  gentlemen  in  prison  for  but  muttering  against 
his  unjust  proceedings,  and  ruining  divers  of  the  best 
quality  for  killing  but  a  deer  or  a  bare,  albeit  it  were 
in  the  very  highway."16  It  is  indeed  sad  to  relate  the 
history  of  this  reign,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a  history  of 
the  King's  oppressions  and  treachery  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  persevering  resistance  of  the  barons  on  the 
other. 

While  the  contest  with  France  was  proceeding,  the 
King  endeavoured  to  raise  money  for  another  pur- 
pose. He  had  vowed  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  about  Easter  in  a.d.  1253,  be 
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Henry  in.  called  fi  Parliament  together,  and  demanded  a  great 

a.d.  1253.  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose.     The  money  was 

granted  after  much  altercation,  on  condition  that  the 

King  should  govern  according  to  the  Charter,  and  a 

day  was  appointed  when  be  and  his  nobles  might  take 

solemn      a  solemn  oath  to  that  effect.    Accordingly,  on  the 

tnTm*?-     3rd  of  May,  the  following  solemn  scene  took  place. 

don  of  the  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rest  of  the 

•£■!»        bishops,  assembled  in  their  full  robes,  holding  lighted 

»ob«m   candles  in  their  hands,  and   excommunicated  and 

£" Char'   anathematised,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  all  those 

that  opposed,  violated,  diminished,  or  changed  the 

Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  kingdom.     The  King 

laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  So  may  God 

help  me,  as  I  inviolably  observe  all  these  things ; " 

but  he  refused  to  hold  a  candle.     The  bishops  and 

the  nobles,  who  also  held  lighted  candles,  then  put 

out  their  candles,  and  threw  them  smoking  on  the 

ground,  in  token,  that  those  who  broke  their  oaths, 

Tbe  King   might  so  smoke  and  stink  in  hell.     No  sooner,  how- 

toe'ke  hi«   ever,  was  the  Council  dissolved,  than  the  King  con- 

wth-         trived  how  he  might  break  through  all  those  things 

he  had  lately  granted.28  *    . 

Henry's  ambitious  Projects  for  his  Son, 
Tnekiog-       I  must  now  give  an  account  of  Henry's  foolish 
skiiy f       ambition  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  son  Edmund. 
Hfeted-it0        The  kitlgdomfl  of  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy, 
»on.  called  Apulia,  were  made  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See  by  their 

Norman  conquerors ;  that  is,  the  Pope  became  their 
feudal  lord.  These  kingdoms  had  been  held  of  the 
Pope  by  Frederic,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wars  with  the  Pope  he  was  adjudged 
to  have  forfeited  them,  although  he  kept  possession  of 
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them  till  his  death  in  1250.     The  Emperor  left  three  Henry  in. 
sons — Conrad,  King  of  Germany,  by  his  first  wife ; 
Henry,  by  his  second  wife,  who  was  sister  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  England ;  and  an  illegitimate  son,  Man- 
fred.    The  Pope  was  desirous  that  the  Throne  should 
not  again  be  occupied  by  an  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
and  offered  the  kingdoms  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis. 
On  his  refusal  to  accept  them,  the  Pope  made  a  similar 
offer  to  the  King  for  his  son  Edmund.     Henry  re-  Henry  at 
fused,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  claims  of  his  ST^^1 
nephew,  and,  doubtless  also,  because  he  had  no  money 
to  spare.     The  Emperor's  eldest  sou,  Conrad,   was 
determined  not  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  throne 
without  an  effort,  and  marched  from  Germany  at  the 
bead  of  his  army.     He  took  Apulia,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  Sicily  when  his  brother  Henry  died. 
The  Pope  immediately  urged  the  King  of  England  to  but  at  last 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  to  accept  the  boT«nn^t 
crown  for  his  son  ;  to  which  the  King  foolishly  agreed.  obu1^ 
But  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  agreement,  as  the  barons  """"?  *? 
refused  to  supply  the  necessary  means.     Conrad  now  u>  take 
died,  and  Manfred,  seized  the  throne,  defeating  the  P0",e*I0I,- 
Pope's  troops,  who  had  resisted  Manfred's  pretensions 
during  the  negotiations  with  Henry.     The  Pope  still 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Henry  to  raise  an  army,  and 
march  to  his  assistance,  offering  to  absolve  him  from 
a  vow  he  had  made  to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land  if  he  would  consent.     Henry  would  will- 
ingly have  complied,  but  he  could  get  no  money  from 
the  barons.     Nevertheless,  Henry  would  not  give  up 
the  Sicilian  crown,  and  promised  to  land  with  an  army  Hevenhe- 
the  following  year.     He  also  bound  himself  to  pay  all  jJjUdJhi,,,. 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  Jjjfp  •*£ 
been  incurred  by  the  Pope.     The  year  1256  came  ; 
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Henrj  in.  but  the  King  was  unable  to  send  an  army,  or  to  pay 
a.d7iss6.  the  Pope's  debts.     The  Pope  complained  of  Henry's 
nonpayment,  and  the  King  tried  by  every  means  to 
raise  the  money.     But  the  barons  very  properly  dis- 
approved of  his  making  a  war,  which  he  could  not 
afford,  to  place  his  sou  on  the  throne  of  Sicily ;  and 
udntorta  they  could  not  be  moved.     Henry  then,  assisted  by 
Swath?7  threats  of  excommunication  by  the  Pope,  compelled 
ci*rgy.       the  clergy  to  furnish  the  required  sum,  and   they 
were  forced  by  every  kind  of  extortion  to  provide 
the  money. 

Tlie  Barons  determine  to  insist  on  Reform. 

Tbcbuin-  All  these  things  now  began  to  produce  their  fruit. 
"a*  The  King's  favouritism,  his  partiality  to  foreigners, 
his  oppressions,  and  bis  faithlessness,  could  be  borne 
Th«  bw-  no  longer.  The  barons  resolved  to  make  a  determined 
deJe^^.*  stand ;  and  a  circumstance  which  now  occurred  gave 
edtund.    them  an  opportunity  of  more  easily  carrying   their 

plans  into  execution. 
TheEnriof      Henry's  brother,   Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
b^"iL  elected,  in  1256,  King  of  the  Romans.     He  was  be- 
Bamau!*"  ^eve^  *°  be  *ne  "chest  Prince  in  Europe;  having 
carefully  husbanded  his  revenues ;  and  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  of  being  made  a  king. 
Early  in  1257,  he  went  over  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  be 
crowned,  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  possession 
of  his  new  dominions.     Richard  had  frequently  joined 
with  the  barons  in  opposing  his  brother,  but  he  always 
supported  what  he  considered  the  just  rights  of  the 
the  barons  Crown.     His  absence  therefore  left  the  barons  free  to 
follow        follow  their  own  course,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
SSiST"    tlie  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  and  of  Simon 
without      ,je  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  they  associated  them- 

coDtroL  i 

selves  together  to  reform  the  state. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  times  were  favourable  to  Hemyin. 
their  views.     An  unproductive  harvest  in  1257,  had  a.d.iss8. 
been  followed  by  a  general  scarcity,  and  the  people 
attributed  their  sufferings  to  the  incapacity  of  their 
governors,  rather  than  to  the  inclemency  of  the  sea* 
sons. 

In  May  1258,  Henry  called  a  great  council  at  a  council 
Westminster,  and  the  barons  assembled  in  the  hall  in  which  th« 


complete  armour.  When  the  King  entered,  they  put 
aside  their  swords ;  but  Henry,  alarmed  at  their  ap- 
pearance, exclaimed,  "  Am  I  then  your  prisoner  ? " 


tend  it 


Baton  in  Armoor.     (Eecleston'i  Enpliah  Antiquities,  p.  1 83.) 

"  No,  Sire,"  replied  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
"  but  by  your  partiality  to  foreigners  and  your  own 
prodigality,  the  realm  is  involved  in  misery.     Where- 
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Henrj  ui.  fore  we  demand  that  the  powers  of  government  be 
A.D.  i«8.  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  barons  and  prelates,  who 
md  de-      may  correct  abases  and  enact  salutary  laws."    Henry 
the  go-      was  obliged  to  yield.     He  agreed,  to  request  the  Pope 
ihSTbe"    t0  aen(*  a  l«g*te  to  England,  to  modify  the  terms  on 
to"r^-    wn*CQ  ne  na(*  accepted  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  for  his 
mittee.        son  ;    and,  also,  to  give  a  commission  to  reform  the 
yieUi.  "*  state,  to  twenty-four  prelates  and  barons.     Half  of 
these  were  then  chosen  from  his  own  Council,  and  the 
other  half  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  barons,  in  a  Par- 
liament to  be  holden  at  Oxford.     On  these  conditions 
the  barons  agreed  to  pay  the  King's  debts,  and  to 
support  the  claims  of  Edmund  to  the  throne  of  Sicily. 
On  the  appointed  day,  June  11th,  the  Parliament 
met  at  Oxford.     It  has  unjustly  received  the  name  of 
"  the  mad  Parliament,"  but  it  would  be  well  if  all 
Parliaments  had  been  equally  wise;  and  it  is  certain 
that  from  this  Parliament  sprang  those  reforms  which 
resulted  eventually  in  the  present  constitution  of  Par- 
liament, as  I  explained  in  my  second  Lecture.     The 
The  com-  Committee  of  Reform  was  appointed;    and  every 
pototedT    member  was  sworn  "to  reform  the  state  of  the  realm, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  the  service  of  the  King,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;   and  to  allow  no  consideration, 
neither  of  gift  nor  promise,  profit  nor  loss,  love  nor 
hatred,  nor  fear  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of 
SSJ™*1  his  duty."    The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  appoint 
ProTiiionB  fifteen  persons  to  form  the  Council  of  State  for  the  so- 

ofOiford.  ~    .  i  ,  i 

vernment  of  the  country,  and  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments called  "  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,"  by  which 
the  King  and  Prince  Edward  agreed  to  abide. 
Jnot  '  The  principal  officers  of  state  were  dismissed,  and 
stawap-  others  appointed  in  their  stead.  The  Grand  Justi- 
ciary, the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  all  the  sheriffs 
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and   the  governors  of  the  twenty  principal  castles  Henry  in. 
belonging  to  the  King,  were  removed,  and  their  places  a.d7i35b. 
were  supplied  by  the  friends  of  the  reformers.    AH 
the  new  officers  of  state  took  oaths  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  Committee.     The  go- 
vernors of  the  castles  swore  to  keep  them  faithfully 
for  the  use  of  the  King,  and  to  restore  them  to  him 
on  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  Council,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  years  to  surrender  them  loy- 
ally on  the  demand  of  the  King.     The  Committee  Sefomof 
then  ordered  that  four  knights  should  he  chosen  by  meat. 
the  freeholders  of  each  county,  to  ascertain  and  lay 
before  the   Parliament  all  the  injuries    committed 
within  the  county  during  Henry's  reign ;   that  new 
high  sheriffs  should  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
votes  of  the  freeholders ;  that  all  sheriffs,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Chancellor,  and  the  grand  Justiciary  should 
give  in  their  accounts  annually  ;  and  that  Parliaments 
should  meet  three  times  a  year. 

These  were  all  most  reasonable  reforms,  and  had  The  re- 
nothing  of  revolutionary  violence  about  them ;  and  dew™ 
it  says  much  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  £JriLfor 
De  Montfort  and  his  associates,  that  they  were  not  fj££°~ 
tempted  by  their  possession  of  uncontrolled  power, 
to  abuse  it,  to  gratify  revenge,  or  to  promote  their 
own  personal  advantage. 

The  reformers  did  not  proceed  without  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  from  some  of  the  barons,  and  from  some 
of  the  King's  relations ;  but,  by  his  energy  and  activity, 
De  Montfort  compelled  them  to  submit,  and  to  take 
the  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  Council  ;  and  even 
Edward,  the  King's  eldest  son,  was  obliged  to  follow 
their  example.  In  January,  1259,  De  Montfort  was  a.d.  1259. 
alarmed  at  hearing  that  the  King's  brother  Richard, 
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Henry  in,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  was  on  his  way  back  from 
A.D.  lass.  Germany.  Richard  had  squandered  away  great  sums 
Coni«iirf  °^  money>  &n&  yna  coming  to  England  to  raise  money 
return*,  from  his  estates.  De  Montfort  feared  he  might  take 
tat  ii  not  part  with  the  King,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  land 
i«ndontii  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  obedience  to  join  with 
iwo^to  and  assist  the  barons  "to  reform  the  Kingdom  of 
oiwj  the  England,  hitherto  too  much  out  of  order  by  the 
^^nt.   Council  of  Evil  Men."  » 

The  bar-        The  barons  themselves  now  began  to  be  impatient 
impatient    for  the  promised  reformation  of  abuses.     The  changes 
prated    already  made  were  only  the  machinery  by  which  the 
"**"*■     expected  reform  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.    By 
the  original  agreement,  the  reforms  were  to  have 
been  made  before  Christmas,  1258 ;  but  Simon  and  his 
friends  either  found  their  task  more  difficult  than  they 
had  expected,  or  they  may  hare  been  unwilling  to 
divest  themselves  of  any  part  of  their  power. 
plan  ot  re-      In   October   1259,  a  plan  of  reform  was  enacted 
p^df™"    by  the  Parliament;    but,   although  it  provided  a 
appotnto**  remedy  f°r  a  crying  evil,  the  maladministration  of 
thebaroDi,  justice,  and  protection  to  the  villeins  againBt  oppres- 
ly  no.        sion,  it  disappointed  the  nation,  and  caused  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  King.     "Its  principal  objects  were 
to  secure  the  inferior  tenants  from  the  oppression  of 
their  lords,  and  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  latter  object  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  inspect  the  conduct  of 
the  judges.     Two  were  to  attend  in  the  King's  Bench, 
two  in  the  Exchequer,  and  one  to  attend  each  itinerant 
justice  on  his  Circuit.     With  the  same    view   four 
knights  were  chosen  to  admonish  the  sheriff  of  his 
duty,  and  in  case  their  admonition  was  neglected, 
they  were  to  inform  the  Grand  Justiciary." 49b 
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A  jealousy  now  sprung  up  between  De  Montfort  Henry  in. 

and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,   and  Prince    Edward  A.D.  1259. 

sided  with  De  Montfort     He  had  a  regard  for  his  Ij"^ 

oath,  and  was  "  much  incensed  against  that  earl ;"  ***  £**•, *** 
.  ,  iiii-         «  ■  •        **  ™°n'- 

on  account  of  the  part  be  had  taken,  in  an  ignominious  fort 

agreement,  which  the  King,  by  his  advice,  had  agreed 
to  make  with  Louis  of  France  relative  to  an  exchange 
of  territory. 

King  Henry  had  gone  to  Paris  to  keep  his  Christ-  King 
mas  with  Louis,  and  he  "  was  splendidly  regaled  by  Vi^7st. 
the  King  of  France,  they  sometimes  feasting  together  LooU- 
and  sometimes  treating  of  affairs  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment*," the  principal  of  which  were — the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  between  them  on  condition  of  Henry  sur-  andagreea 
rendering  Normandy,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  change  of 
large  sum  of  money,  "  with  divers  fertile  and  opulent  territorJ* 
territories  in  Gaienne  and  Gascony  in  exchange ;"  and 
— "  doing  homage  for  those  countries  which  he  was 
to  enjoy  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine."     But 
the  two  Kings  had  other  occupations,  of  which  an 
amusing  account  is  given  by  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler, a  transcript  of  which  by  Rymer  1b  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  seems  that  the  French  Parlia- 
ment was  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but 
on  the  first  day,  the  French  Peers  were  kept  waiting 
all  day,  in  expectation  of  Henry's  presence.      Henry,  nought  of 
however,  had  been  so  detained,  by  stopping  to  hear  ^fQ,,,0in 
masses,  at  every  church  which  he  passed,  on  his  way  religion* 
from  his  lodging  at  St.  Germain  to  Louis's  palace,  that  iu«i. 
he  did  not  arrive  till  it  was  too  late  to  begin  busi- 
ness.    The  same  thing  occurred    on    the   following 
day.    Whereupon,  Louis  sent  private  orders  to  the 
priests  of  the  churches  on  the  King's  route,  to  keep 
them  shut  till  he  had   passed.     Henry  accordingly 
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Henry  HL  reached  the  palace  quite  early  on  the  third  day.     At 
a.d.  1259.  first  he  declined  joining  in  the  business  of  the  Par- 
liament, on  the  ground  that  the  town  was  under  an 
interdict — as  he  discovered  by  the  churches  being 
closed.    Whereupon  Louis  explained  the  reason  of 
it     Louis  then  asked  Henry  why  he  so  delighted 
to  hear  masses.     He  replied,  "  Why  do  you  so  delight 
to  hear  sermons?"     Louis  answered,  "Because  he 
found  it  good  and  agreeable,  to  hear  frequently  con- 
cerning his  Maker."     Henry  returned,  "And  to  me 
it  is  better  and  pleasanter,  to  see  my  Creator  than 
to  hear  of  Him."     The  two  Kings  then  agreed  to 
allow  the  peers  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, whilst  they  enjoyed  their  devotions. 
Quarrel  of       During  the  King's  absence  in  Paris,  civil  war  was  on 
fort  an™ '   the  point  of  breaking  out  between  the  parties  of  De 
ofaion-     Montfort,  supported  by  Prince  Edward,  on  the  one 
**""•       hand,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  on  the  other. 
ciTii  war    This  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  mediation  of 
prevent  .  jjj^^  the  King  of  the  Romans.     On  Henry's  re- 
turn from  France,  be  found  the  gates  and  streets  of 
London  guarded,  as  if  in  time  of  war.    With  a  view 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances,  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  were  summoned  to  meet  the  King  at  West- 
minster.    When  the  Parliament  was  assembled,  the 
Prince  was  reconciled  to  his  father,  but  neither  the 
Prince  nor  De  Montfort  was  reconciled  to  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  shrank  from  the  attempt  to  substan- 
tiate certain  charges  he  had  brought  against  De  Mont- 
fort.    The  Parliament  then  separated,  and  the  King 
ordered,  that  all  male  persons  in  the  city  of  London, 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  should  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  him.     In  the  autumn,  Prince  Edward  went 
to  France,  to  be  present  at  a  tournament. 
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The  power  of  the  barons  was  still  undiminished,    Henry  il 
and  they  proceeded  to  appoint  those  of  whom  they  A.D.uti. 
approved,  to  the  great  offices  of  state.     The  King 
now  "began  to  grow  grievous  weary"  of  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford.     He  never  heartily  set  to  work 
to  study  the  true  national  interests,  and  could  not 
bear  that  his  will  and  his  system  of  foreign  favouritism 
should  be  curbed.    He  determined  to  set  himself  free,  The  Xing 
and  with  this  view  applied  to  the  Pope  for  absolution  ^^pti 
from  bis  oath ;  he  sent  over  to  the  King  of  France  for  *>  *«* 
help  against  his  own  subjects,  and  he  applied  to  his  from  his 
son  to  assist  him  in  getting  together  an  army.     He  <Mb*' 
went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  seized  the  treasure 
it  contained,  fortified  the  city,  and  again  compelled 
the  citizens  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.    He 
then   "took  courage,   and   made  the   Lord   Philip 
Basset  his  chief  justiciary,  against  the  will  of  the 
barons,  by  reason  of  which  there  rose  a  great  dis- 
cussion between  the  King  and  them-     But  be  did 
not  much  regard  that,  for,  being  now  resolved  to 
proceed  in  the  course  he  had  already  begun,  he  went 
a  circuit  to  all  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  received  the 
oaths  of   fidelity  from  the  barons  of  them;   and 
coming  to  Dover,   he  took  the  government  of  the 
castle  from  Hugh  Bigod,  and  gave  it  to  Edward  de 
Waleran,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  the  county  of  Kent."  ab 

On  the  arrival  of  the  absolution  the  King  "re-  obuint 
ceived  it  joyfully."    When  the  barons  heard  of  this,  85£" 
they  humbly  besought  the  King  to  observe  his  oath ;  p°p* 
but  the  King,  "  in  a  great  passion,"  refused.    Nothing, 
however,  was  done  till  Prince  Edward  returned  from 
the  tournament  at  Paris.    When  he  arrived  he  refused 
to  accept  the  absolution.     "  But  when  the  Prince 
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BemyiiL  understood  by  what   councils  his  father  had  been 
a j).  issi.  governed  he  was  very  angry,  and  retired  from  his 
ThePrfncc  presence,  and  adhered  to  the  barons,  according  to  his 
S^^'ihB  oath,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  to 
JfJ^1"'       search  out  and  drive  away  from  the  King,  all  evil 
'  counsellors  and  their  favourers,  because  that  by  their 
instigation  the  King  had  been  deceived,  and  those 
provisions,  which  the  Prince  then  believed  to  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  King  and  kingdom,  were  now  va- 
cated by  the  Pope's  late  absolution."  nb 
The  King       The  King,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  his  course, 
perMT«fe*.  "  being  much  encouraged  to  it  by  the  promise  which 
the  King  of  France  and  his  nobility  had  made  him  of 
sending  a  great  assistance."  TOo    The  barons  again  flew 
to  arms.*0     Their  great  object  was  to  promote  their 
own  power,  but  their  selfishness  largely  aided  the 
progress  of  liberty.    On  this  occasion  the  King  sent 
his  justices  itinerant  all  over  England ;  but  the  barons 
"forbad  all  men,  at  their  peril,  to  appeal  or  plead 
before  them,  because  they  had  gone  their  circuits 
within  less  than  seven  years." M    This  looks  like  a 
denial  of  justice ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  King  constantly  made  these  justices  itinerant  the 
instruments  of  his  oppression;  and  the  King  had 
given  the  barons  ample  cause  to  fear  and  distrust  his 
every  action. 
A.D.ii6a.      In  the  following  year,  a.d.  1262,  a  compromise 
Sw  wth    was  made  between  the  King  and  the  barons,  by  which 
th*by^*'  it  was  agreed  that  certain  of  the  Oxford  Provisions  ** 
pUuei  De  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  the  rest  should  be 
abrogated.    De  Montfort,  who  throughout  acted  more 
consistently  and  disinterestedly  than  the  other  barons, 
was  dissatisfied  with  this  compromise,  and  retired  to 
France. 
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The  King  thinking  he  had  now  settled  all  the  h«»t  hi. 
quarrels  between  himself  and  his  barons,  caused  the  ajmhs. 
Pope's  dispensation  from  his  oath  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed,  and  announced  that  he  had  resumed 
the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority.  He  then  went 
over  to  France,  with  his  Queen,  for  about  six 
months. 

The  following  year  De  Montfort  returned,  and,  A-D-isw. 
with  the  support  of   the  barons,  who  had  again  J£t^j£ 
become   dissatisfied,  urged  that  the   Provisions  of  ffi*^ 
Oxford  might  be  again  observed  and   proclaimed  obser- 
anew  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  King  refused,  JbTprovi- 
"  insisting  upon  the  Pope's  absolution  from  his  oath,  q^£ 
and  being   seconded  by  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Prince 
Prince  Edward,  and  divers  other  great  men."  •*'    It  support. 
thus  appears  that  the  Prince  considered,  that  by  the  hUftther' 
compromise  with  the  barons,  he  was  freed  from  his 
oath,  and  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  side  with 
his  father,  and  he  supported  him  vigorously.     He 
seized  a  large  amount  of  treasure  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  the  citizens  of  London,  which  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  carried  it 
off  to  Windsor,  which  was  garrisoned  by  his  foreign 
soldiers. 

"  At  Whitsuntide  a  great  council  of  the  nobility, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  held  at  London, 
where  they  openly  declared  against  the   King  and 
the  Prince,  as  guilty  of  perjury;"**8  and  then,  after 
again  petitioning  the  King  to  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  they  proceeded  to  open   hostility,   and 
obtained  possession  of  a  great  many  towns.     Still  Tbe  bar- 
they  again  sent  a  humble  petition  to  the  King,  "that  S^™1!,^ 
they  might  not  seem  deficient  in  their  duty  to  him,  J'°r*  ci'u 
wherein  they  desired  that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
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Henry  in.  might  be  observed,  since  they  had  been  confirmed  by 
a.d7iss3.  his  own  oath  and  that  of  the  great  men  of  the  king* 
dom;  yet,  however,  if  it  could  be  made  appear  to 
the   judgment   and    consideration    of  worthy   and 
honest  persons,  that  anything  in  them  was  prejudicial 
to  the  King  and  kingdom,  those  things  should  be 
annulled ;   or,  if  they  were  obscure,  explained,  so 
that  what  was  good  and  profitable  might  be  preserved 
and  maintained.     They  further  desired,  that  for  the 
future  the  kingdom  should  be  governed  by  the  native 
subjects  thereof,  as  was  practised  in  all  other  king- 
doms." ** 
Tbe  King       This  was  a  reasonable  petition,  but  the  King,  who 
™fl?se-'       had  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Kroabie      thought  that  Prince  Edward  would  come   to  his 
*"  relief,  refused  to  accede  to  it.     De  Montfort,  how- 

ever, took  measures  to  prevent  the  Prince  from  march- 
ing to  London  from  Windsor  to  relieve  the  King; 
and  Henry,  being  thus  disappointed  of  relief,  thought 
it  prudent  to  yield.    The  Queen  ineffectually  opposed 
this  arrangement ;  which  so  much  incensed  the  citizens 
of  London,  that,  when  shortly  afterwards  she  attempted 
to  go  to  Windsor  to  join  her  son,  the  people,  with  whom 
she  was  very  unpopular,  insulted  her,  and  prepared 
to  sink  her  barge  with  stones ;  and  she  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge   in  the  bishop's  palace  near  St.  Paul's. 
Prince.Ed-  Prince  Edward  was  no  party  to  this  compromise  with 
mfaHw/hl*   the  barons ;  and,  while  some  of  his  forces  plundered 
fo™!B>-       the  country  round  Windsor,  with  others  he  marched 

roldier*.  J  '  in. 

to  Bristol.  Here  arose  a  quarrel  between  his  foreign 
troops  and  the  citizens;  and  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  make  terms  with  De  Montfort,  he  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  his  foreigners  from  the  kingdom. 
The  King  now  felt  that  he  and  his  son  must  be  out- 
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wardly  reconciled  to  De  MoDtfort ;  and  it  was  Bettled,  Henry  in. 
that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  should  be  publicly  pro-  a.d.  isss. 
claimed,  and  inviolably  observed,  through  the  whole  The  King 
kingdom.  jieidi. 

A  peace  being  now  patched  up,  Henry  returned  to 
France  with  his  Queen,  to  confer  with  Louis  rela- 
tive to  his  disputes  with  the  barons.  De  Montfort 
attended  the  conference ;  which  ended,  however,  with- 
out any  result.  The  King  and  De  Montfort  now 
returned  to  England;  and  the  King,  having  called 
together  a  Parliament  at  Westminster,  again  made 
fair  promises,  which  De  Montfort  and  his  friends 
refused  to  accept.  They  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  value  of  the  King's  promises,  but  still  some 
of  the  barons  were  willing  again  to  trust  him ;  and 
Prince  Edward,  availing  himself  of  this  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  them,  succeeded  in  drawing  off 
some  to  the  King's  side. 

No  sooner  did  the  King  and  the  Prince  find  them-  The  King, 
selves  stronger,  than  they  began  again  their  attacks  *»  {^* 
on  the  barons.     They  surprised  Windsor,  which  had  £^JJ 
surrendered  to  the  barons;  but  failed  to  take  Dover.  *™ffr- 
The  King  then  attempted  to  enter  London;  but  the  thebwoM. 
citizens  opposed  his  entry.     De  Montfort  had  raised 
an  army  to  relieve  Dover  Castle,  if  the  King  had  ac- 
tually besieged  it ;   and  he  was  now  encamped  at 
Southwark,  to  hinder  Henry  from  coming  to  London. 
The  Prince  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  his  father, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  De  Montfort  by  surprise; 
but  the  citizens  flew  to  his  help,  and  the  Royal  party 
failed  in  their  attempt. 

The  forces  of  the  two  parties  were  now  more 
nearly  balanced,  and  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
that  their  differences  should  be  submitted  to  the 
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Henry  in.  arbitration  of  Louis  the  Ninth,  King  of  France,  a 
ajTi263.  Prince  of  such   remarkable  piety  and   virtue  that 
SitS"*   af't;er  nis  death  ne  yraa  caUed  St.  Louis.     He  was 
bMont       son  of  that  Louis,  whom  the  barons  had  called  to 
their  mom  their  aid,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.     Louis  held  a 
ubuntion  council  at  Amiens,  on  January  23rd,  1264 ;  at  which 
rtBu         Qe  gayg  sentence  in  favour  of  the  King,  "and  by 
a.d.  iae*.  declaring  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  to  be  null  and 
strata     vo'^'  r68*01^  tDe  King  to  his  ancient  power;  ad- 
urMtitttc-  judging  further,  that  the  King  might  nominate  his 
lion.         Justiciary,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  other  officers 
of  the  kingdom,  as   he  pleased  himself;  and   that 
foreigners  were  as  capable  of  offices  and  dignities  in 
England  as  the  natives."     But  he  added,  "  that  he 
did  not  intend  thereby  to  abrogate  the  ancient  liber- 
ties granted  by  King  John's  and  the  present  King's 
charters ;  of  which  clause,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
those  of  his  party,   taking  advantage,    would  not 
stand  to  the  king's  arbitrament ;  alleging  that  it  con- 
tradicted itself,  and,  that  the  Oxford  Provisions,  and 
all  things  that  had  been  acted  by  virtue  thereof,  were 
only  in   pursuance  and  corroboration  of  the  said 
charters."2" 
ithftopen      De  Montfort  and  the  barons  refused  to  abide  by 
^j«rt-cl"  the  award;  for  which   De   Montfort  is  accused  of 
*****  Pf      perfidy,  by  some   historians.     But  the  decision  of 
Louis  was  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  at  settling  the 
question ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  by  annulling  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  it  deprived  the  barons  of  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  over  the  King;  on  the 
other  by   providing  that  the    people  should  keep 
tbeir  ancient  liberties,  it  left  open  the  very  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties.     How  could  the 
barons  be  satisfied  if  the  King  were  allowed  to  raise 
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money  for  his  foreign  wars,  and  to  shower  down  gifts  Hemj  hi. 
on  his  foreign  favourites,  without  the  control  imposed  a.dTi»m. 
by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford?  How  could  the  people 
be  satisfied  unless  it  were  clearly  defined  what  were 
their  ancient  liberties?  And  how  could  the  King 
expect  quiet  submission  when  he  was  apparently 
restored  to  that  very  position  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  dissatisfaction,  and  to  destroy  which, 
was  the  object  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford? 

No  wonder  De  Montfort  and  the  barons  refused  to  The  tar- 
agree  to  this  proposition.  No  wonder  they  irame-  tT^T" 
diately  returned  to  arms. 

In  the  north,  the  King's  party  was  the  strongest ; 
but  in  the  south,  De  Montfort  and  the  barons  ruled 
without  dispute.  They  held  London,  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  all  the  southern  counties.  The  barons  now  felt 
they  were  engaged  in  a  mortal  strife  with  the  King's 
party.  He  had  deceived  them  over  and  over  again  ; 
he  had  gained  an  unfair  award,  as  they  thought ;  and 
had  gained  it,  they  said,  by  the  influence  which  Henry's 
sister-in-law,  the  Queen  of  France,  had  over  the  mind 
of  Louis.  Vigorously,  therefore,  prepared  they  for  the  !wpre- 
struggle.  In  London  every  male  inhabitant  above  ^^B 
twelve  years  old  was  sworn  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  "Toggle. 
the  barons'  cause ;  and  orders  were  given,  that,  at  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  all  should  assem- 
ble in  arms,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  barons'  officers. 
The  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  moneys 
belonging  to  foreign  merchants  and  bankers,  which 
for  security  had  been  deposited  in  the  churches,  were 
carried  to  the  Tower. 

But,  unfortunately,  a  good  cause  is  often  much  in- 
jured by  crime.     The  poor  Jews  were  always  the 
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Henry  in.  victims,  either  of  kings  or  rebels,  whenever  money 
a.d.  lae*.  was  wanted.    Five  hundred  of  them  were  seized  and 
aim]  Th«  put  in  prison,  in  order  to  extort  ransom  from  them. 
Htain  their  One,  named  Cockben  Abraham,  was  killed  in  his  own 
encitr  to    house  by  John  FitzJohn,  one  of  the  barons ;  who,  at 
theJewa.    gra^   intended   to  keep  all  the  treasure  belonging 
to  his  victim,  but,  afterwards,  thought  it  would  be 
safer  to  secure  one  half,  by  giving  the  other  to  Be 
Montfort.      Those  were  curious  times,  when  men 
who  fought  for  liberty  disgraced  themselves,  one  by 
murdering  a  Jew  for  his  money,  and  the  other  by 
receiving  half  the  plunder.     It  was  said,  that  the 
Jews  had  been  discovered  plotting  against  the  barona, 
in  favour  of  the  King ;  but  it  is  more  likely,  that  the 
treasure  they  were  supposed  to  possess,  was  the  temp- 
tation to  these  scenes  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
Henry**         Henry,  on  his  return  from  France,  whither  he  had 
tiM^T"     gone  to  attend  the  council  at  Amiens,  called  together 
his  adherents  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  force.     The  lords  of  the  Scottish 
andnoceM  borders  joined  him.    He  began  successfully.    He  took 
mt  fir«t      Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  three  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  belonging  to  the  barons.    Prince 
Edward  took  Tutbury ;  and,  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"wherever  the  army  of  the  King  and  Prince  ad- 
vanced, three  companions  attended  it,  rapine,  fire, 
and  slaughter."     Henry  was  then  called  to  the  south 
to  relieve  his  nephew  Henry,   the  son  of  Richard 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  who  was  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Rochester.     At  his  approach  the  army  of  the 
barons  fled.    Henry  next  took  Tunbridge ;  ravaged 
the  sea  coasts,  and  then  took  up  his  quarters  at  Lewes 
in  Sussex. 

De  Montfort  now  prepared  to  bring  the  contest  to 
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a  decisive  issue.    He  added  15,000  citizens  of  London  HeT  '"• 
to  his  army,  and  marched  from  London  against  the  a.d.  ism. 
King.    When  he  arrived  at  Fletching,  a  few  miles  £££*• 
from  Lewes,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  King ;  stating,  that  ££"£B,t" 
he  and  the  barons  had  not  taken  up  arms  against  the  King  at 
King,  but  against  the  evil  counsellors,  who  had  abused     we*" 
his  confidence.     Henry,  in  return,  declared  that  the 
barons'  charges  were  false,  and  defied  De  Montfort  to 
single  combat.     This  was  a  feudal  formality  which  it 
was  necessary  to  observe. 

De  Montfort  then  made  ready  for  battle.  He  ad-  5*,1"*?** 
dressed  his  followers,  telling  them  that  theirs  was  a  battle. 
righteous  cause ;  for,  they  were  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  liberties,  against  a  King,  in  whose  oath  they 
could  not  trust,  as  he  had  broken  it  again  and  again. 
He  then  told  them,  to  put  white  crosses  on  their 
breasts,  and  to  pass  the  evening,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  duties. 

The  following  morning  (May  13th,  1264),  De  Mont-  The  t»itk 
fort  marched  forth  to  battle.     The  King'B  scouts  m»7,  is!" 
watched  his  movements,  and  the  royal  army  was  ready 
for  the  fight.    The  Londoners  began  the  attack.   They  TheLon- 
were  full  of  courage  and  impetuosity,  but,  unused  to  ra"h™n 
war,  they  rushed  on  rashly.   Prince  Edward  received  J?lStIS 
them,  and  soon  put  them  to  the  rout.     They  fled  in  Price* 
haste,  and  the  Prince  pursued  them,  bnt  as  rashly  and 
impetuously,  as  they  had  rushed  to  the  attack.     He 
hated  them  for  their  attack  on  his  mother,  and  was 
greedy  of  revenge.    He  pursued  them  with  great  wh<,  pur- 
slaughter  for  several  miles,  and  thus  deprived  the  '^i™* 
King  of  support,  when  most  needed.     On  his  return  thn"  '<*!* 
to  the  field  of  battle,  the  fight  was  done,  the  King  a 
prisoner,   and  the  royal  cause  was  ruined.     When 
Edward  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,   De 
Q 
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Heajj  nt  Montfort  fell  on  the  King's  forces  with  the  rest  of 
A.u.  iz6*.  his  army,  and  utterly  routed  it  Henry,  whose  horse 
had  been  killed  under  him,  surrendered,  and  was 
TheXiiig  taken  prisoner  to  Lewes  Priory;  his  array  was  dis- 
pri^J.  persed,  and  his  cause  was  lost.  Five  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  each  side. 

A  treaty  called  "  The  Mise  of  Lewes "  was  now 
concluded  between  the  King  and  the  barons;   by 
Tb«  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  princes,  Edward 

£"^c*e      and  Henry,  should  be  kept  in  custody  as  hostages  for 
f^v?'    the  peaceable  conduct  of  their  fathers,  the  King  and 
his  brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans.    All  other 
prisoners  were  to  be  set  at  liberty.     De  Montfort, 
however,  kept  the  King  in  his  own  custody ;   and 
sent  King  Richard  with  his  son  Henry  prisoners  to 
the  Tower.     Prince  Edward   was  confined,   first  in 
Wallingford,   and  afterwards   in    Dover  Castle,   of 
which  Henry,  De  Montfort's  eldest  son,  was  appointed 
governor. 
Simon  de        De  Montfort  now  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a 
mid  the     King.    Henry  was  King  in  name,  but  Simon  de  Mont- 
iSf^ne        rort»  ^^  °^  Leicester,  was  King  in  deed.     It  was 
Kin^       agreed,  that  the  King  should  give  up  his  power  of 
choosing  his  councillors,  to  a  committee  of  three;  of 
whom  De  Montfort-,  of  course,  was  one ;  the  others 
were  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester.    To  them  the  King  gave  authority,  to  ap- 
point in  his  name,  a  council  of  nine,   who  were  to 
exercise  all  the    usual   powers  of  government.     In 
order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  abuses  which  had 
caused  the  war,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  foreigner, 
though  he  might  come  and  go  peaceably,  should  be 
appointed  to  any  office  ;  that  all  the  ancient  and  laud- 
able customs  of  the  realm  should  be  observed,  and 
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that  three  of  the  bishops  should  be  appointed  to  re-  h«tj  111 
form  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  to  procure  for  the  a.d.  ism. 
clergy,  compensation  for  their  losses  during  the  late 
troubles. 

But  De  Montfort  Boon  found  that  his  power  was  TheQam 
not  to  remain  undisputed.     Henry's  Queen,  Eleanor,  £^ewth« 
had  escaped  to  France,  and  had  collected  a  numerous  Kj* '* 
army  to  invade  England,  and  deliver  Henry  from  the 
barons.     The  friends  of  Henry,  and  the  enemies  of  she  col- 
De  Montfort,  flocked  to  her  standard,  and  a  numerous  ^yTa 
fleet  was  assembled  at  Damme,  a  fortified  town  in  FlMto* 
Flanders,  near  Bruges,  to  convey  the  army  to  the 
English  shores. 

De   Montfort  was  equally  active.     He  collected  De  Mont- 
together  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  on  Barham  prattTde- 
Downs,  near  Canterbury.    The  military  tenants  were  *Jd  him' 
ordered  to  bring  into  the  field,  not  only  the  force 
specified  by  their  tenures,  but  all  the  horsemen  and 
infantry  in  their  power.     Every  township  was  com- 
pelled to  send  eight,  six,  or  four  footmen,  well-armed 
with  lances,  bows  and   arrows,    swords,  cross-bows, 
and  hatchets,  who  should  serve   forty  days  at  the 
expense  of  the  township ;  and  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
received  orders,  to  furnish  as  many  horsemen  and 
footmen,  as  the  sheriff  might  appoint.     No  excuse 
was  to  be  allowed,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  Md  coI. 
the  time,  the  approach  of  the  harvest,  or  any  other  J£E***£* 
private  inconvenience,     De   Montfort  himself  took  her  on  h« 
command  of  the  "channel  fleet,"  and  cruised  about,  SJ^fthe 
in  readiness  for  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  watch-  **" 
ing  the  Flemish  ports,  to  attack  the  ships  immediately 
they  left  the  harbours. 

The  Queen's  fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
and  was  prevented  leaving  port  by  De  Montfort's 
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Henry  in.  vigilance.     Her  soldiers  were  many  of  them   hired 

A.EUS64.  troops,  who  had  engaged  to  serve  her  only  for  a 

o*  .      limited  time  j  and  when  that  time  had  expired  they 

amy  die-  disbanded  themselves,  and  her  whole  army  melted 
hand*  it-  J 

Mif.  away. 

The  Pope       The  Pope,  too,  made  vain  efforts  to  support  Henry 
h"ipthe     against  the  barons.      He  sent   Cardinal   Guido  to 
****        to  take  him  under  his  protection;  but  before  the 
bishop  had  embarked  from  Boulogne,  he  was  told 
that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  ventured  into 
England.     He  therefore  contented  himself  with  ex- 
communicating the  barons,  and  with  summoning  four 
of  the  bishops,  to  meet  him  at  Boulogne,  to  be  the 
bearers  of  the  excommunication.     The  bishops  were 
on  De  Montfort's  side ;  but  they  feared  to  disobey  the 
cardinal,  and  accordingly  they  obeyed  the  summons. 
They  took  back  the  bull  of  excommunication,   but 
allowed   it  to  be  taken   away  from  them  on  their 
landing  at  Dover. 
De  Mont-       The  King's  friends  now  continually  urged  De  Mont- 
u°rged  to     fort  to  release  the  princes  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1264, 
JjSUJf*  he  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  after  Christmas, 
PwUiment  to  consider  what  should  be  done.  To  this  Parliament, 
"which"1  burgesses  from  towns  were  for  the  first  time  sum- 
town  bor-   moned.     This  was   undoubtedly  the    beginning  of 
tortheflnt  popular  representation,  and  the  origin  of  the  present 
turaedu    House  of  Commons,  as  I  explained  in   my  Second 

AJXiMS.  The  Parliament  met  on  the  21st  of  January,  1265, 
the  How  and  decided  that  Prince  Edward  should  be  released 
bowT"  fr°m  confinement  and  join  his  father,  who  was  still 
Parliament  under  the  charge  of  De  Montfort ;  but  that  he  should 
that  Prince  still  remain  in  charge  of  his  keepers.  It  'was  not 
Edward      considered  safe,  to  grant  even  this  liberty,  without 
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the  surrender  to  De  Mont  fort,  of  the  county  of  Chester  Henry  m. 
and  some  castles  belonging  to  the  Prince.     It  was  a-dTims. 
also  enacted,  "by  common  consent  of  the  King,  his  dull  be 
Bon  Edward,  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  common-  n,m*"a 
alty  of  the  realm,"  that  the  charters  and  ordinances 
should  be  strictly  observed — so  necessary  did  the 
barons  feel  it  to  be  to  take  every  care  to  protect  their 
liberties.     It  was  further  arranged,  that  the  King  and  secnritk* 
the  Prince,  should  both  swear,  to  observe  these  and  ^^T* 
other  conditions ;  and  also,  neither  to  ask  the  Pope  ^*  *" 
to  absolve  them  from  their  oath,  nor  to  make  use  of 
such  absolution,  even  were  it  granted,  without  their 
asking.     Henry's  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  rendered 
these  precautions  indispensable. 

Soon  after  these  events,  De  Montfort  lost  the  sup-  The  Ewi 
port  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  friends,  the  Earl  of  £££Jr>de- 
Gloucester,     He  had  imprisoned  the  Earl  of  Derby,  tT"jPl 
on  a  charge  of  plotting  with  the  royalists ;  and  Glou- 
cester, fearing  the  same  fate,  and  probably  equally 
open  to  the  same  suspicions,  separated  himself  from 
De  Montfort,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King. 
The  records  of  these  times  are  too  scanty,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  frequent  changes   in  the 
conduct  of  the  leading  men.     It  is  supposed  by  some 
historians,  that  De  Montfort' a  ambition  was  the  cause 
of  the  defection  of  these  two  noblemen,  but  it   is 
equally  probable,  that  they  were  only  jealous  of  his 
power.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  loss  of  these  two 
supporters  was  the  beginning  of  De  Montfort's  rapid 
fall.    Gloucester  now  brought  back  from  exile  Roger  ThaKing'* 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  Wigmore,  a  brave  baron,  one  of  £22^°" 
the  King's  staunch  adherents,  who  had  been  almost 
perpetually  at  war  with  the  Welsh.     Other  royalist 
barons  returned  with  him.     Both  parties  now  pre- 
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Hemriii.  pared  to  renew  the  contest;    but,   to  prevent    the 
a. o.  lass,  shedding  of  blood,  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
four  umpires  were  appointed  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. 
ThePrfnce      While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  Prince 
eteaptM'     Edward  made  his  escape.     De  Montfort  had  marched 
with  his  forces  to  Hereford ;  taking  the  King  and  the 
Prince  with  him.    The  Prince  was  allowed  one  day 
to  ride  outside  the  town  with  his  keepers,  and  they 
rode  races  to  try  the  speed  of  their  horses.     A  little 
before  sunset  a  horseman,  mounted  on  a  grey  charger, 
appeared  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  waving  his  bonnet. 
This  was  a  signal  previously  agreed  on  between  the 
Prince  and  his  friends ;  and  the  Prince,  having  found 
that  his  was  the  fastest  horse,  instantly  galloped 
off  towards    the  strange  horseman.     The    keepers 
followed,  but  were  soon  left  behind,  and  the  Prince 
escaped. 
and  join*        The  next  day  the  Prince  met  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
giod^  rf  at  Ludlow,  and  it  was  settled  that  they  should  unite 
c*rtn''        to  set  the  King  free.     But  even  Gloucester  thought  it 
necessary,  to  make  the  condition,  that  the  King  should 
govern  according  to  the  laws,  and  exclude  foreigners 
from  his  council. 
De  Mom-       When  De  Montfort  heard  of  the  Prince's  escape,  he 
monTthc    issued  writs  to  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown, 
tea'an^of   summoning  them  to  meet  him  at  Worcester.     But 
theCrown,  the  King's  party  was  not  inactive,  and  determined 
and  the      to  cut  off  De   Montfort's  communication  with  the 
G^uMiter  rest  °f  England  by  preventing  his  crossing  the  Severn. 
lakes  mea-  Xhey  accordingly  deepened  the  fords,   broke  down 
prerent      the  bridges,  and  took  possession  of  Worcester  and 
ttoniST  Gloucester.      De  Montfort  felt  he  was  within  their 
peMont-    toil    aild  Traited  at  Hereford  for  the  arrival  of  the 
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military  tenants,  and  of  some  Welsh  troops  agreed  to  Henry  in. 
be  furnished  by  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a.d.1265. 
whom  he  had  made  an  alliance.    His  plan  was  to  get  De  Mom- 
to  the  sea-coast  and  cross  the  Severn  in  boats.    When  {^J^'b, 
his  forces  were  gathered  together,   he  marched   on  «£*«*« 
Monmouth,  which  he  took,  and  destroyed  its  castle ; 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newport  in  Mon- 
mouthshire.    Here  he  waited  for  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports which  were  to  take  him  to  Bristol ;  but  the  Earl  bat  u  pre- 
of  Gloucester  had  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  JtTuovk- 
and  prevented  their  joining  him.     Prince   Edward  5f*0^tbe 
attacked  Newport  and  drove  out  De  Montfort,  who  ■»*  •»* 

i        •  i     i  •      *  ii  ■  tit  i  i  •  i       therefore 

escaped  with  his  followers  into   Wales,  taking  the  retires  to 
King  with  him.  H  '"" 

Soon  after  this  misfortune,   his   son,  Simon  de  Defeat  of 
Montfort,  was  defeated  by  the  Prince.     When  Simon  ^"^ 


Shipping.     (From  Royal  MSS.  St  Den!*,  E.G.  6.  370.  Brit  Has.) 

received  his  father's  summons  to  meet  him  at  Wor- 
cester, he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pevensey,  in 
Sussex.  On  bis  way  to  join  his  father,  he  sacked 
the  city  of  Winchester,  the  gates  of  which  had  been 
closed  against  him;  marched  through  Oxford,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Kenilworth,  where  his  father  had 
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Henry  in.  "kept  his   Christinas"    the  year  before.     Here  lie 
a.d7i26s.  waited  for  his  father's  instructions.     He  had  doubt- 
less heard  that  Worcester  had  been  taken  by  the 
royalists,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to 
proceed  to  that  city. 

When  Prince  Edward  had  defeated  De  Montfort 
at  Newport,   he  returned  to  Worcester,  and   then 
sent  out  spies  to  learn  the  movements  of  De  Mont- 
fort's  son.     They  ascertained  that  he  and  his  army 
were  at  Kenilworth ;  and  that  young  De  Montfort 
and  his   knights  did   not  sleep  in  the  castle,  but 
in  the  priory  and  neighbouring  farm-houses.     This 
was  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  the  river  Avon  in 
the  morning.     He  accordingly  determined  to  sur- 
prise them;   and,  marching  from  Worcester  in  the 
evening,  he  reached    Kenilworth   at    sunrise  next 
morning,   the    1st    of  August   1265.      He  caught 
them  bathing,  as   he  had  been  led  to    expect.     A 
writer  of  the  time  describes  them  as  taking  to  flight, 
some  of  them  half-naked,  and  others  carrying  their 
clothes  under  their  arms  in  baskets.     Many  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  Simon,  with  his  pages,  escaped  into 
the  castle. 
simon  a*        On  the  same  day,  De  Montfort  had  managed  to 
njrohd     cross  the  Severn,  and  had  halted  at  Kempsey,  about 
w^ito    fifteen  miles  from  Worcester,  intending  to  join  his 
wKeniT"  80n  tne  next  ^av  8t  Kenilworth-    But  Prince  Edward 
worth.       had  marched  back  with  his  prisoners  to  Worcester. 
nlal.™ '  On  learning  De  Montfort's  movements,  he  marched 
prtlw7**  ou'  °^  *ne  t°wn>  i11  the  direction  of  Bridgenorth-,  to 
who  ue.  in  deceive  him.     He  soon,  however,  crossed  the  Severn, 
him  at       at  Clains ;  and  doubled  back  towards  Evesham,  the 
anL   neighbourhood  of  which  he  reached  before  sunrise 
next  morning,  August  4th.     He  then  posted  himself 
on  a  hill  in  the  direction  of  Kenilworth ;  while  the 
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Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Roger  de  Mortimer,  occupied  Henry  m, 
with  their  troops  the  two  other  roads,  by  which  De  a-D.iks. 
Montfort  might  approach  Kenilworth.     In  order  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  the  Prince's  troops  carried  the 
banners  of  the  knights,  whom  they  had  taken  pri- 
soners at  Kenilworth.     The  plan  was  well  devised, 
and  was  completely  successful.     De  Montfort  knew 
nothing  of  his  son's  defeat,  and  marched  from  Kemp- 
sey  to  Evesham,  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth  in  expec- 
tation of  joining  his  son's  forces.     When  he  saw  The  battle 
soldiers  posted  on  the  hill  carrying  his  son's  banners,  hl*%f- 
of  course  he  mistook  them  for  his  friends.     He  was  j*4 
soon  undeceived,  and  felt  that  there  was  very  little 


Knighto  fighting.    (From  Royal  MSS.  2  B.  7.  186.  Brit  Mm.) 

chance,  even  of  escape ;  for  he  was  shut  in,  in  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  formed  by  the  Avon,  on  which 
the  town  of  Evesham  stands.  But  nevertheless  he  at 
once  prepared  for  battle. 

His  first  object  was  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
troops  on  the  hill.  But  failing  in  this,  and  in  danger 
of  being  surrounded,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  form  a 
circle,  and  oppose  on  all  sides  the  pressure  of  the 
enemy.  The  combat  was  fierce :  De  Montfort  and 
his  troops  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair ;  and 
the  battle  lasted  from  the  middle  of  the  day  till 
the  evening.     For  a  time,  the  result  was  doubtful. 
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Bmrjtu.  The  King  was  compelled  to  fight  on  De  Montfort's 
a.d.«65.  side,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.     He  was 
unhorsed,  and  his  assailant  was  about  to  kill  him, 
when  he  called  out,  "  Hold,  fellow,  I  am  Harry  of 
Winchester."    The  Prince  heard  his  lather's  voice,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue.    At  length  the  Welsh  troops  fled, 
DeMoot-   De  Montfort  and  his  eldest  son  Henry  were  killed, 
■on  m»  "  and  the  King's  victory  over  the  barons  was  complete. 
a" King d      Historians  are  divided  in  their  opinion  of  De  Mont- 
trimnphji    fort.    Some  represent  him  as  an  ambitious  traitor,  de- 
of  Simon    sirous  only  of  accomplishing  the  selfish  ends  suggested 
fort  "ot'    by  his  own  criminal  ambition ;  while  others,  and  as 
it  appears  to  me  with  greater  truth,  represent  him  as 
the  wise  and  patriotic  leader,  of  the  popular  old  Eng- 
lish, or  even  Anglo-Saxon  party,  in  their  struggles 
against  Henry's  oppressions  and  foreign  predilections. 
we  an  in   Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  it  is  certain  that 
hhn  for  It-  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  beginning  of  popular 
SSJhSw-  representation,  by  his  having  for  the  first  time  sum- 
pmenta-    moned  town  representatives  to  Parliament.      Other 
popular  leaders,  might  possibly  have  seen  the  wisdom 
of  giving  the  people  a  share  in  the  government,  but  this 
might  not  have  been  the  case,  and  it  might  have  been 
long  delayed.    At  any  rate,  it  was  Simon  de  Montfort  . 
who  did  it,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for 
that  which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
may  be  termed  "  the  practical  discovery  of  popular 
MiekiT*   representation." M    The  same  historian  adds,  "  The 
nton'of  the  particulars  of  the  war  are  faintly  discerned  at  this 
TjiaeofDe  distance  of  time.     But  the  reformation  in  question, 

Montfort  I  _       -.  „   „  .  ,  ,.,  T 

paribmen-  as  first  affording  proof  from  experience  that  liberty, 

oaugw,     order,  greatness,  power,  and  wealth  are  capable  of 

being  blended  together  in  a  degree  of  harmony  which 

the  wisest  men  before  had  not  believed  possible,  will 

be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." 
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"  His  memory  was  long  revered  by  the  people  as  Henry  hl 
one  who  had  died  a  martyr  to  his  defence  of  their  ajums. 
liberties.    During  the  vigorous  reign  which  followed,  De  Mont- 
popular  feeling  was  overawed;  but  by  the  following  m^"*" 
generation,  when  that  feeling  could  be  more  freely  ^bm^piJ 
uttered,  he  was  called  '  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous.' "  M 
Miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and  many  were  the 
ballads  sung  in  his  honour ;  and  his  name  though  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  powerful,  was  distinguished 
by  the  blessings  of  the  poor.     The  following  is  a 
part  of  a  modern  version  of  a  ballad  written  Boon 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham,  an  early  MS.  of 
which,  in  Anglo-Norman  French,  still  exists  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at    Oxford.      It   describes  in  a 
touching  manner  the   popular  feeling  towards  Be 
Montfort : — 

"  In  song  my  grief  shall  And  relief ;  Billid  de- 

Sad  is  my  verse  and  rude ;  the  Utile 

I  sing  in  tears  our  gentle  peers,  of  Eves- 

Who  fell  for  England's  good,  ham- 

Onr  peace  they  sought,  for  ns  they  fought. 

For  ni  they  dared  to  die ; 
And  where  they  sleep,  a  mangled  heap, 
Their  wounds  for  vengeance  cry. 

On  Evesham's  plain  Is  Montfort  slain, 

Welt  skilled  the  war  to  guide ; 
Where  streams  his  gore  shall  all  deplore, 
Fair  England's  power  and  pride. 
"  Ere  Tuesday's  sun  its  course  had  run, 
Onr  noblest  chiefs  had  bled  : 
While  rushed  to  fight  each  gallant  knight, 

Their  dastard  vassals  fled." 
Still  undismay'd,  with  trenchant  blade, 

They  hewed  their  desp'rate  way. 
Not  strength  or  skill,  to  Edward's  will, 
But  numbers  gave  the  day. 
On  Evesham's,  sec. 


'  Alluding  to  the  flight  of  the  Welsh. 
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Henry  iil  "  Yet  by  the  blow  which  laid  tbee  low, 

A  D  lass.  Brave  Earl,  one  palm  wu  given  ; 

Not  less  at  thine  than  Docket's  shrine 

Shall  rise  our  tows  to  Heaven. 
Our  Church  and  Laws,  your  common  cause, 

Twas  his  the  Cbai-ch  to  save  ; 
Our  rights  restored,  thou,  generous  lord, 
Shalt  triumph  in  thy  grave. 
On  Evesham's,  &c." 

Conduct  of  the  King  after  the  Battle  of  Evesham. 

The  King       The  victory  at  Evesham  enabled  the  King  to  resume 
tfctay.      his  tyranny.    In  the  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  the  death  of  De 
Montfort,  the  baronial  party  appeared  to  be  extinct. 
The  Parliament  assembled  by  the  royalists,  was  the 
pliant  instrument  of  their  rapacity  and  revenge.    The 
followers  of  De  Montfort  were  proscribed,  and  their 
lands  distributed  among  the  conquerors.    The  King 
distinguished  himself  by  nothing  but  the  unmanly 
insolence  of  a  feeble  mind  intoxicated  by  undeserved 
success." M    Henry  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet 
him  at  Winchester ;  and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing its  consent  to  severe  measures  against  the  de- 
charten    feated  barons  and  their  followers.     The  citizens  of 
ST^ta,  London  were  deprived  of  their  charter,   and  the 
^"-       estates  of  all  who  had  followed  De  Montfort  were 
confiscated.    But  these  measures  did  not  quiet  the 
kingdom.      The   dispossessed    knights    and    barons 
spread  themselves  as  banditti  all  over  the  country, 
and  among  the  number  was  Robin  Hood,  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  give  you  a  more  particular  account. 
The  com-       It  took  Prince  Edward  a  long  time  to  put  down 
l^iFy1       these  opponents.      He  first  took  possession  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  had  almost  always  been  on  De 
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Montfort's  side.     He  then  captured  Winchelsea,  from  Henry  m. 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Hampshire,  which,  with  the  a.d7is6s. 
neighbouring  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Buckingham-  Ad™  de 
shire,  were  ravaged  by  Adam  de  Gordon,  who  was    ordon' 
said  to  be  the  strongest  man  of  his  age.     He  and  his 
followers  were  surprised  in  Alton  Wood,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  were  defeated.     The  Prince  was  a  more 
generous  man  than  his  father,  and,  having  by  his  own 
personal  courage  overcome  Adam  Gordon,  in  admira- 
tion of  his  bravery  he  at  once  pardoned  him,  and  took 
him  to  the  Queen  at  Guildford  that  very  night.     He 
thus  made  him  a  fast  friend  and  a  loyal  subject  for  life. 

Many  of  the  barons  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a.d.  me. 
where  they  long  resisted  the  King's  forces.     Kenil-  kOm- 
worth  also  held  out ;  but  it  was  at  length  reduced  by  wonh- 
famine  in  November,   1266.     While   the  siege  was 
going  on,  attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  king's 
adherents,  who  disapproved  of  his  severity,  and  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  good  government  of  the  country, 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the  parties. 
A  committee  was  therefore  appointed,  consisting  of 
twelve  prelates  and  barons,  and  they  drew  up  a  docu- 
ment, called  "  The  Dictum   of  Eenilworth,"   dated 
October,  15,  1266,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  King 
in  Parliament. 

By  this  it  was  provided  that  the  liberties  of  the  The  Die- 
Church  should  be  preserved ;  that  the  charters  should  Kenii- 
be  observed,  which,  it  was  stated,  "the  King  is  ex-  ^^he1"" 
pressly  bound  by  his  oath  to  keep ;"  so  necessary  was  *in8'j 
it,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  to  remind  the 
King  of  his  duties.     It  was  also  decreed  that  the  con- 
fiscated estates  should  be  restored  to  their  owners  on 
payment  of  certain  sums  of  money. 
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Henry  in.       At  length  the  land  was  once  more  tranquil,  and  the 
AjTm?.  King-  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Io*d^8    country.     Bridges  were  thrown  across  rivers,  roads 
IS?*  "a*  were  made,  and  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Marlborough 
improve-    at  the  end  of  1267,  some  of  the  most  useful  among 
bit"'         the  provisions  of  the  barons  were  confirmed, 
kingdom.        pope  (3iement  the  Fourth,  who,  as  Cardinal  Guido, 
had  excommunicated  the  barons  after  the  Battle  of 
Lewes,  was  well  pleased  at-  the  king's  victory  at 
Evesham,  and  sent  over  Cardinal  Ottoboni  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  success.     He  seems,  however,  to 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  severe  spirit  of 
The  Pope    Henry  and  his  son ;  for  he  instructed  the  cardinal  to 
K^g'io'bl  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  harsh  measures  of 
moderate.    tne  parliament  at  Winchester,  and  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted them  to  use  with  moderation  the  power  they 
had  obtained  by  victory.    Ottoboni  then  turned  his 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  many  of  the 
regulations  he  made   relative  to  the   plurality    of 
livings   and  other  matters,  remain  in  force  to  this 
day. 
a.d.  19S9.      Before  the  cardinal  left  England  he  called  together 
The  Pope   a  great  meeting  at  Northampton,  on  April  25th,  1269, 
Sde'tEf "  t0  persuade  the  Prince  and  the  barons  to  undertake  a 
PDde«ike   crusa^e  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  recovered  pos- 
■  new  cm-  session  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land.    He  gave 
the  cross  to  the  King,  to  the  Princes  Edward  and 
Edmund,  to  twenty-two  bannerets,  and  to  more  than 
He  con-     one  hundred  knights.    Edward  consented  to  under- 
Mn  '        take  the  expedition. 

It  is  singular  that  while  the  kingdom  was  still  in  an 
unsettled  state,  and  his  father  in  his  sixty-fourth  year, 
he  should  have  absented  himself  from  the  kingdom. 
But  it  was  no  doubt  attractive  to  his  bold  and  warlike 
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spirit  to  engage  in  such  an  adventurous  expedition,  Henry  nr, 
and  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  defend  the  Holy  Land  a.dTi209. 
against  the  infidels.     Antioch  had  fallen ;  the  Chris- 
tians were  in  dire  distress ;  the  French  King,  Louis  the 
Ninth,  was  on  his  way;  and,  finally,  the  Prince  doubt- 
less thought  he  could  get  rid  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  barons  by  taking  them  with  him  to 
Palestine.    Among  these  was  the  Earl  of  Gloucester;  but  atipn- 
and  the  Prince  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  ac-  tiMKui  of 
company  him.     Edward  set  out  immediately,  and  took  ^,lB°^ter 
with  him  his  wife  Eleanor,  sister  to  Alphonso,  King  ***  "'■»■ 
of  Castile.     Before  he  left  England,  the  King,  at  his 
instance,   restored  their  liberties  to  the  citizens  of 
London. 

Edward  did  not  reach  Palestine  till  the  following  a.d.  1970. 
year,  a.d.  1270,  having  been  detained  by  the  absence  U^ 
and  subsequent  death  of  Louis,  whose   son   Philip  gjfu'j* 
abandoned  the  crusade.     In  the  next  year  be  took  and  &>* 
Nazareth,  and  gained  several  victories ;   but,  in  the  ceu,  ,0°" 
year  after,  he  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  assassina-  but  n»- 
tion.     He    was  struck  with  a  poisoned  dagger,  but,  ^™y^" 
according  to  a  popular  legend,  his  queen,  Eleanor,  ^^- 
saved  his  life  by  sucking  the  poison  from  the  wound. 
In  1272  he  set  out  on  his  return  home;   but  before  a.d.  127a. 
he  reached  England  his  father  died,   after  a  long  onhi»  re- 
reign  of  fifty-six  years,  the  longest  in  our  history  ""^  home- 
except  that  of  George  tlie  Third.     This  event  took 
place  on  November  16,  1272.     The  King  was  buried  Death  of 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had  rebuilt  from  its  n™?i6. 
foundation ;  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  very  Buried  id 
tomb,  out  of  which  he  had  removed  the  bones  of  J^^^l 
Edward  the  Confessor  into  a  golden  shrine. 
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Summary  of  ilie  Character  of  Henry  the  Third. 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  a  King  who  left  behind 
him  no  love  for  his  virtues,  nor  hatred  for  his  crimes. 
He  was  an  amiable,  religious,  man;  of  elegant 
tastes ;  but  weak,  vacillating,  and  indolent.  In 
order  to  be  left  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
favourite  tastes,  and  occupations,  he  was  only  too 
willing  to  make  promises,  which  were  no  sooner 
made,  than  he  found  reason  to  break  them.  He  bad 
not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  remain  firm  to  his 
plighted  word.  His  reign  will,  however,  remain 
memorable,  so  long  as  our  constitutional  government 
stands,  as  having  been  the  time  when  its  foundations 
were  first  securely  laid. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  this  reign,  I  have  been 
constantly  obliged  to  remark  on  the  weak  and  blara- 
able  points  in  tbe  king's  character ;  but,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  his  memory,  were  I  not  also  to  point  out 
bis  redeeming  good  qualities.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, these  were  more  suited  to  the  adornment  of  a 
private  station,  than  to  shed  lustre  on  the  character 
of  a  king.  He  was  pure  in  his  domestic  life,  and  of 
strong  religious  feelings  ;  and  he  had  a  great  love 
for,  and  was  a  great  patron  of,  art.  "Henry  did 
more  to  advance  the  progress  of  art  than  any  English 
sovereign  anterior  to  Edward  the  Third."  ***  He  re- 
built Westminster  Abbey  from  his  foundation ;  be  de- 
corated and  ornamented  Windsor  Castle,  which  was 
said,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  palace  in  Europe;  and  he  "  repaired,  or 
rebuilt,  most  of  the  numerous  manor-houses  be- 
longing to  the  crown ;  besides  contributing  largely 
to  the  improvement  of  parish  churches  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom."54*    He  brought  to  England  many 
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Italian  artists;  and  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts  must  Henrjlll 
have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  that  profuse  ex-  Hiicii*. 
penditure,  which  often  involved  him  in  difficulties.  rd0ter" 
His  social   qualities  were   also    great;   and    he  dis- 
played them,  not  only  in  his  liberal  entertainments 
to  his  great  men  at  home,  but  in  his  splendid  festi- 
vities abroad  when  he  visited  France. 

Remarkable  Persons  in  Henry's  Reign. 

In  Henry's  reign,  the  English  language  was  still  R*m„k. 
confined  to  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  and  was  not  S^ET1, 
adopted  in  written  books.    But  there  were  several  Heory's 
writers,  who,  although  they  used  the  Latin  tongue,  re'8a' 
have  shed  a  lustre  on  this  reign.    The  name  of  Roger  R0(ter 
Bacon  is  the  first  that  presents  itself.     His  learn-  Bwtm' 
ing  extended  over  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.      He   is   called    an    astrologer    and    an 
alchemist ;  but  he  was  really  a  deep  student  of  nature, 
whose  mysteries  he  skilfully  unravelled.    He  not  only 
understood  the  laws  of  light,  but  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  telescope,  and  made  some  advances  towards 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow. 
He  knew  the  effects  and  composition  of  gunpowder, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  many  branches  of  what 
is  now  called  Natural  Philosophy.     The  historians  of 
the  time  next  claim  our  notice,  and  the  chief  of  these 
were  monks.     There  was  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedic-  ihtthtw 
tine  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  William  F"1*- 
Rishanger,  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey,  and  m^,™ 
Roger  of  Wendover,  who  was  originally  a  monk  of  Bogerof 
St.  Alban's.  w^w 

These  are  the  princi  pal  writers  whose  names  deserve 
mention ;  but  there  is  another  well  known  English- 
man, to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  and  without 
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Hear?  ML  an  account  of  whom  the  history  of  this  reign  would 
be  very  imperfect.    I  refer  to  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  Hood. 

R<.bin  Robin  Hood  may  be  looked  on  as  a  representative 

of  the  popular  or  Anglo-Saxon   party,  which  had 
never  ceased  to  exist  from  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
By  some  persons,  he  is  looked  on,  almost  as  an  imagi- 
nary personage;  by  others,  as  a  criminal  outlaw;  by 
others,  as  a  ruined  nobleman,  who  took  to  the  woods 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  robbery.     But,  according 
«um        to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  he  was  a  Saxon 
m,  J      yeoman*,  whom  oppression  had  driven,  to  a  life  of 
warfare,  with  all  oppressors  and  plunderers  of  the 
people. 
A  Scotch        Of  his  actual  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.     A 
wy*  be       Scotch  historian,  John  of  Fordun,  who  lived  in  the  fol- 
"b^wooda"  lowing  century,  alludes  to  him  by  name.     "  Then," 
"wtw     ^e  **?*'  "arose»  fr°m  among  the  dispossessed  and 
banished,  that  most  famous  cut-throat  Robert  Hood, 
and  Little  John,  with  their  accomplices,  whom  the 
foolish  multitude  are  so  extravagantly  fond  of  cele- 
brating in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  ballads  con- 
cerning whom,  sung  by  the  jesters  and  minstrels, 
delight  them  beyond  all  others;"  but  he  adds,  "of 
whom,  however,  some  praiseworthy  facts  are  nar- 

•  Chaucer  thus  describes  a  yeoman  of  the  following  cen- 
tury ;— 

"  And  he  was  clad  in  coat  and  hood  of  green. 
A  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows  bright  and  keen 
Under  his  belt  bo  bare  full  thriftily. 
Well  could  be  dress  his  tackle  yeoraanly ; 
His  arrows  drooped  not  with  feathers  low, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bow." 
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rated."  Another  Scotch  historian,  who  continued  Henry  in. 
Fordun'a  history,  has  a  short  hut  most  valuable  allu- 
sion to  Robin  Hood.  In  narrating  the  events  of  the 
year  succeeding  the  bloody  battle  of  Evesham,  when 
the  old  English  party  were  utterly  discomfited,  he 
says,  "  Robin  Hood  now  lived  an  outlaw  among  the 
woodland  copses  and  thickets." 

Of  the  existence,  therefore,  of  Robin  Hood  there 
can  be  no  question,  nor  is  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
doubtful ;  and  the  reason  why  he  took  to  the  woods 
is  also  clear  from  Fordun'a  statement.     An  annual  Annual 
festival  was  held  in  his  memory,  and  on  that  day —  beid  in  ins 
kept  religiously  by  the  inhabitants  of  the   hamlets  "**"**• 
and  smalt  towns  of  England — none  were  permitted 
to  employ  themselves  in  anything  but  pastime  and 
pleasure,  and  its  observance  lasted  even  over  the 
times  of  the  Reformation.     This  fact  is  attested  by 
Bishop  Latimer.    In  his  sixth  sermon  preached  before  Anecdote 
King  Edward  VI.  he  thus  describes  the  scene  that  Bishop 
took  place.     "  I  came  once  my  selfe  to  a  place,  riding  tMiaut- 
on  a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and  I  sent 
word  over  night  into  the  town,  that  I  would  preach 
there  in  the  morning,  because  it  was  holy  day,  and 
methought  it  was  an  holy  dayes  work,  the  church 
stood  in  my  way,  and  I  took  my  horse  and  my  com- 
pany, and  went  thither  (I    thought  I  should  have 
found  a  great  company  in  the  church),  and  when  I 
came  there,   the   church  dore   was  fast  locked.     I 
taryed  there  halfe  an  howre  and  more,  at  last  the  key 
was  found,  and  one  of  the  pariah  comes  to  me  and 
sayes,  Syr,  this  is  a  busie  day  with  us,  we  cannot  heare 
you,  it  is  Robin  Hoode's  day.     The  parish  are  gone 
abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hoode.     I  pray  you  let 
them  not.    I  was  fayne  there  to  give  place  to  Robin 
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Henry  hi.  Hoode.     I  thought   my  Rotchet  should  have   bene 
regarded,  though   I  were  not ;   but  it  would  not 
serve,  it  was  fayne  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hoode's 
men."  w 
1jbeaAn"        From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Anglo- 
who  op-      Saxons  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  from  the  op- 
No^™    pressions  of  the  Normans.     The  forest  of  Sherwood,  in 
inti/'rcd     Nottinghamshire,  which  was  the  principal  scene  of 
together  in  Robin  Hood's  adventures,  is  particularly  mentioned 
as  a  terror  to  the  Normans,  and  as  the  habitation 
of  the  last  remnant  of  those  Anglo-Saxons,  who  still 
preferred  resisting  and  living  on  their  oppressors,  to 
submitting  to  their  hated  rule.     This  forest  of  Sher- 
wood was  visited  by  Richard  the  First,  and  an  historian 
of  the  time  says,  "  he  had  never  before  visited  these 
Robin        forests,  and  they  pleased  him  much."     Robin  Hood 
seems  to  have  joined  these  Anglo-Saxons  in  Sherwood 
forest. 

The  life  ltd  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions 
does  not,  it  is  true,  admit  of  a  complete  defence,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  represented  the 
national  struggle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  against  the 
Normans,  and  of  the  natives  against  foreign  favourites. 
Robin  As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  very  good.     He 

never  harmed  a  woman,  as  one  of  the  old  ballads 
makes  him  say, 

"  I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 
Nor  man  in  woman's  company." 

He  never  took  money  from  the  poor  man ;  but  what 
he  took  from  the  rich  he  shared  with  the  poor ;  and 
he  never  ill  treated  those  he  robbed,  but  they  al- 
ways went  away  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
courtesy. 
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His  religious  duties  were  punctually  performed: —  Hwryiii. 

"  Now  a  custom  good,  had  Robin  Hood, 
Id  lands  both  far  and  near  ; 
Every  day,  before  he  would  dine, 
Three  masses  would  he  hear." 

This  is  of  course  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  evidence 
of  the  character  he  bore.  Nevertheless,  he  never 
Bpared  the  rich  clergy ;  but,  whenever  he  caught  them 
in  the  forest,  lie  made  them  pay  handsomely  for  their 
ill  luck  in  putting  themselves  in  his  power.  Many  of 
the  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  are  doubtless  mere 
fictions;  but  many  of  them  must  describe  events  which 
really  happened.  There  breathes  throughout  them  TheRobin 
all,  a  charming  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  the  wood-  ballads 
lands.     One  begins  in  this  way  :  Kwof  * 

"  In  summer  when  the  shawa  be  ebeene,  [or  shining,]  jcenery. 

And  leaves  both  large  and  looge, 
Itt  is  merrye  walkying  in  the  fayre  forrest 
To  heare  the  small  birdes  songe. 

"  The  wood  weele  sang,  and  wold  not  cease, 
Sitting  upon  the  spraye, 
Soe  lowde,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay." 
Another  thus : 

"  In  summer  when  the  leaves  spring, 
The  blossoms  on  every  bough, 
So  merry  do  the  birdies  sing, 
In  woodys  merry  now." 

RobinHood'a  principal  companions  were  Little  John,  Robin 
so  called  because  he  was  a  very  big  man  ;  Much,  the  f£^. 
Miller,  a  small  man ;  Scathlock,  a  bald  man;  and  Friar  nioD*' 
Tuck,  a  jolly  fat  friar.    He  was  always  attended  by 
a  hundred  archers  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  who  seemed 
to  hover  mysteriously  round  him,  for  wherever  he 
might  be,  no  sooner  did  he  wind  his  bugle  horn,  than 
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Henry  in.  they  are  said  to  have  appeared  instantly.  Many  were 
the  adventures  told  of  him.  One  of  his  great  delights 
was,  if  he  found  a  strong  man,  to  have  a  tussle  with 
him;  and  if  he  was  overcome,  he  made  his  conqueror 
join  his  band  of  foresters.  Space  will  not  allow  the 
insertion  of  any  of  the  ballads  at  full  length,  and 
indeed  a  Lecture  might  well  be  devoted  to  them  alone; 
but  I  shall  make  selections  from  one  of  the  principal 
ballads  about  him,  filling  up  the  parts  omitted  with 
such  facts  as  will  enable  you  to  follow  the  story. 

In  this  ballad  you  will  see  he  is  the  defender  of  the 
oppressed : — 

The  ballad  «  Lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen, 

Richard  of  Tll»*  *»  of  free-bo™  Wood, 

the  Leu.  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  good  yeoman, 

His  name  was  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  "  Robin  stood  in  Bernysdale, 

JJ^!^  And  leaned  biro  to  a  tree, 

And  by  him  stood  Little  John, 
A  good  yeoman  was  he. 

"  Then  spake  unto  him  Little  John, 

All  unto  Robin  Hood, 
'  Master,  if  ye  would  dine  be  time, 
It  would  do  you  much  good.'  " 

telle  Litiie  Robin  Hood  loved  not  to  dine  alone,  and   told   his 
^h'fori  men  to  look  out  for  some  bold  baron  to  be  his  guest. 

drnfwUh     But  ne  tella  them  : — 

bim-  " '  But  look  that  ye  harm  no  husbandman, 

That  tilleth  with  his  plough. 

"  '  No  more  shall  ye  no  good  yeoman 

That  walketh  by  greenwood  sbaw, 
Nor  any  good  knight,  nor  any  good  squire, 
That  would  be  a  good  fellow.' " 

So  forth  they  go,  and  at  last  they  espy  a  knight 
coming  riding  along : — 
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"  But  as  they  looked  in  Bernysdale,  Henry  lir. 

By  a  path  that  secret  lay,  „  — - 

pm.  ,.  i    .  ,,    ...  Hediseo- 

Ihen  came  there  a  knight  riding,  rtn  a  U£. 

And  they  met  him  in  the  war.  looking 

knight, 
"  All  dreary  was  hie  semblance, 
And  little  was  his  pride  ; 
His  one  foot  in  his  stirrup  stood, 
The  other  waved  beside. 

"  His  hood  was  hanging  o'er  his  eyes, 
Simple  was  his  array, 
A  sorrier  sadder  man  than  he 
Rode  never  in  summer's  day. 

"  Then  Little  John,  in  courteous  guise,  and  iDTitea 

Down  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
And  said,  '  You  are  welcome,  gentle  knight, 
Right  welcome  are  you  to  me. 

" '  Welcome  be  thon  to  the  greenwood, 

Courteous  knight  and  free, 

For  you  hath  my  master  fasting, 

Waited  these  hours  three.' 

"  Said  the  Knight,  '  Who  is  your  master  ? ' 

Little  John  said, '  Robin  Hood.' 

'  He  is  a  good  yeoman,'  said  the  knight, 

'  Of  him  I  hare  heard  much  good."* 

So  the  knight  went   with  Little  John  to  Robin 
Hood:— 

"  They  washed  together,  and  wiped  both  ; 
And  sat  to  their  dinner  ; 
Bread  and  wine  they  had  enough, 
And  nombles  of  the  deer." 

After  dinner,  to  try  him,  Robin  Hood  told  him  he 
must  pay  for  his  fare : — 

"  Said  Robin, '  to  pay  before  we  part  Robin 

Methinks  it  is  but  right,  Hood  tell* 

For  goodly  manners  never  could  let  he  m"*?  ' 

A  yeoman  pay  for  a  knight.' "  ,       pay  for  his 
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Heuryiii.      The  knight,  however,  declares  that  he  has  but  ten 
shillings,  upon  which 

"  Said  Robin,  'If  thou  hut  no  more, 
.  No  penny  of  that  I  take  ; 

Aod  if  thou  have  need  of  any  more 
I  lend  it  for  thy  sake.' " 

Robin  now  asks  the  knight  for  his  history,  and  he 
tells  him — 

" '  Within  these  years  but  two  or  three, 
My  neighbours  well  have  known, 
That  I  might  spend  four  hundred  pound, 
Good  money  of  my  own.'" 

Tbeknigbt  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  his  son,  having  slain  a 
"bie  w""  knight,  probably  in  a  tournament,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine 
Robin  '  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  as  he  had  not  got  the 
him  money,  be  borrowed  it  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  at 

rcdmnUi  York,  promising  to  repay  it  in  a  year  or  forfeit  his 
Undt  from  estate.  Robin  Hood  now  agreed  to  lend  him  the 
ofst^       money,  gave  him  good  clothes,  mounted  him  on  a 

good  horse,  and  lent  him  Little  John  to  be  his  squire. 

The  knight  then  told  Little  John  that  he  must  at  once 

go  to  pay  the  abbot,  or  else  his  land  would  be  forfeited. 

The  abbot  and  the  monks  thought  the  knight  would 

not  come. 

The  abbot  "  Said  the  monk,  '  He  is  or  dead  or  hanged, 

£odn£'  And  by  our  Lord  I  swear, 

think  ihe  That  we  shall  have  in  this  place  to  spend 

knight  win  Four  hundred  pound  by  the  year.' 

not  be  able  r            '         ' 

H^y  "  The  Lord  High  Justice  and  many  more 

Hud  taken  into  their  hands 
To  do  that  knight  a  grievous  wrong, 
For  the  debt  to  take  his  lands. 

"  The  High  Justice  cried, '  He  will  not  come, 
Or  will  come,  mothinks,  too  late  ; ' 
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But  in  time  to  bring  sorrow  to  them  ail  Henry  1IL 

The  knight  he  was  at  their  gate."  '    ~ 

The  knight  then  put  on  his  old  clothes,  and  went 
into  the  abbot's  hall. 

"  '  By  favour,  Sir  Abbot,'  said  the  knight,  *"*  we 

'  I  come  to  hold  my  day  ;  '  niihed 

But  the  very  first  word  the  abbot  spoke  when  he 

Was  this,  'Host  thou  brought  my  pay?'"  appeaw. 

The  knight  then  declares  he  has  no  money,  and  has 
come  to  beg  for  mercy. 

" '  Now,  good  Sir  Sheriff*,  be  my  friend,  Th* 

For  the  love  of  God,'  said  he.  bl^for 

"  *  Thou  hast  failed  of  thy  day,'  said  the  justice,  STSemv 

'Thy  land  in  forfeit  goes.' 
'Now,  good  Sir  Justice,  be  my  friend, 
Defend  me  from  my  foes. 

" '  Now,  good  Sir  Abbot,  be  my  friend, 
As  thee  it  may  well  beseem, 
And  hold  my  lands  in  thy  own  bands 
Till  I  shall  them  redeem.' 

"  The  abbot  sternly  on  him  looked,  They  give 

And  shameful  names  did  call :  D0  merc-'' 
'Out,  out,'  he  said,  '  thou  base  false  knight, 
Go  get  thee  from  my  hall.'                     fc 

**  Up  then  stood  the  gentle  knight,  bat  the 

And  to  the  abbot  cried,  ^b' 

'To  suffer  a  knight  to  kneel  so  long,  nonC| 
Is  an  uncourteous  pride.' 

11  With  that  he  strode  to  a  board  anon,  ud  repays 

Unto  a  table  round,  them. 

And  there  he  shook  out  of  a  bag 
Even  four  hundred  pound. 

"  Still  sat  the  abbot,  and  ate  no  more, 
For  all  his  royal  fare. 
He  cast  bis  head  o'er  his  shoulder, 
And  fast  began  to  atare." 
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Hwyiit      Then  said  the  knight,— 

—j  Know  ye,  Sir  Abbot,  and  know  all, 

That  I  have  kept  my  day, 

And  I  will  have  my  land  again, 

For  aught  that  you  can  say.' 

Triumph  "  The  knight  Btrode  bravely  from  the  door, 

of  the  Away  was  gone  his  care, 

m"'  And  his  good  clothing  on  ho  put, 

And  left  the  other  there. 

"  Merrily  singing  went  he  forth, 
As  men  have  told  in  tele  ; 
And  his  ladye  met  him  at  his  gate, 
At  home  in  Utery's  dak-." 

The  knight  repaid  Robin  Hood  faithfully  the 
money  he  had  borrowed  of  him. 

There  are  many  more  ballads  about  Robin  Hood, 
but  I  shall  here  insert  only  an  account  of  his  death. 
Poor  Robin  Hood  was  ill,  and  thinking  he  ought  to 
be  bled,  he  went  to  Kirkleys  nunnery  for  the  purpose, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  The  nun 
belonged  to  the  rich  clergy  party,  who  owed  Robin 
Hood  many  a  grudge,  and  she  left  poor  Robin  to 
bleed  to  death.  Robin  thought  he  would  try  to  get 
his  friends,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  nunnery, 
to  come  to  his  help  • — 

Death  of  "  He  then  bethought  bim  of  his  bugle  born, 

j*^j."  Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee  ; 

He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth, 
And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three. 

"  Then  Little  John,  when  hearing  him, 

As  he  sat  under  the  tree, 
1 1  fear  my  master  is  near  dead, 

He  blows  bo  wearily.' 
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"  Now  Little  John  to  fair  Kirkley  is  gone,  B 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree ; 
But  when  he  came  to  Kirkley  Hall 
He  broke  locks  two  or  three, 

"  Until  he  came  bold  Robin  to; 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knee  ; 
'  A  boon,  a  boon,'  cries  Little  John, 
'  Master,  I  beg  of  thee.' 

"  '  What  is  that  boon,'  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
'Little  John,  thou  beg'st  of  roe  ?  ' 
1  It  is  to  burn  fair  Kirkley  Hall, 
And  all  their  nunnery.' 

" '  Now  nay,  now  nay,'  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

'  That  boon  111  not  grant  thee  ; 

I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 

Nor  man  in  woman's  company. 

"  '  I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  all  my  time, 
Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be ; 
Bnt  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 
And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee ; 

"  '  And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up, 
There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 
Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head. 
And  another  at  my  feet ; 

"  *  And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side 
Which  was  my  music  sweet  ; 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 
Which  is  most  right  and  meet.' 

"  These  words  they  readily  promised  him, 
Which  did  hold  Robin  please  ; 
And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Near  to  the  fair  Kirkleys." 

Robin  Hood  is  believed  to  be  buried  in  the  park  of 
Kirklecs,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  now  be- 
longing to  Sir  George  Armitage. 
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The  Wife  and  Issue  of  King  Henry  Hie  Third. 

On  January  14th,  a.d.  1236,  he  married  Eleanor, 
second  daughter  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Provence,  who 
survived  him  19  years.  She  died  a  nun  at  Ambres- 
bury,  and  was  buried  in  a  monastery  there. 

By  her  he  had  six  sons,  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son  Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  was  born  at 
Westminster  on  June  16,  a.d.  1239. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his  second  son,  was 
born  January  16,  a.d.  1245.  He  was  invested  by  the 
Pope  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  but  never  possessed 
it     He  died  in  a.d.  1296. 

The  four  youngest  of  his  sons  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  were  buried,  three  at  Westminster,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  Temple  Church  in  Fleet  Street. 

Margaret,  bis  eldest  daughter,  born  in  a.d.  1241, 
was  married  to  Alexander  111.,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
died  in  a.d.  1275. 

Beatrice,  his  second  daughter,  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
on  June  25th,  a.d.  1242,  married  John  de  Dreux, 
Duke  of  Britanny,  and  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  died  in 
a.d.  1275. 

Katherine,  his  third  daughter,  died  in  her  infancy.80 
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NOTE 


The  following  list  of  references  is  not  given  as  n  lint  of  original 
authorities,  but  solely  as  a  reference  to  the  authors  whom  I  have 
quoted,  and  on  whom  I  have  relied.  I  have  given  them,  partly  to 
enable  those  who  wish,  to  verify  the  quotations,  and  test  tlio 
accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and  partly  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  study  the  subject  more  fully. 


■t  da  FntHfaii.  Par  Sismokde  dk  Sismonei.  81  vols.  Svo.  Paris  1833. 
1  VoL  VI.  p.  3,  e(.  seq, 
Trauix's  History  of  England.    Folio,  1700. 


Roger  or  Wekdovkr.    (Bonn's  Edit.) 


Mstthftw  F 
886.  not*  (quotation  ft 
Matthew  Paris.) 


Hittbew  or  Westminster.     (Bolin's  Edit.) 
■Vol.  II.  p  las.  |  "Vol.  II.  p.  185.  |  o  VoL  IL  p.  131. 
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Mtmoino/B 
By  Henby  Moblet.    8*0.    London,  18S9. 
"p.  Id.  |  "p.  11.  |  "p.24 

\t  Hilton  of Exglith  Poetry  from  the  done  of  the  U  Ik  to  the  ammencement  I 
the  IBM  century.    By  T.  Wabtoh,  B.D.    4  *oli.  Sto.    London,  1 82*. 

*  Vol.  ILp.  117  («*). 


LlNOABD's  Hietory  of  England.     13  to!*,  ftp,  Byo.     London,  1B44-184&. 

*  Vol.  HI.  p.  108.         |       —  VoL  HI.  p.  10*.       |         "*  Vol.  IIL  p.  186. 

Sir  Jane*  Mackintosh's  Hittory  of  England.     2  vols.  Sto.     London,  1S53. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  882.  (  "  Vol.  I.  p.  234.  |  M  Vol.  L  p.  Ma 

Lattjceb'*  Sermau,     London,  1384. 

"p.  74. 


"p.116.  |  -p-lSL 

The  Stale  of  At  Poor.     By  Sir  F.  M.  Edem,  Bart.    3  vol*  tto.     1797. 

»  VoL  L  p.  213. 

Edinburgh  Review. 
-  VoLCXH.p,  108. 
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LECTURE  FOURTH 

A.D.  1272—1307. 
THE   REIGN   07  EDWARD  THE  FLSST. 

Introductory  Remarks, — ^Picture  of  the  State  of  England  in  the  13th 
Century. — Early  Event*  in  the  reign  of  Edwabji  tub  Fibst. — 
Win  with  Wales.  —  Edward  direct*  his  Attention  to  improving  the 
Condition  of  England.  —  War  with  Wales  begins  again.  —  Affairs  of 
Scotland.  —  Wan  with  France.  —  Wan  with  Scotland.  —  Continua- 
tion of  War  with  France,  and  English  Affair*  arising  therefrom. — 
The  Scotch  reaist  the  Dominion  of  the  English. —  Death  of  Edward. — 
His  Wives  and  Children. 

Introductory  Remarks, 

The  King,  whose  history  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  Edward  r. 
was  a  man  of  quite  another  stamp  from  his  father  A  £~^n 
Henry  the  Third.     The  one  was  weak  and  yielding ;  a  Contrast 
man  to  be  loved,  although  deceitful ;  of  elegant  tastes  iSTharac- 
and  habits ;  and,  of  a  decidedly  pious  frame  of  mind.  SdVarf 
The  other  was  strong  and  stern ;  of  quick  feelinga  *•  F'nt 
and  powerful  intellect ;  bold  and  active  ;  fond  of  field  the  Third, 
sports ;  somewhat  of  a  tyrant,  and  sometimes  faith- 
less, it  must  be  owned  ;  but  yet,  in  the  main,  noble 
and  just.     He  waa  a  conqueror,  whose  conquests,  not 
only  gave  greater  strength  to  England,  but  bettered 
the  conquered ;  and  lastly,  he  was  a  King,  in  whose 
reign  law  and  justice  made  forward  strides. 

In  person,  he  was  tall  and  broad-chested ;  his  hair  Edwa-d'» 
was  flaxen  In  his  youth,  became  brown  in  his  man-  ^eTtMUi 

VOL.  I.  *S 
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Edward  l    hood  and  grizzly  grey  in  his  old  age.     In  one  thing, 

a.d.  1973.  he  was  much  like  his  father.     His  left  eyelid  drooped, 

appear-       and  almost  covered  the  eye ;  yet  his  face,  and  his 

<DM*         whole  bearing,  bespoke  him  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  of 

courage.      He  so  much  despised  all  outward  pomp, 

that  from  the  day  of  his  coronation  he  never  again 

wore  his  crown ;  and,  except  on  great  occasions,  he 

never  used  purple,  scarlet,  or  rich  fur  in  his  garments ; 

but  generally   appeared  in  a  plain    coat,   lined   in 

winter  with  some  common  fur.' 

Came  to  Henry  the  Third  died  on  November  16th,  A.D.  1272, 

on  Not  is   and  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  First  reigned  in  his 

Ajxim.  8tead-* 

Great  The  great  events  of  Edward's  reign  are,  the  Con- 

tinnigii.  quest  of  Wales,  and  the  wars  with  Scotland.  Lle- 
wellyn, Prince  of  Wales,  the  last  Welshman  who 
bore  that  title ;  William  Wallace,  the  ill-used  hero 
of  Scotland;  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  became  the 
King  of  Scotland,  are  the  men  whose  names  belong 
to  these  events. 

But  there  were  other  matters  worthy  of  note  in 
Edward's  reign.  There  were  wars  with  France; 
struggles  against  the  Pope,  who  was  always  meddling 
with  English  affairs ;  constant  quarrels  with  the 
clergy,  who  were  always  siding  with  the  Pope  —  in 
order  to  escape  from  taxation ;  and  oft-returning  re- 
sistance of  the  Barons  to  the  King's  despotic  will, 
compelling  his  repeated  confirmation  of  the  Charters, 
and  wresting  from  him  an  unwilling  obedience  to 
the  Forest  Laws. 
Tim  All  these  struggles,  between  the  King  and  the  King's 

thT^aTrn*    subjects,  tended  to  the  growth  of  freedom ;  helped 
?J^oia    men  on  to  know  their  own  rights  and  their  own 

WEal'  •  See  Genealogical  Table,  p.  887. 
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interests;  taught  them  to  join  together  for  their  pro-  Bdwardl. 
tection ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  best  of  A.D.  1*72. 
all  governments  —  self-government,  under  the  rule  of 
a  monarch,  taught  by  English  history,  that,  a  just 
regard  for  the  subject's  good  is  the  surest  prop  of  the 
sovereign's  throne. 

All  these  events  will  be  related  in  their  due  order ;  Reasons 
but  I  have  thought  it  well,  thus  to  sketch  out  before-  g^ng  » 
hand,  the  matters  you  will  now  hear  in  detail ;  and  g*"^1 
thus,  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  what  happened 
during  thiB  reign. 

But,  before  I  begin  the  continuous  story,  I  am 
tempted  to  try  to  bring  before  your  minds  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  England  when  Edward  came  to  the 
throne.10 

Picture  of  the  State  of  England  in  the  IBth  Century. 

When  the  Romans  came,  and  when,    after   some  state  of 
centuries,  the  Saxons  arrived  in  England,  and  still,  ^8i3th  '" 
when  the  Danes  invaded  our  shores,  England  was  century, 
one  vast  forest;  ground  that  was  tilled  being  the 
exception,  and  not,  as  now,  the  rule.    Even  when  Densely 
the  Normans  came,  and  conquered,   the  land  was  WOCHle,1■ 
densely  wooded ;   and   later  still,  in  the  times   of 
these  Plantagenets,   forest   and    fen,   moorland   and 
heathland,  and  chalky  downs,  were  far  more  com- 
mon   than   plough   and   pasture.     In  many   parts, 
these  forests  were  so  thick,  and  so  large,  that  they 
were  as  shields,  provided  by  nature  for  the  protec-  Amite* 
tion  of  the  country  beyond.     Thus,  when  Edward  in-  geMlr^gh 
vaded  North  Wales,  he  was  forced  to  cut  his  way  tnoW0<Hjs- 
through  a  great  wood,  before  he  could  reach  the  Welsh- 
men.    In  Domesday-book,  there  are  five  great  Royal  Hojai 
Forests  named ;  these  were,   The   New   Forest,   in    oreW 
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Edwwd  l   Hampshire ;  Windsor  Forest,  in  Berkshire ;  Which- 

a.d77s72.  wood,  in  Oxfordshire ;  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 

Gravelinges  in  Wiltshire.    Of  these,  the  first  two  still 

remain;  the  third  was,  even  within  this  century, 

uncultivated ;  the  fourth  is  still  a  wild  tract,  but  of 

the  last,  even  the  memory  is  long  gone  by.     About 

twenty  years  before  Edward  became  King,  more 

than   seventy   woods  and   forests  belonged  to   the 

Crown ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  great  grievances  of 

the  people.     These  woods  were  full  of  game  of  all 

Woodi  full  kinds :  wolves  were  far  from  uncommon  ;  wild  cattle 

bJ«i  ud   were  found  so  near  London  as  in  Osterly  Wood  in 

g«m«;        Middlesex ;  and  the  fens  and  marshes  were  the  abode 

of  cranes,  storks,  and  bitterns. 

Beside  these  woods  belonging  to  the  Crown,  the 

whole  land  was  scattered  over  with  forest    Between 

London  and  St.  Albans,  the  country  was  so  thickly 

wooded,  and  the  woods  were  so  much  frequented  by 

■nd  of        lawless  freebooters,  who  robbed  the  passing  travellers, 

ro       ''      that  the  Abbots  of  St.  Albans  kept  armed  men  to  guard 

the  road  to  London.     Throughout  the  whole  country 

indeed,  the  woods  were  so  much  the  haunts  of  robbers, 

that,  in  a.d.  1285,  a  law*  was  passed,  ordering,  that 

ro«ds        all  highways,  leading  from  one  market  town  to  an- 

l^trobber*  other  Bhould  be  widened,  so  that  there  might  be  no 

l^,ld .      bushes,  woods,  or  dikes  within  200  feet  on  each  side 

tho  aide      of  the  road ;  and  those  owners  of  land,  who  refused  to 

cut  down  underwoods  close  to  the  high  roads,  were 

held  answerable   for  all  crimes  committed  by  men 

lurking  in  them.    Even  the  boundaries  of  parks  were 

to  be  set  further  back,  when  they  approached  too  near 

the  highway. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  high-roads ;  but  there 

*  Statute  of  Winchester,  13  Edward- 1. 
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were  cross-roads,  from  one  town  to  another,  bo  little  Edward  l 
known,   that  guides, — .shepherds  and  men   of  like  A.u7i27a. 
degree,  were  hired  to  show  the  way  to  travellers,  guides 
Thus,  in  the  year  a.d.  1265,  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  JJS,. 
Henry  the  Third's  sister,  was  guided  on  the  road  from  ro*d"■ 
Odiham  in  Hampshire,  to  Porchester  in  the  same 
county,  by  "  Dobbe  the  shepherd."     There  were  but 
few  bridges ;  and  guides,  therefore,  were  needed  to  and  m 
show  the  fords  across  the  streams  and  rivers.  tvdL'  a 

Such  were  the  roads ;  let  us  now  see  how  men  Way  of 
travelled  on  them.     There  were  no  carriages  in  those  trai°  mg: 
days  ;  or,  at  least,  they  were  so  uncommon,  and  their  wrjfcw 
use  so  completely  confined  to  ladies  of  rank,  that  they  r 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  the  means  by  which  people  got 
from  one  place  to  another.     Such  as  were  to  be  found, 


carriages  i 


Rojal  Carriage.    (From  Vetusta  UonmnenU,  toL  vL  pi.  20,  fig.  9.) 

were  a  kind  of  covered  car,  fitted  with  a  weather-tight 
roof,  from  which  hung  curtains  of  leather,  or  of 
heavy  Bilk ;  the  wood-work  was  painted,  and  the  nail- 
heads  and  wheels  were  often  gilt ;  there  were  plenty  carriages 
of  cushions  inside,  but  there  were  no  springs.  e*cnbed' 
Edward's  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  his  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Brabant,  each  had  a  carriage  of  this 
kind.  Henry  the  Third,  had  "  a  house  of  deal "  made 
for  him,  which  ran  on  six  wheels,  and  was  roofed 
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Edward  i.   with  lead.     In  all   likelihood  this   was  meant   for 

A.a'im.  travelling,  but  it  must  have  been  ill-suited  to  the 

roads  of  those  days.      Litters,  or  covered  couches, 


Liltcr.     (From  Royal  MS.  Brit.  Mils.,  16  0.  ti.  page  33.) 

supported  by  horses,  were  also  made  use  of,  and  must 

have  been  more  convenient  than  wagons  on  wheels, 

on  most  of  the  roads. 

Mm «»-        The  usual  mode  of  travelling,  therefore,  was  on  horse- 

honeback.   back,  and  the  number  of  horses  wanted  by  the  nobles 

was  very  great.     Thus,  in  the  year  1265,  when  Simon 

de  Montfort  was  at  Odiham,  with  his  wife,  the  Countess 

of  Leicester,  he  had  the  surprising  number  of  334 

Horses  let    horses  in  his  stables,  for  himself  and  his  retinue,  and 

hackney-     not  for  military  purposes.     Those  who  had  no  horses 

'"■"'         of  their  own,  hired  horses  of  '  hackney-men.'     Thus, 

a  traveller,  going  from  London  to  Dover,  hired  one 

horse  as  far  as  Rochester,  for  which  he  paid  1*.  Ad., 

being  about    16a.   of  our  money;   the  same  from 

Rochester  to  Canterbury,  and  soon  in  like  proportion 

tack-         to  Dover.     It  was  far  from  uncommon  for  travellers 

often  to  steal  these  hired  horses,  and  to  cut  off  their  ears  and 

itoien.        tajja  j.Q  prevent  their  being  recognised.     This  practice 
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was  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  in  the  following  Edward  l 
century  a  law  was  passed  to  put  a  stop  to  it.*  a-dTIlstj. 

There  were  other  men  who  let  out  carts  for  carrying  Cari»  for 
luggage.  The  hire  of  one  cart  with  four  horses,  was  ^jj[,"e 
about  Is.  6d.  a  day,  or  about  18*.  of  our  money,f 
but  the  state  of  the  roads,  in  some  districts,  was  so 
bad,  that  the  cattle  had  to  rest  four  days,  after  tra- 
velling two.  The  general  custom  was,  to  travel  for 
four  days  and  then  rest  for  three.  At  night,  travellers 
used  to  lodge  at  farms,  or  religious  houses,  where 
they  were  able  to  buy  any  food  they  wanted. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  travelling  at  this  time,  I  The  way 
may   describe   the   way   in  which  a  large    sum  of  mone^wa* 
money  was  carried  from  Chester  to  London.    The  "™d 
sum  of    1000/.,   which   meant  1000  lbs.    weight  of  Choteru. 
silver,  was  due  to  Prince  Edward  from  his  Barony  of 
Chester.    It  was  packed  by  the  Prince'B  cook,  in  ten 
panniers,  which  were  put  on  five  horses,  and  thus 
carried  to  London,  under  the  charge  of  two  knights, 
attended  by  sixteen  armed  men  on  foot.     Two  cooks 
went  with  them,  to  provide  them  with  food,  for  there 
were  no  inns  except  in  towns.     It  took  the   guard 
eight  days  to  reach  London,  and  six  days  to  return 
without  the  heavy  weight. 

The  houses  of  the  barons,  and  indeed  the  King's  How*, 
palaces,  were,  most  of  them,  very  simply  built.  The 
hall  was  the  great  place  of  assembly,  where  all  ate 
together,  and  except  at  the  dais,  where  the  nobles 
sat,  the  dwelling  rooms  on  the  ground  story  were 
Beldom  boarded  over,  the  floor  being  nothing  more  floorB 
than  the  natural  soil,  well  rammed  down,  with  litter  |£ia°£d_ 

*  See  Note,  p.  334. 

■|-  An  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  money  of  put  times 
is  converted  into  an  equivalent  sum  of  the  present  daj,  will  be  given  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second. 
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Edw»rdL  gpread  over  it.     The  tables  were  stuck   into   the 
a.d.  1372.  ground.     This  part  of  the  hall  therefore  was  often 
SthJSn    damp,  and  it  was  sometimes  called  the  marsh  of  the 
«os  coiled    hall,  a  name  it  no  doubt  well  deserved.     An  idea  of 
MnL"      its  state,  even  in  a  royal  residence,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that,  at  the  King's  palace  at  Winchester, 
the  doorway  was  widened  to  let  in  carts.     This  rude 
condition  of  the  houses  is  very  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  luxury  and  splendour  with  which  the  ladies 
were  often  dressed, 
carpcta  The    upper    floors  were  generally  boarded,   but 

common,  carpets  were  uncommon,  and  were  looked  on  as  a 
luxurious  innovation.  Thus,  on  the  arrival  of 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  to  be  married  to  Edward,  the 
Londoners  were  angry  at  "the  very  floors  being 
covered  with  costly  carpetB." 

As  a  general  rule,  the  houses  were  built  of  timber, 
but  sometimes  of  wood  and  stone.     Bricks  were  very 
House*       uncommon.    In  the  hall  the  Are  was  in  the  middle,  and 
bum ™f      tne  smoke  escaped  through  the  roof,  but,  in  the  kitchen, 
bricks       the  fires  were  in  large  fireplaces  built  in  the  walls, 
and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke, 
piutered         Whether  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  stone,  or 
waahed!'*"  rubble,  they  were  almost  all  plastered  and  white- 
washed both  inside  and  out.     Wainscoting  was  not 
much    used   in   domestic   buildings,  but  the  royal 
chambers  and  chapels,  and  probably  also  the  large 
Wain-       and  wealthy  monasteries,  were  generally  wainscoted. 
nR'      Fir  was  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  Norway 
planks  were  brought  into  England  in  great  quantities. 
The  wainscoting  was  sometimes  worked  in  patterns, 
but  it  was  usually  painted  with  subjects  from  sacred 
or  profane  history, 
waidrobei      To  the  King's  houses  there  were  always  attached 
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apartments,  called  "  wardrobes,"  where  the  heavy  and  Edwd  i. 
costly  stuffs  and  cloths,  wanted  for  the  dress  of  the  a.d."i2?h. 
King  and  his  household,  were  kept ;  and  where  also 
the  royal  tailors  worked.  When  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  summer  and  winter  dresses  of  the  King's 
attendants  were  furnished  at  hia  cost,  and  made 
under  his  roof,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  buy  any 
large  quantity  of  the  cloths  and  furs,  necessary  for 
the  clothing  of  a  numerous  retinue,  except  at  the 
great  fairs,  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  wardrobes  needed 
ample  room.  In  the  wardrobe  were  also  kept  the 
rare  productions  of  the  East,  which  then  found  their 
way  to  England ;  such  as  almonds,  ginger,  the  rosy 
and  violet  coloured  sugars  of  Alexandria,  and  other 
"  stomachics  "  as  they  were  called. 

The  privy  chambers  were  also  called  garderobes, 
and  every  house  of  any  pretension  was  well  provided 
with  them.10C 

A  large  wood-cellar  was  also  a  necessary  part  of  a  w0od- 
large  house,  and,  on  one  occasion,  Henry  the  Third  jjjj^ 
ordered  the  wood-cellar  at  the  palace  of  Clarendon  ^P in' 
(three  miles  east  of  Salisbury)  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
chamber  for  the  knights  in  attendance  on  his  person. 

Glass  for  windows  was  but  little  used.  The  windows  no  eiu» 
were  usually  simply  closed  by  wooden  shutters,  iron  ^dow* 
stanchions  being  sometimes  added  for  greater  safety. 
Canvas  or  some  such  material  was  often  used  to 
keep  oat  the  weather,  and  to  admit  a  dim  light. 
Glass  for  windows  was  a  luxury,  barely  known  to  except  in 
kings ;  and  it  seems,  that  no  glass  was  made  in  this  ^i1^^ 
country  until  much  later  times.     Window  glass  was  «**peb. 
one  of  the  things  we  got  from  the  Flemings,  in  ex- 
change for  our  wool;  and  so  scarce  was  it,  even  in 
the  next  century,  that  the  King  ordered  as  much 
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Edwud  i.   glass,  as  was  needed  for  the  repairs  of  the  windows 

A.D~i27!   °^  one  °*"  ^'8  cnaPe'8»  *°  ^  searched  for  in  the  counties 

windo*«    of  Norfolk,    Northampton,  Leicester,    and   Lincoln. 

wkmU!"     ^-ne   wo°den    shutters   cannot    have   afforded    much 

defence   against    rough  weather,   and    charges  were 

often  made,  "for  making  the  windows  shut  better 

than  usual."     Draughts  of  cold  air  were  somewhat 


House,  with  Shutters  to  Windows. 
(From  Royd  MS.  Brit.  Mas.,  SO  C.  TiL  fol.  41  b.) 

prevented,  by  putting  the  windows  nearer  the  roof 
than  the  floor  of  the  room ;  but  there  is  an  order  of 
Henry  the  Third,  still  to  be  found  among  our  records, 
ordering  glass  to  be  put  in  place  of  wood,  in  a  window 
in  the  Queen's  wardrobe  in  the  Tower,  "  so  that  the 
chamber  might  not  be  so  windy." 

The  entrance  to  the  manor  houses  was  usually  by 
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an  outer  staircase,  shielded  from  the  weather  by  an  Edward  l 
overhanging  shed  or  pent-house ;  but  the  way  from  the  a.d7i272. 
hall  to  the  first  story  was  sometimes  through  a  trap' 
door.  From  this  it  seems,  that  the  chief  dwelling 
rooms,  in  these  manor  houses,  were  on  the  first 
story,  and  the  ground  floor  was  probably  used  only 
as  the  hall. 

I  will  now  try  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  Sketch  of  « 
which   people  lived  inside   these  houses.      Let  us  an  old 
imagine  ourselves  in  one  of  them,  as  lookers  on,  jJJJJJJ^ 
and  that  we  see  a  lord  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
his  guests  and  his  vassals.     All  are  gathered  together 
in  the  hall.     At  the  upper  end,  on  the  dais,  where  the 
ground  is  somewhat  raised  and  boarded  over,  sit  the 
lord  and  his  chief  guests.     They  are  protected  by  a 
covering,  which,  as  our  host  is  a  great  man,  is  made  of 


The  Dal*  with  the  High  Table  and  Tapestrj.     (Add.  MS.  12,228,  fol.  126.) 
Copied  (bj  perraisrioD)  from  Mr.  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  *0. 

silk.  Below,  in  "  the  marsh,"  sit  the  vassals,  farm 
servants  and  others.  The  door,  which  has  lately  been 
widened  to  let  in  carts  more  easily,  is  closed,  to  keep 
out  the  wind,  a  dim  light  is  let  in  through  the 
canvas  windows,  and  "  the  marsh  "  is  made  tolerably  Damp  •»< 
dry  and  clean  by  litter  and  rushes.     Fish  in  plenty  is 
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Ediwdt  Berved  up;  eels  and  pike,  and  even  whale,  grampus, 
A.D7mj.  porpoise,  and  "  sea  wolves,"  may  be  had.  There  is 
The  Food,  plenty  of  beef,  and  plenty  of  mutton,  but  it  is  nearly 
all  salted ;  and  the  bread  is  rather  black.  Vegeta- 
bles are  plentiful  enough ;  there  are  no  potatoes,  but 
there  are  peas,  beans,  onions,  garlic  and  leeks,  pot 
herbs  and  sweet  herbs.  There  is  fruit  enough, 
though  not  equal  to  what  we  now  have.  There 
are  pears,  and  particularly  one  sort,  grown  by  the 
monks  of  Wardon,  in  Bedfordshire,  which  are  made 
into  Wardon  pies.  Then  there  are  apples,  particu- 
larly of  the  sort  called  "costard."  These  cost  Is.  per 
100  or  about  12s.  of  our  money.  Peaches,  and 
cherries,  and  mulberries  too,  are  not  wanting.  If  we 
suppose  the  entertainment  to  be  given  in  London, 
the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  Holborn,  would 
be  ready  to  furnish  a  good  supply,  for  the  fruit  out  of 
it  was  sold  for  above  100J.  of  our  money  in  one  year 
wine.  alone.  There  is  plenty  of  claret,  or  claireta — so  called 
because  the  wine  was  sweetened  with  honey,  and  after- 
wards strained  till  it  became  clear — from  our  posses- 
sions in  Gascony,  and  some  sort  of  sherry  from  Spain, 
for  those  who  sit  ou  the  dais ;  and  beer  and  cider 
enough  for  those  who  sit  in  "  the  marsh."  But  the 
B«r'  beer  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oats, 
without  hops,  which  have  not  yet  been  "  found  out." 
The  insipidity  of  the  beer  is  taken  off  by  spices. 
There  is  wine  too  made  from  English  vineyards,  but 
it  must  be  sour  stuff  and  fit  only  for  "the  marsh." 
Nobody  but  the  King  has  glass  to  drink  out  of,  and 
Cui*  he  has  none  to  spare  for  his  friends ;  but  he  has  cups 
made  of  cocoa  nuts,  of  gourds,  of  buffalo  horns,  and  of 
beautiful  agates  for  his  principal  guests.  The  wooden 
bowl,  the  earthen  jug,  and  the  leathern  jack  serve 
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well  enough  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  assemblage.  Edward  i.  - 
The  tables  are  pretty  firm,  for  their  legs  are  well  a-dTist* 
stuck  into  the  mud  floor.     Now  that  the  guests  are  Moat  on  a 
seated,  and  ready  for  their  repast,  up  comes  the  meat  sp,t' 
on  a  spit,  served  round  by  the  servants,  and  each  man 
cuts  off'  a  bit  with  his  knife,  and  puts  it  into  his 
wooden  bowl  or  on  his  trencher.     Most  of  the  people 
have  wooden  spoons,  but  nobody  has  a  fork.     The 
pitchers  and  jugs  are  made  of  earthenware,  but  the 
plates  or  dishes  are  all  of  wood. 

I  cannot  pretend,  nor  indeed  can  I  afford  space, 
to  give  a  complete  picture  of  domestic  life  in  those 
days,  but  this  slight  sketch  will  help  to  bring  it 
before  your  minds,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
mention  the  principal  articles  of  English  trade  and 
manufacture  in  the  13th  century. 

There  was  a  great  trade  in  wines  from  France  and  Trado  of 
Spain,  but  principally  from  Bordeaux  in  the  King's 
French  province  of  Gascony.  In  the  reign  of  Edward, 
we  often  read  of  great  cargoes  of  wine  being  cap- 
tured by  armed  vessels  issuing  from  the  Cinque 
Ports,  or  five  ports  of  Winchelsea,  Dover,  Rye,  Hast- 
ings, and  Sandwich.  These  wines  from  Bordeaux  Win«. 
were  probably  all  claret,  which  must  have  been 
then  drunk  in  greater  proportion  to  other  wines 
than  now,  for  we  find  that  116  barrels  of  Bordeaux 
were  drunk  at  Edward's  coronation. 

Wool  was  our  great  article  of  trade  with  foreign  Wool, 
nations,  and  was  sold  chiefly  in  a  raw  state.  But 
wool  alone  can  hardly  have  been  sent  abroad  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  pay  for  the  numerous  articles  we 
were  obliged  to  buy  from  foreigners,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  trade  also  in  tanned  hides.7  Leather. 

There  were  a  good  many  woollen  manufactories  in 
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Edward  i.   England.     Beverley  and  Lincoln  were  well  known 
A-dTists.  for  particular  kinds,  and  Totness  was  a  great  clothing 
Woollen     town.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  were 
fiuiarci.     300  cloth-workers.     Northampton  and  Norwich  were 
great  places  for  worsted  goods.     But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,   we  bought    many  manufactured   woollen 
goods  from  Flanders,  France,  and  Spain.     English 
goldsmiths  were  celebrated  for  their  skill,  and  some 
even  were  settled  in  Paris. 

Having  put  before  you  such  facts  as  may  help 
you  to  realise  the  state  of  England  in  the  13th 
century,  I  shall  now  relate  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  in  continuous  order. 


Early  Events  in  Edward's  Reign. 

Not.  i6,  At  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  16th  November, 

a.d.  1273.  AD  j272f  Edward  had  not  returned  from  the  Holy 
Edward  in  Land.   In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
iJnd  m7     kingdom,  no  time  was  lost  in  declaring  the  Prince  to 
rfhta"*     k8  'ne  ^nS*8  kwful  successor.    On  the  day  after  the 
f«her,       King's  funeral,  the  Earl  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey,  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  went  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and,  with  all  the  clergy  and  laity  there  present,  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  at  the  high  altar.   The  next  day,  in 
order  to  bind  the  people  more  strongly  to  their  new  bat 
bm,  at  onto  absent  King,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl 
bulged  w     of  Gloucester,  and  other  noblemen  and  prelates,  met 
Kmg.        together  in  the  New  Temple,  solemnly  recognised 
Edward  as  their  King,  and  appointed  guardians  of 
Guardians   the  realm  nntil  his  return.     These  were,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York;  the  King's  cousin,  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  who  was  the  son  of  the  late  King's  brother, 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
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Gloucester  had  been  a  wavering  friend  of  the  late  Edw«d  i 
King,sidingwithDeMontfortas  often  aswith  theKing,  ajTistj 
and  therefore  Edward  had  settled  to  take  him  to  the 
Holy  Land.  But  conditions  had  been  made,  on  which 
he  was  allowed  to  stay  in  England,  and,  having  been 
sworn  to  fidelity  by  the  late  King  on  his  death-bed, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  faithful  supporters  of  the 
young  King. 


Edward  had  arrived   in  Sicily,  on  his  way  home  Ed« 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  hu  n 
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Ea«r«a  l  father's  death.  From  thence  he  wrote  to  the  Mayor , 
a.dTTi7».  °^  London,  promising  to  hasten  to  England  with  all 
speed,  and  bidding  him  keep  the  peace  until  his 
return.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  the  Pope,  Gregory  X.,  who  had 
been  a  fellow  pilgrim  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Passing  through  Italy,  and  received  everywhere  with 
great  honour  as  a  crusader,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Savoy,  and  so  entered  France, 
pusing  On  his  arrival  in  Burgundy,  the  Count  of  Chalons, 

Fnowe,  is    having  beard  of  Edward's  prowess,  invited  him  to  a 
to »toure-d  tournament.     It  was  not  in  the  young  King's  nature 
nament.      to  refuse  such  a  challenge,  and  both  sides  therefore 
made  ready  for  the  mimic  fight.     Edward  Bent  to 
England  for  knights  to  take  part  in  the  warlike  sport, 
and,  on  the  appointed  day,  he  came  to  the  field  at- 
Edwixd      tended  by  1000  horsemen,  besides  men  on  foot.     The 
[J^^j.    Burgundians,  who,  in  number,  were  nearly  double  the 
English,  seem  to  have  meant  mischief  from  the  first; 
and,  doubtless,  it  was  a  suspicion  of  this,  that  made 
Edward  send  to  England  for  his  knights.     The  tour- 
nament began,  and  the  mimic  fight  soon  became  a 

ifoiSn"  Dloodv  battle*     The  Count  of  Chalons,  with  fifty 

nttackB  the  select  knights,  bore  down  on  the  young  King,  and  the 
,ns'         Count  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  with  him. 

but  i«  Finding  he  could  not  overcome  the  King  with  his 
sword,  he  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  and  tried 
to  pull  him  from  his  horse.  Edward  spurred  forward 
his  horse,  and  the  Count  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was 
killed.     The  English  now  set  on  the  Frenchmen  with 

The  King    fury,  and  quickly  put  them  to  the  rout.     After  this, 

of  England    _  .•"      ,       ^  V,      .  ,  *       j    i  , 

doe*  Edward  went  to  Fans;  where,  as  a  feudal  vassal, 

ibeKwg0   he  wa8  bound  to  do  homage,  for  his  possessions  in 

of  FT*™?,    Qascony,  to  his  Lord  Paramount,  Philip  the  Third, 

King  of  France.     Edward  wished  to  avoid  specifying 
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^exactly  what  those  territories  were,  lest  he  should  Edward  i. 
thereby  be  supposed  to  have  given  up  his  claim  to  a,d7^T3 
others,  to  which  his  right  was  doubtful.    Therefore  he 
did  homage  in  these  words :   "  My  Lord,  the  King,  I 
do  you  homage  for  all  the  lands  I  ought  to  hold  of 
you."    Edward  then  left  Paris  and  went  to  Gascony,  and 
where,  in  his  turn,  he  received  homage  from  his  sub-  J^«ge 
ject-vassala.     Afterwards  he  went  to  Lyons,  to  see  the  i^m  Ibo 
Pope,  who  then  lived  there.     At  that  city  he  was  met 
by  ambassadors  from  England,  who  desired  him  to 
come  home  "  to  reform  bis  desolate  kingdom."    Ac- 
cordingly he  at  once  returned  to  England,  where  he 
landed  on  the  2nd  August,  1274,  nearly  two  years  ad.  1274, 
after  his  father's  death.  '  $j*£J 

On  his  way  to  London  he  was  magnificently  enter-  ^^JIJ, 
tained  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  at  his  castle  of  Tun- 
bridge  in  Kent ;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Warrenne  at 
that  of  Reigate  in  Surrey.  He  was  crowned  at  Kiog'« 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  19th  August.  "  The  """""" 
ceremonial  was  not  less  magnificent  than  that  of  his 
father  in  the  same  edifice.  One  circumstance  that 
took  place  on  the  occasion  was  singular.  Holinshed 
states  that,  *  there  were  let  go  at  libertie,  catch  them 
that  catch  might,  five  hundred  great  horses,  by  the 
King  of  Scots,  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  Gloucester, 
Pembroke,  Warren,  and  others,  as  they  alighted  from 
their  backs.'"  ** 

Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  was  present  King  of 
at  the  coronation,  and  did  homage  to  Edward  as  his  do£land 
feudal  lord.     It  became  however  a  matter  of  dispute,  *»*"&■ 
whether  he    thereby  admitted   Edward's    claim   to 
feudal  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as 
will  be  seen  when  I  relate  the  history  of  the  wars 
with  that  country. 
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Edmmi  i.       Edward's  vigour  and  hia  love  of  justice  were  shown 
A.nTi»4  at  once.     His  first  employment  was  the  correction  of 
Edward      abuses,  which  had  crept  in  during  his  weak  father's 
^il'n'bj"1    reign ;  and  which  had  doubtless  grown  greater,  during 
^^'"f    his  own  long  absence.     The  better  to  do  this,  he  issued 
writs,  in  the  middle  of  October,  only  two  months  after 
he  was  crowned,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  state  of 
a.d.  1375.  the  realm ;  and,  directly  after  Easter,  the  next  year, 
he  held  a  Parliament  at  Westminster,  at  which  some 
important  laws,  called  "  The  Statutes  of  Westminster 
the  first,"  were  passed.     The  intention  of  these  great 
laws  is  shown  by  the  wording  of  the  preface  to  them : 
Siuuiea  of       "  These  are  the  acts  of  King  Edward,  made  at  West- 
nm.  """'    minster,  by  his  Council,  and  by  assent  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons,  and 
all  the  Commonalty  of  the  realm  thither  summoned. 

"  Because,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  had  great 
zeal,  and  desired  to  redress  the  state  of  the  realm, 
because  the  state  of  the  realm  had  been  evilly  kept, 
and  the  prelates  and  religious  of  the  land  grieved  many 
ways,  and  the  people  otherwise  intreated  than  they 
ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  and  the  laws  less  ob- 
served, and  offenders  less  punished  than  they  ought 
to  be." 
Abuse  of  These  were  noble  words,  and  the  acts  were  a  noble 
corrected?  beginning  of  a  great  King's  reign.  Many  of  the  abuses 
thus  corrected,  had  reference  to  feudal  oppressions,  but 
other  matters  also  which  interfered  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  were  set  right.  For  instance — 
persons  who  were  descended  from  the  founders  of 
religious  houses,  to  which  large  landed  estates  were 
attached,  used  to  claim  the  right  of  staying  at  these 
houses,  whenever  they  pleased,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing for  themselves,  their  servants  and  their  horses ; 
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hunting  in  their  parka,  and  taking  other  liberties,  E<i*an]  i. 
without  the  consent,  and  often  against  the  will  of  A-iTim 
those  thus  encroached  on.     These  oppressions  were 
done  away  with  by  the  Statutes  of  Westminster.13 

Again,  freedom  of  elections  was  secured  by  these  Freedom 
Statutes.  In  those  days,  this  mattered  more  even  than  uon>? 
now,  for  the  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  and  others  who  dealt 
out  justice,  were  then  all  elected  by  the  people. 
"  Because  elections  ought  to  be  free,"  says  the 
Statute,  "  the  King  commands,  that  no  man  by  force 
of  arms,  nor  by  malice  or  menace,  shall  disturb  any 
in  making  a  free  election." 

Once  more :  there  was  a  curious,  and  unjust,  cus-  Reowei-y 
torn,  in  many  cities  and  boroughs,  that,  if  any  person 
of  one  city,  who  belonged  to  any  society  or  guild 
in  that  city,  owed  money  in  another  city,  whoever, 
belonging  to  such  society  or  guild,  went  to  the  city 
where  the  debt  was  due,  was  held  to  be  answerable  for 
the  debt,  although  he  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  This  custom  probably  began  when  offenders  were 
less  easily  found  out  and  brought  up  for  punishment, 
and  every  district  was  looked  on  as  one  community, 
bound  together,  so  that  all  who  dwelt  in  it  were,  to 
some  extent,  answerable  for  the  crimes  committed  in  it. 
It  was,  however,  a  rude  mode  of  giving  redress,  un- 
suited  to  the  times,  and  must  often  have  inflicted 
great  wrong.  This  custom  also  was  now  done  away 
with. 

Another  enactment  of  this  Statute  shows  the  tyranny  Tyranny  or 
of  the  barons,   who  lived  securely  in  their  strong  *  e  Ba^0,UI■ 
castles,  surrounded  by  their  armed  retainers.     They 
were  in  the  habit  of  driving  cattle  into  their  castles,  and 
refusing  payment  to  the  owners,  and  it  was  therefore 
cnucted,  that  if  redress  was  refused,  "  the  King  shall 
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Edward  I.  cause  the  castle  or  fortress  to  be  beaten  down,  and  no 
a.d7i275.  leave  shall  afterwards  be  given  to  rebuild  it."  The 
oppression  must  have  been  great  to  call  for  so  severe 
a  punishment. 
Oppwwion  The  same  Parliament,  however,  passed  another  act 
of  jewa.  which  was  harsh  and  despotic.  The  Jews  who  lived 
in  England  were  rich,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  lending 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  or  usury  as  it  was 
called.  Fraud  and  deceit,  in  such  matters,  is  justly 
punished,  but  the  rate  paid  for  the  use  of  money  must 
be  a  matter  of  bargain  or  custom.  '  It  was,  however, 
enacted  that  the  Jews  should  live  by  trade  and 
merchandise,  and  not  by  usury ;  and  that  they  should 
wear  badges,  of  a  span  long,  on  their  upper  garments, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  known.  These  regula- 
tions were  not  strictly  observed,  or  they  would  have 
driven  all  the  Jews  out  of  England.  A  few  years  later, 
(a.b.  1290)  however,  they  were  all  (,  nearly  17,000  in 
number)  banished,  except  those  who  were  put  to  death, 
for  clipping  the  coin. 

Wars  with  Wales. 

Conqnwt  We  now  come  to  the  more  stirring  events  of  King 
Edward's  reign,  and  the  first  subject  claiming  our 
attention  is,  the  conquest  of  Wales. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  ground  for 

believing  that  the  conquest  of  Wales  was,  from  the 

first,  part  of  a  plan  for  the  union  of  all  Great  Britain 

under  one  Crown  ;  nor  even  does  it  seem,  that  any 

motive,    beyond    that  of   subduiog  a    troublesome 

not  origin-  neighbour,  and  supporting  his  feudal  rights,  induced 

»lyi«nforf  Edward  to  make  war  on  Llewellyn.     There  can, 

the  union    however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and 

Britain.       its  consequent  union  with    England,  was  a  benefit, 
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not  only  to  England,  by  giving  her  additional  strength,  Edward  l 
but  to  Wales  also,  by  the  improvement  of  her  laws,  a.dT7s7s. 
and  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England,  some  of  the 
ancient  Britons  fled  into  Wales,  where  they  kept  their 
old  language  and  laws,  and  were  ruled  over  by  their 
ancient  line  of  kings. 

During  the  chief  part  of  the  Saxon  period,  Wales 
was  divided  into  four  portions,  viz.  Gwynedd,  Powys, 
Dyfed,  and  Deheubarth,  each  of  which  formed,  at 
least  at  times,  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  the  last  in- 
eluded  several  smaller  states.  Offa,  the  powerful 
king  of  Mercia,  who  reigned  between  the  years  a.d. 
755  and  a.d.  794,  compelled  the  Welsh  kings  of 
Powys  to  retreat  beyond  the  Wye,  and  planted  Saxon 
colonies  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  west  of  the 
Severn,  between  that  river  and  the  borders  of  the 
mountain  region,  and  constructed  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part, known  as  Oflfa's  Dyke,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee  to  that  of  the  Severn.  The  Welsh  constantly 
broke  through  the  rampart,  but,  under  several  of  the 
later  Saxon  kings*  the  Welsh  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  a  kind  of  dependence  on  England.26 

Petty  wars  between  the  English  and  Welsh  bor- 
derers were,  however,  always  going  on,  and  the  Kings 
of  England  granted  the  Lords,  whose  lands  joined 
Wales,  such  lands  in  Wales  as  they  could  win  from  the 
Welshmen.  These  Lords,  who  were  called  the  Lords 
Marchers,11  introduced  the  English  laws  as  much  as 
they  could,  but  it  was  not  till  Edward's  conquest  of 
Wales  that  English  law  became  general.  The  Welsh 
knew  that  some  of  the  English  laws  were  better  than 
their  own,  and  had  themselves  prayed,  that  the  Grand 
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Bdw»rd  I.   Jury  (as  we  now  call  it)  should  be  brought  in,  in 
a.d.  ws.  certain  cases; — that  is  to  say,  that  the  truth  of  a 
charge  should  be  inquired  into  by  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  chosen  by  the  consent  of 
all  parties.     But,  in  other  cases,  chiefly  relating  to 
debts  and  the  like,  they  required  that  the  old  Welsh 
system  should  be  kept.  This  was,  that  when  a  matter 
could  be  proved  by  those  who  bad  seen  or  heard, 
and  the  complaining  party  brought  such  witnesses 
as  could  be  relied  on,  he  should  recover  his  demand." 
Origin  of         Thus,  the  Welsh  had  long  been  troublesome  neigh- 
with™r      hours  of  the  English,  bat  the  great  war  between  Eng- 
w^ei-       land  and  Wales  began  in  this  way.   At  Edward's  coro- 
UewBiiyn    nation,  Llewellyn  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  summoned 
refuKi  to    to  do  homage  to  him,  as  his  feudal  lord ;  but  he  refused 
to  come,  unless  the  King's  son,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  were  given  up  to  htm  as  hostages 
for  his  safe  coming  and  going.     He  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  afraid  for  his  life.    His  demand  was  not  granted. 
He  was  again  summoned  to  the  Parliament  at  West- 
a.d.  1276,  minster  in  a.d.   1275,  and  again  failed  to  appear. 
Shortly  after,  the  King,  being  at  Chester,  on  a  pro- 
gress through  his  kingdom,  summoned  Llewellyn  for 
the  third  time.    Once  more  he  refused  to  come,  again 
making  excuse  of  fears  for  his  life.     These  fears  may 
have  been  real,  as  his  father  had  been  put  into  prison 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  while  on  a  visit  to  that  city, 
and,  in  attempting  to  escape,  he  had  fallen  down  and 
broken  his  neck  (a.d.  1244).   Edward  now  got  weary 
of  his  vassal's  disobedience,  and  resolved  to  compel 
him  to  do  homage,  by  force  of  arms.    But  he  did  not, 
at  once,  take  active  measures ;  and  Llewellyn  deter- 
*nd  •»*-     mined  to  be  beforehand  with  the  King.     He  ravaged 
English      the  borders,  and  took  Rhuddlan  and  other  castles. 
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It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  this  very  autumn,  the  Edward  I. 
King  himself,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  summoned  ajTwb. 
by  his  feudal  lord,  Philip  the  Third  of  France,  to 
attend  a  Parliament  at  Paris.     He  could  not  go  in 
person,  but  he  sent  three  noblemen  in  his  stead. 

The  following  year,  an  incident  happened,  which 
must  have  taken  away  the  chance  of  any  friendly 
agreement  between  Edward  and  Llewellyn. 

During  Simon  de  Montfort's  visits  to  Wales,  in  Llewellyn 
the  last  reign,  his  daughter  Eleanor,  a  young  lady  of  Sfwit™" 
great  beauty,  became  known  to  Llewellyn,  who  fell  in  ^Af*"8 
love  with  her.     On  de  Montfort's  death,  his  widow  *>*  *>k» ' 
and  her  daughter  took  refuge  in  France,  whither  m^j 
Llewellyn  now  sent,  to  ask  the  King  to  give  Eleanor  SSt*" 
in  marriage  to  him,  and  to  join  him  in  an  alliance  A-D- 1S76- 
against  Edward.     After  consulting  the  mother,  Philip 
granted  Llewellyn's  request,  and  the  young  lady  was 
sent  on  her  way  to  Wales,   accompanied  by  her 
brother.     All  these  negotiations  became  known  to 
Edward,  and,  by  the  treachery  of  a  knight  in  Eleanor's 
train,  he  also  became  acquainted  with  her  intended 
voyage.     The  ship  in  which  she  sailed,  was  accord- 
ingly attacked,  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  by  four  Bristol 
vessels,  and  the  young  lady  and  her  brother  were  Eleanor  do 
taken  prisoners.     The  Princess  was  given  up  to  the  JjEJJ*" 
care  of  the  Queen,  but  her  brother  was  imprisoned,  p^oner. 
first  in  Corfe  and  then  in  Sherbourne  Castle.     Eleanor, 
the  Princess,  was  Edward's  cousin ;  and,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  be  should  not  favour  her  mar- 
riage with  his  rebellious  vassal. 

But  the  capture  of  his  bride  was  not  likely  to 
make  Llewellyn  better  disposed  towards  the  King. 
Llewellyn  offered  to  ransom  the  Princess,  but  Edward 
refused  unless  Llewellyn  agreed  to  rebuild  and  give 
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Edward  i.  back  the  castles  he  had  taken  and  destroyed.  So  far 
a.d7i276.  was  Llewellyn  from  agreeing  to  this,  that,  angry  at 
T.ieweiijn    the  refusal,  he  invaded  England,  taking  many  strong 

mvadef  . 

England.       places. 

Edward  The  King  at  once  marched  off  to  Chester,  retook 

wefswlth  Khuddlan  Castle,  and  sent  forces  to  attack  the  Welsh 
™"<!La.      in  the  West  and  in  the  South.     During  this  year  he 
achieved  no  great  success;  and  did  but  little  more 
than  make  ready  for  carrying  on  the  war  the  next 
year.     In  the  autumn,  to  keep  up  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  nobles,  he  held  a  great  tournament  in  London, 
at  Cheapside;   and,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
he  issued  writs,  summoning  all  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,   who    held   of  him    by   knight's   service, 
to  meet  him  at    Worcester,    eight  days  after   the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  is  about  the  end 
of  June,  to  aid  him  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of 
Llewellyn. 
a.d.  is77.      Early  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1277,  before  his 
army  was  gathered  together,  the  King  sent  forces  to 
the  Welsh  borders,  to  defend  them  and  hinder  the 
ravages  of  the  Welsh.     Fifteen  days  after  Easter, 
Edward      Edward  himself  set  forth  for  Worcester.     He  entered 
Wales,        on  this  expedition  with  great  determination,  and  a 
conqaer.10  ^rm  resolve  to  stay  in  Wales  till  Llewellyn  was  con- 
quered.   Lest  therefore  he  should  be  long  detained  in 
these  parts,  he  removed  the  Courts  of  Justice  from 
Westminster  to  Shrewsbury. 

Soon  after  Midsummer  the  King  set  out  for  Chester. 
He  cnta  hie  The  Castle  of  Khuddlan,  which  was  so  often  taken 
thro  h  a  and  retaken  in  these  wars,  and  which  was  the  key 
foreatw       of  North  Wales,  was  his  first  point.     It  was  pro- 

Rhnddlan  ,,■  '  „  nr  ,,.  r 

c™nc.        tected  however  by  a  forest,  so  dense  that  his  troops 
had  to  cut  their  way  through  it.     He  found  the  castle 
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in  ruins,  and  ordered  it  and  Flint  Castle,  which  also  Edward  i. 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Welsh,  to  be  rebuilt.  A.D7ia7r. 
The  Welsh  retreated  to  the  mountainous  districts  Th0Wei»h 
round  Snowdon,  where  Edward  could  not  get  at  them.  Snowdon. 
Therefore,  putting  a  part  of  his  army  on  board  some  Edward 
ships,  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  Cinque  Ports,  Anglesey. 
he  crossed  over  with  it  to  the  Isle  of  Angles-ey,  an 
island,  almost  as  sacred,  even  then,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Welsh,  as  it  had  been  to  their  ancestors,  in  the  remote 
ages  of  the  Druids.     He  conquered  the  island,  and 
his  forces  having  been  successful  also  in  the  South, 
Llewellyn  sued  for  peace.    This  was  granted,  on  condi-  Lieiraiijn 
tion  that  all  Wales,  except  Angles-ey,  should  be  given  £t^e' 
up  to  the  King  of  England.     For  Angles-ey,  Llewellyn 
was  to  pay  a  large  sum ;  and  he  agreed  to  do  homage 
to  Edward.     But,  to  prevent  his  utter  degradation  in 
his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  people,  it  was  settled 
that  five  barons  of  Snowdonia  should  do  homage  to 
him.    Llewellyn  also  agreed  to  make  satisfaction  to 
his  brothers,  whom  he  had  injured ;  one  of  whom, 
David,  had  fled  to  England,  and  had  been  married, 
by  the  King,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Edward  ordered  the  Castle  of  Llan-padarn  Tawr,  or 
Aberystwith,  to  be  rebuilt,  to  maintain  perpetual 
watch  and  ward  against  incursions  into  the  southern 
parts,13'  and  returned  to  England.  One-thirtieth  of 
all  movables  was  granted  him  by  parliament  for  the 
cost  of  the  war  with  Wales. 

Thus  ended,  for  a  time,  the  war  with  Wales.     But  w*r  with 
Llewellyn,  being  left  a  prince  in  name  only,  did  not  fur  a  time, 
rest  long  contented  with  his  barren   honours,  and 
soon,  as  we  shall  see,  broke  out  again  into  rebellion. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  1278,  the  King  a.d.j»s. 
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Edward  I.  in  Somersetshire,  where  they  visited  the  tomb 
A-iTms.  *aid  to  contain  the  bones  of  King  Arthur,  and  of 
Queen  Guinivere  his  Queen.  Some  bones  were  shown  them, 
visifthe  which  were  reburied  with  great  solemnity,  and 
wSb^t1     an  inscription  was  put  up  over  the  high  altar  in 

King 


memory  of  the  visit  of  Edward  and  Eleanor  to  this 
supposed  tomb  of  Arthur.  Whether  Edward  and 
his  Queen  believed  that  the  bones  were  the  remains 
of  King  Arthur,  and  that  the  tomb  was  truly  his, 
cannot  now  be  known ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
there  is  no  reliable  account  of  Arthur  having  been 
buried  at  Glastonbury,  or  indeed  anywhere  else. 
That  there  was  a  King  Arthur,  who  ruled  over  a  part 
of  Western  Britain,  and  resisted  the  Saxons,  about 
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the  5th  or   6th  century  does  Dot  admit  of  doubt.  Edward  I. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  a.d7is7s 
believing  that  be  was,  in  his  lifetime,  the  hero  of  Fabulous 
romance  he  afterwards  became.     In  his  own  day,  he  King7 
had  no  more  renown  than  many  a  petty  king  who  AMhnr- 
went  before,  or  came  after  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
300  years  after  his  death,  that  he  was  turned  into  a 
hero.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  must  cease  to 
believe    in    the    existence    of   the    perfect,    noble, 
character,  which  Arthur,  in  romance,  is  described  to 
be  j  it  is  sad  that  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table, 
men  of  unsullied  purity,  and  animated  by  the  most 
fervent  religion,  have  no  place  in  authentic  history. 
But  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  King  Arthur  be 
reduced  to  a  petty  king  of  small  renown. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Arthur 
became  an  object  of  almost  worship,  but  it  is  certain 
that,  after  a  time,  he  was  looked  on  by  the  Welsh, 
and  by  all  the  remnants  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
as  tbe  royal  warrior  who  had  successfully  resisted  TheWei&h 
the   hated   Saxons,  and  who  would   one  day  reign  Aitkttt 
again,  and  trample  them  under  his  feet.    For  this  %£%£ 
reason,  it  was  represented  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  euth- 
either  slept,  surrounded  by  his  knights,  in*  a  vast 
cavern,  unknown  to  mortals ;  or  was  transported  to 
some  happy  land,  beyond  the  earth,  from  whence  he 
would  return  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Britons. 
These  vain  hopes   encouraged   the  Welsh  in   their 
rebellions,  and  it  was  therefore  desirable   to   prove  Edward 
that  Arthur  was  indeed  mortal,  that  he  had  died  like  ^emoy 
other  men,  and  that  consequently  it  was  in  vain  to  thi<  idea- 
resiat  the  English,  in  hopes  of  his  victorious  return. 
Henry  the  Second  had  tried  to  convince  his  people 
that  Arthur  was  dead  by  a  pretended  discovery  of  his 
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Edward  i.    tomb  at  Glastonbury,  and  it  may  fairly  be  surmised, 
a.d7i>78.  that  Edward   and   his  Queen  were  actuated  by   the 
same  politic  motives,  in  thus  again  solemnly  examining 
and  reburying  the  bones  of  Arthur  and  his  Queen. 

Edward  directs  his  A  ttention  to  improving  the  Condition 
of  England. 

Edward  Edward  now  turned  his  mind  to  matters  concern- 

Mnqmred    'mS   tne    quiet    ano"    gooa"    government   of    his    own 

theWeirii   kingdom.     "During  the  troubles   of   the  last  two 

■bn«s        reigns,      says   Kapin,    "divers   persons    had    appro- 

In  ™"      '  priated  to  themselves  lands   to  which    they  had  no 

right."     The  King  therefore  issued  writs  of  "Quo 

Warranto,"  that  is,  writs  to  inquire  by  what  warranty 

The  baron*  men  held  their  estates.      The  barons  resisted.     "  My 

"""■        ancestors,"   said  the  Earl  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey, 

who  had  entertained  the  King  with  so  much  pomp 

before  his  coronation,  "  My  ancestors,  coming  in  with 

William  the  Bastard,  won  these  lands  by  the  sword, 

and  by  the  sword  will  I  defend  them,  against  any 

that  will  take  them  away.     For  the  King  did  not 

conquer  for  himself  alone,  neither  did  my  ancestors 

help  him  for  that  end."    Edward   found  he    had 

stirred  up  a  nest  of  hornets,  and  was  fain  to  give  in. 

The  barons  were  too  strong  for  the  King  for  some 

time   to  come.     It  was  well  it  was  so ;    they    still 

had  work  to  do  for  England,  though  they  did  it  for 

themselves  alone.     When  that  work  was  finished, 

they  had  to  give  way. 

Bdmrd  There  was  another  weighty  matter  calling  for  the 

thT^In'of  King's  attention.     The   money    in    those  days   was 

the  realm,    chiefly  coined  in  silver  pence,  dented  deeply  with  a 

cross,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  cut  into  half-pence 
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and  quarter-pence,  or  farthings.      It  was  thus  easy  BdwwdL 
to  clip,  or  cut  the  coin,  and  so  lessen  its  value,  to  a.d.  ists. 
the  profit  of  those   who  thus  injured  it.     Edward 
ordered  inquiries  to  be  made  to  find  out  who  were 
the  offenders. 

The  Jews  were  accused,  and  multitudes  of  them 
were  therefore  thrown  into  prison,  and  nearly  300 
were  put  to  death  in  London,  besides  numbers  in 
other  cities.  The  sword  of  justice,  (or  of  injustice,) 
was  sharp  and  ready  in  those  days. 

We  must  now  return   to  the  history  of  Wales. 
According  to  his  promise,  Llewellyn  came  to  London,  Llewellyn 
with  some  of  his  principal  nobles,  and  did  homage  to  JUSon** 
Edward  on  Christmas-day,  a.b.  1277.     The  Welsh  ^SJgJ; 
nobles,  however,  were  but  little  accustomed  to  the  are 
comparatively  civilised  life  led  by  the  English,  and      g      at- 
were  therefore  much  irritated  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  Londoners.     *'  They  came, 
according  to  their  custom,  attended  by  large  reti- 
nues, and  were  quartered  in  Islington  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.     These  places  did  not  afford  milk 
enough    for    such    numerous    trains.      They    liked 
neither  wine,  nor  the  ale  of  London,  and  though 
plentifully  entertained,  were  much  displeased  at  a 
new  manner  of  living,  which  did  not  suit  their  taste, 
nor   perhaps   their    constitutions.     They    were    still 
more  offended  at  the  crowds  of  people,  that  flocked 
about  them,  when  they  stirred  abroad,  staring  at 
them  as  if  they  had  been  monsters,  and  laughing  at 
their   uncouth   garb   and    appearance.      They-  were 
therefore  so  enraged,  that  they  engaged  privately  in 
an  association  to  rebel  on  the  first  opportunity,  and 
resolved  to  die  in  their  own  country,  rather  than  ever 
come  again  to  London,  as  subjects,  to  be  held  in  such 
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Edw«ni  i.   derision."     It  was  however  nearly  four  years  before 
a.d.  isTs.  they  again  broke  out  into  rebellion. 

After  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage  was  over, 

Llewellyn  was  summoned   to  attend  a  Parliament, 

early  in   1278,  but  be  failed   to   appear.     Edward, 

beginning    to    suspect  his  fidelity,   went   down  to 

Wales  to  watch   bira.    Llewellyn   thought   it   best 

to  yield ;  he  made  excuses,  and  regained  the  King's 

favour  so  far,  as  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  his 

Ueweiirn    marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort.     The  marriage 

Bkuordt  to°^  p^ce  at  Worcester  in  the  following  autumn, 

Montfort.    the    King  paying  all  the  cost  of   the    solemnity. 

Llewellyn  and  his  bride  kept  their  Christmas  with 

the  King,  at  Westminster  j  "  with  great  jollity,"  as 

the  chroniclers  say.     Edward's  conduct  to  Llewellyn 

was  certainly  generous  and  wise.      Llewellyn's,  as 

will   be  seen,  making  every  allowance  for  his  own 

and  his  former  subjects'  feelings,  was   neither  one 

nor  the  other. 

A.D.  1278.      The  following  year,  a.d.   1279,  Edward  and  his 

Edward      Queen  went  to  France  to  do  homage  to  Philip  for  the 

Queen         Earldom  of  Ponthieu,  in  Picardy,  which  had  lately 

Fnocato    fallen  to  the  Queen  by  the  death  of  her  mother. 

for  a™T  Edward  did  homage  also  for  Aquitaine.     Philip  con- 

oine.        firmed  possession  of  these  territories  to  Edward  and 

nP  N«r-     his  heirs  for  ever ;  in  consideration  of  which  Edward 

m»ndy.       gave  Up  gj]  pretensions  to  Normandy. 

Thej  re-         On  the  King's  return  to  England  he  again  turned 

England      ^is  attention  to  the    improvement  of  his  kingdom. 

His  first  act  was  to  issue  a  new  coinage  in  place  of 

that  debased  by  the  Jews  and  goldsmiths.     The  new 

coin  was  called  the  round  penny,  not  because  the  old 

coin  was  square,  but  because  the  new  was  not  stamped 

with    a  cross.       This   new   coinage  seemed    to    the 
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Welsh  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy  ;  which  e<1w*t<i  i. 
said,  that  when  money  was  made  round,  the  Prince  a.d7w» 
of  Wales  would  be  crowned  in  London.     This  en-  WeUh 
couraged  them  to  break  out,  shortly  afterwards,  into  JSTahout 
a  new  rebellion.  roond 

A  most  important  law  was  made  this  year  by  the 
Tving  and  his  council  at  Westminster.  This  was 
called  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

The  power  of  the  Church,  especially  in  Roman  i*wof 
Catholic  times,  was  very  much  abridged  by  this  law.  mortmwn- 
Men's  fears  on  their  death-beds  were  often  excited  by 
the  priests,  and,  in  order  to  atone  for  past  crimes, 
they  gave  their  lands  and  possessions  to  religious 
houses.  These  were  said  to  pass  into  mortmain,  or 
the  dead  hand,  because  no  benefit  to  the  state  could 
then  come  from  them.  As  mentioned  in  my  last 
Lecture,  fines  were  paid  to  the  King  when  property 
changed  hands  at  the  death  of  the  owner.  But 
religious  bodies,  and  other  corporations,  could  not  die, 
and  the  King  therefore  lost  his  fines  for  ever.  Besides 
this,  by  its  consequent  accumulation  of  enormous 
wealth,  the  Church  became  too  powerful  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  The  practice  was  always  contrary  to 
law,  and  had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  Magna 
Charta ;  but  the  law  was  constantly  evaded,  till  Ed- 
ward's Statute  of  Mortmain,  according  to  which, 
property,  thus  left,  became  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 


War  with  Wales  begins  again. 

During  the  next  year,    a.d.    1280,    all   went  on  A.D.  ia«o. 

quietly  in  England,  but  in  the  following,  a.d.  1281,  Trouble 

7        vi       •      mi  -      l  >n  Wale* 

troubles  in  Wales  again  began.  begin 

Llewellyn's  wife  had  died,  and  thus  was  severed  one  ***"*• 
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Edward  i.  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  King.  He  cora- 
A.D~is8o  plained  t°°  °f  tne  oppressions  of  the  English,  and 
pretended  that  Edward  had  broken  the  conditions  of 
peace.  The  oppressions  were  probably  only  the  im- 
provements of  the  laws,  and  the  substitution  of  those 
of  England  for  the  ancient  institution  of  Wales.  But 
Llewellyn  was  of  a  restless  nature,  and  doubtlesB  he 
and  his  mountain  subjects  were  uneasy  at  the  loss  of 
their  independence.  Still,  his  faithlessness  cannot  be 
excused.  His  brother  David's  perfidy  is  even  less  par- 
donable; notwithstanding  Edward's  many  favours, 
David  joined  his  brother,  took  command  of  the  Welsh 
army,  and  seized  the  Castles  of  Rhuddlan  and  Ha- 
warden. 

The  King,  at  once,  acted  with  his  usual  energy. 

He  summoned  a  council  of  the  nobility  to  meet  him 

at  Worcester  on  Midsummer-day,  and  ordered  them 

Edward      all  to  be  ready,  with  their  horses  and  arms,  at  the  end 

wv'adoi      °f  August.     Again  he  removed  his  Courts  from  West- 

Waiea.       minster  to  Shrewsbury. 

On  his  approach,  the  Welsh  retreated  f.om  Rhud- 
dlan, but  in  South  Wales  they  had  more  success. 

Edward  now  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  offer  peace,  in  answer  to  which  Llewellyn  put 
forth  a  long  list  of  grievances.  These  were,  mainly, 
complaints  that  English  law  was  put  in  the  place  of 
Welsh.  The  King  demanded  absolute  submission, 
but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Archbishop  a  compromise 
was  proposed.  The  chief  conditions  were,  that  Lle- 
wellyn should  give  up  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  a  handsome  pension  should  be  settled  on  him. 
As  might  be  expected,  Llewellyn  refused ;  so  the 
Archbishop  gave  up  all  attempts  at  mediation,  and 
excommunicated  Llewellyn  and  his  friends. 
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The  year  was  now  far  spent,  and  Edward  retired  Edward  i. 
to  Worcester  for  Christmas.  a.d.  mi. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  A.D.  1282,  AD- ia8i- 
he  again  began  the  war,  but  with  so  little  success, 
that,  at  the  end  of  November,  he  issued  writs  from 
Rhuddlan  Castle,  ordering  "  all  those  who  have  20/.  Edward 
(240/-  of  our  money)  a  year  and  upwards,  who  are  urglT^y 
able  and  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  who  are  not  at  present  ^XT** 
with  us  in  our  expedition  against  the  Welsh,"  and 
also  "  four  knights  of  each  county,"  and  "  two  men 
of  every  city,  borough,  and  mercate  town,"  to  meet 
him  at  Northampton  on  the  20th  January,  a.d.  1283. 

They  were  summoned  "  to  hear  and  to  do  things, 
which,  on  our  behalf,  we  shall  cause  to  be  shown 
unto  them,"  relative  to  this  Welsh  rebellion.  In 
these  writs,  the  King  urgently  set  forth  his  diffi- 
culties, saying,  "  we  propose  finally  to  repress  their 
rebellion,  and  instability ;  so  as  it  shall  not  be  in 
their  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation  when 
they  please,  although  that  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
great  charge,  and  a  most  difficult  undertaking." 

But  before  this  council  could  meet,  the  war  was 
nearly  ended.  These  writs  were  issued  at  the  end 
of  November,  a.d.  1282.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  the  English  met  with  some  reverses.  On 
November  6th,  the  King  marched  forth  from  Rhudd- 
lan Castle,  intending  to  attack  the  Welsh  in  their 
stronghold  of  Snowdonia,  as  the  district  round 
Snowdon  was  called.  He  crossed  the  river  Conway  Again 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  then,  thinking  it  wise  again  5tnrf»e» 
to  conquer  the  Isle  of  Angles-ey,  before  going  into  the 
mountains,  he  sent  part  of  his  army  over  to  the  island 
in  ships.  After  reducing  the  island  to  submission, 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats,  across  the  Menai  Straits, 
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Edward  L   opposite  Bangor,  for  the  passage  of  his  army.     Some 

A.n7ma.  of  the  bolts  and  rings  may  be  seen  fixed  to  the  rocks 

bniidi  a      to  this  day.     Part  of  his  army  passed  over  before  the 

bcmtTio      bridge  was  quite  finished,  that  is  before  the  end  was 

retnm.       firmly  fixed  to  the  mainland.      It  was  low  water 

when  they  crossed,  and  when  the  tide  flowed,  the 

bridge       bridge   was  carried  away.     The  soldiers  who  had 

**   Jt  '   crossed,  were  thus  separated  from  their  comrades, 

and  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Welsh,  who  rushed  down 

from  the  mountains  furiously,  and  slew  great  numbers 

wd«h        of  them.     Llewellyn,  encouraged  by  Merlin's  prophecy 

English,      about  round  and  square  money,   was  much  elated 

with  this  success.     He  dared  not  however  attack  the 

Lieweiijn    King,  but  marched  off  to  South  Wales,  where  the 

EfeTth         English  were  gaining  great  advantages.     He  marched 

w*tafc       into  the  cantred,  or  division,  of  Radnorshire,  called 

Builth  ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Wye,  he  encountered 

the  English  under  the  command  of  Lord  Edward 

Mortimer.     Llewellyn  was  not  present  at  the  fight; 

having  gone,  with  one  attendant  only,  to  confer  with 

some  of  the  Welsh  leaders.    During  his  absence,  his 

soldiers  guarded  the  bridge  of  Orewyn,  by  which  he 

had  crossed  the  Wye.     The  soldiers  were  betrayed 

by  one  of  the  natives ;  who  showed  the  English  a 

ford,  by  which  they  crossed  the  river,  and,  falling  on 

the  Welsh,  put  them  to  the  rout. 

Llewellyn  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  join  his 
soldiers,  little  thinking  what  had  happened.  He  was 
met  by  one  Stephen  Francton,  who  knew  not  who  he 
was ;  but,  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  a  Welshman 
Lieweiijn  and  an  enemy,  he  fought  with  him  and  slew  him.  It 
■uiei  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this  unknown  foeman, 
thus  slain  in  a  casual  fight,  was  no  other  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  rebellion  was  thus  put 
down  by  a  mere  accident.    Llewellyn's  followers  were 
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discouraged  and  scattered;  there  was  no  longer  a  Edward i. 
trusted  chief  to  lead  them  on,  and  the  rebellion  was  ±^~^sa 
at  an  end.  Bad  or 

This  last  expedition  took  Edward,  in  person,  more  wata*?'11 
than  a  year  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue. 

Llewellyn's  head  was  cut  off,  sent  to  London,  and 
carried  down  Cheapside  in  triumph.  The  whole  of 
Wales  now  submitted.  The  bridge  over  the  Menai 
was  finished,  and  the  English  army  passed  over. 
David  tried  in  vain  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  he  was 
soon  taken  prisoner ;  tried  for  treason ;  hung,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  This  was  the  only  savage  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  any  of  the  Welsh  insurgents. 

King  Edward  now  passed  through  all  Wales,  esta-  Edward 
blishing  English  law,  and  rebuilding  the  castles —  w2*  'n 
among  others  those  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon.     He  a.d.  isss. 
stayed  in  North  Wales  nearly  the  whole  of  this  and  the 
following  year.     During  the  latter,  a.d.  1284,  the  a.d.  1234. 
Queen  gave  birth,  in  the  fortified  town  of  Caernarvon, 
to  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  (a,d.  1301)   created  pHnceof 
the  Prince  of  Wales.    Since  that  time  the  King's  WMlta- 
eldest  son  has  always,  with  the  exception  of  Edward 
the  Third,  the  sons  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  of  Charles  the  First,  and  of  James  the  Second, 
been  created  Prince  of  Wales.*     The  King's  eldest 
son  is  not  so  by  birthright,  but  by  creation ;  and  the 
Earldom  of  Chester  has,  since  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  always  been  granted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  f    Since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  the  King's  eldest  son  has  always 
been  by  birthright  Duke  of  Cornwall.  J 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a.d.  1285,  a.d,  isbs. 
the  King  returned  to  London;  having  been  absent 

*  See  Note  A,  p.  336.      f  See  Note  B,  p.  336.    |  See  Note  C,  p.  337. 
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Edward  l   nearly  three  years.     He  remained  in  England  the 
A.6Ti!86  whole  of  the  year,  but  the  next  year  he  went  to 
ad^sbs.  France>   where  he  stayed    for   three   years.      The 
Edward      matters    which    mainly   occupied   him   abroad,    and 
{£!,£       which  detained  him  so  long,  have  but  little  bearing 
on  the  history  of  England,  and  are  not  in  themselves 
of  any  great  interest  or  importance.     They  were, 
first,  his  demand  of  the  provinces  taken  from  King 
John  and  King  Henry  the  Third ;  next  the  homage 
due  from  him  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  called  the  Fair, 
King  of  France,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  his 
father,    Philip  the  Third,   called  the   Hardy ;  and 
lastly  an  agreement  he  had  undertaken  to  make  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Arragon  and  Anjou,  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

During  the  King's  absence,  most  important  events 

occurred  in  Scotland,  which  almost  entirely  occupied 

Matt™      the  King  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.     These  will  be 

rolling  to   related  in  due  order,  but  I  must  here  mention  a  few 

in  Eog-      facts,   relative  to  the  internal  history  of  England, 

which  belong  to  this  time. 
Weitmin-  It  was  at  this  time,  that  is  in  the  year  a.d.  1285, 
toihed?*7  t*iat  ^e  now  *x'Bting  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster 
was  finished,  having  been  begun  forty  years  pre- 
viously, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  on  the  site 
of  a  more  ancient  church.  The  previous  church  was 
built  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  the  ruins  of  a 
church  and  monastery,  built  by  Sebert,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  This 
church  was  completed  a.d:  1065.  u  On  the  16th  May, 
a.d.  1220,  Henry  the  Third  laid  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  chapel  (on  the  site  of  which  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  was  afterwards  built) ;  and  In  a.b.  1245,  he 
began  to  pull  down  the  Confessor's  church  in  order 
to  rebuild  it  entirely.     On  October  the  13th,  a.d. 
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1269,  the  eastern  part,  choir  and  transept,  were  Edward  i. 
opened  for  service,  but  the  choir  was  not  completed  ajxuss. 
till  a.d.  1285.* 

About  this  time  also,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Foreign 
way  in  which  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  was  eon"ner<;8- 
carried  on  in  those  days.  "  Merchant  strangers,  as 
they  were  called,  were  now  first  permitted  to  rent 
houses,  and  to  buy  and  sell  their  own  commodities 
themselves,  without  any  interruption  from  the  citizens. 
Before  this  time,  they  hired  lodgings,  and  their  land- 
lords were  the  brokers  who  sold  all  their  goods  and 
merchandise  for  them.  This  deserves  notice,  because 
it  shows  us  the  restrained  manner  of  commerce  in 
those  days,  when  strangers  managed  most  of  the 
trade,  and  English  merchants  brought  few  foreign 
commodities  into  the  kingdom.   2 

This  year  also,  the  King  took  away  the  Charter  of  Extortion. 
London,  and  turned  out  the  mayor,  because  he  had  °rbakeM- 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  bakers,  who  sold 
their  bread  six  or  seven  ounces  too  light  in  the  one- 
pound  loaf. 

On  his  return  from  France,  the  King's  "first  care  a.d.ub». 


It  was  said  that  "  there  were  not  any  of  those  judges, 
or  officers,  though  counted  among  the  wisest,  and 
most  knowing  men  of  the  kingdom,  whose  innocence 
could  bear  a  strict  examination,  or  who  could  make 
any  reasonable  defence  to  those  many  accusations, 
that  were  then  preferred  against  them."*  AParliament 
was  therefore  summoned  at  Westminster,  to  which 
"  all  those  who  had  anything  to  object  against  his 
justices,  sheriffs,  and  other  inferior  officers,  should 
come  in  and  be  heard."8  From  this  it  seems,  that  these 
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Ed«rd  i.  Parliaments  were  sometimes  a  kind  of  court  of  justice 
a.d.  !28».  and  appeal.* 

At  this  parliament,  above  twelve  judges,  including 
the  chief  justices,  itinerant  judges,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  others,  were  fined  to  the  extent  of  above 
100,000  marks,  and  the  King  obliged  his  justices  to 
swear,  "  that  they  would  receive  no  bribe  nor  present 
from  any  one,  save  only  eatables,  which  they  might 
take  according  to  law."4 

King  Edward  had  now  been  eighteen  years  on  the 
throne,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years 
passed  in  France,  and  the  three  years  which  elapsed 
before  he  was  crowned,  his  time  had  been  devoted 
Affur.  nf  to  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  his  country, 
ScoU»Dd-  and  to  the  conquest  pf  Wales.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rest  of  his  reign,  was  occupied  in  wars  with 
Scotland,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you 
an  account. 

Affairs  of  Scotland. 
Deatbof         Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  died  on 
ItaTkwf  March  19th,  a.d.  1286,  a  short  time  before  Edward's 
departure  for  France.    His  Queen,  who  had  died  some 
years  before  (in  a.d.  1275),  was  Edward's  sister.  His 
children  all  died  before  him  ;  and  none  but  Margaret, 
who  had  been  married  to  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  left 
any  child.    Margaret  left  only  one,  a  daughter,  also 
named  Margaret,  and  called  the  Maid  of  Norway.**1 
The  M*id    At  the  death  of  Alexander,  she  was  scarcely  three 
°totm>*7,  years  old ;  but,  being  the  only  living  descendant  of 
thTthrone.  Alexander,  she  was  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land.    It  was  important  to  settle  who  should  be  her 

*  This  view  ia  confirmed  bj  the  wording  of  the  29th  Ordinance  pined 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  u  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
next  reign. 

t  See  Genealogical  Table,  p.  341. 
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husband,  and  a  Parliament  was  therefore  assembled  at  Edward  l 
Scone  in  Scotland  (on  April  11th,  a.d.  1286)  to  settle  a.d.  isss. 
this  weighty  business.  To  this  Parliament,  Edward 
sent  ambassadors,  to  ask  her  in  marriage  for  his  son 
Edward,  her  cousin-german.  This  request  was  well 
received,  but  nothing  was  settled  before  the  King's 
visit  to  France. 

During  his  absence,  other  claimants14"  for  the  throne  other 
of  Scotland  arose ;  and,  after  much  strife,  open  war  cUim»nts- 
broke  out  between  the  two  chief  claimants,  Bruce 
and  Baliol.     The  Estates,  or  Parliament,  of  Scotland  scotch 
became  alarmed, Mb  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Edward  in  JjJJJJJ^ 
France,  to  ask  his  advice  and  mediation.     The  King  Edwud. 
of  Norway  also  sent  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
treat  of  Scotch  affairs. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Edward  appointed  a  Meeting  it 
meeting  at   Salisbury,   between  the   Scotch  nobles,  BmlBbI"7- 
the  Commissioners  sent  by  the  King  of  Norway,  and 
others,  appointed  by  himself,  to  consider  what  should 
be  done.     It  was  there  agreed,  that  the   Maid  of  Maid  of 
Norway   should  come  over,  either  to   England  or  co^tJ10 
Scotland,   unfettered  by  any  promise  of  marriage;  jE^^5.°r 
that  if  she  came  to  England,  Edward,  so  soon  as  Scot- 
land was  in  a  safe  and  quiet  state,  should  send  her 
there,  but  still  free  from  any  marriage  contract ;  and 
lastly,  that  she  should  not  marry  without  the  consent 
of  the  King  of  Norway.     The  government  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  six  guar- 
dians, or  regents,  at  the  death  of  Alexander ;  two  of 
them  were  dead,  but  the  kingdom  still  remained  under 
the  charge  of  the  remaining  four. 

King  Edward  perceived  that  there  was  now  an  Edwd 
opportunity  of  uniting  Scotland  with  England,  and  ^a^os 
thus  making  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  one  j^^j 
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Edward  T.   kingdom,  if  he  could  bring  about  the  marriage  of  his 
a,d7i286.  eldest  son  with  the  Maid  of  Norway. 
The  Having  therefore  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 

UjUJ^J,  of  Pope,  permitting  the  marriage  of  the  two  cousins,  he 
the  heir  of  directed  the  Scottish  Commissioners  at  Salisbury,  to 
giuti  ascertain,  on  their  return  to  Scotland,  whether  such  a 

auirbig    marriage  would  be  well  received  by  the  Scotch  nobles. 
*nta™*       ■&■  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Estates  was  accordingly 
Scottish      held  at    Roxburgh,  at  which  the  King's  proposals 
were  well  received,  and  a  favourable   answer  was 
therefore  sent  to  him.     A  letter  was  also  sent  to  the 
King  of  Norway,   informing  him  of  the  consent  of 
the   Scotch  nobles  to   the  proposed  marriage,  and 
requesting  him  to  send  his  daughter  to  Scotland, 
important        IQ  tQe  meantime,  a  treaty  relative  to  the  intended 
UJJJJ^       marriage  was  drawn  up  between  Edward  and  the 
England     guardians  of  Scotland.     It  is  most  important  to  ob- 
Scotiandl    serve,  that  it  provided  in  every  way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  ancient  laws.     It  was  settled  that  no  person 
should  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  Scotland  to  do  homage, 
that  the  Scotch  parliament  should  be  held  in  Scot- 
land, and  above  all  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
should  remain  separated,  divided,  and  free  in  itself, 
from  the  kingdom  of  England,  without  any  subjection, 
by  its  true  bounds  and  limits,  as  it  had  been  before 
with  im-     time.   To  this  condition,  however,  was  added,  "  with  a 
£^"ioT"  saving  of  the  King's  right,  which  he  had  before  this." 
Had  Ed-         From  the  very  beginning  of  Edward's  reign,  it  had 
JJJJf,,        been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  King  of  Eng- 
£Bh?°!T  land  was  feudal   lord  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Scotland? 

When  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  did  homage  to 
Edward,  at  his  coronation,  he  was  careful  to  avoid  the 
admission  that  he  thereby  did  homage  for  any  lands 
except  those  in  England. 
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Bat,  we  must  recollect,  that  England  formerly  BdwdL 
extended  over  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  a.d.  ia». 
called  Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar,  the  Bridge  of 
Stirling  was  the  boundary  between  England  and 
Scotland  ;6  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
which  became  a  part  of  England,  extended  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  King  of  England  had  feudal 
rights  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  not  farther. 

These  matters  are  of  great  importance  in  relation  Duth  or 
to  the  events  which  shortly  followed ;  for,  to  the  mis-  Snfomm 
fortune  of  Scotland,  all  these  preparations  for  the  a.d.  1200. 
arrival   of  the  Maid  of  Norway  turned  out  vain. 
The  princess  died  on  her  voyage,  and  thus  ended  all 
hopes  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  Scotch  affairs. 
This  event  happened  in  September,  a.d.  1290. 

The  various  competitors  for  the  throne  at  once  Competi- 
began  a  struggle  for  its  possession,  and  Edward  was  a"^,,,. 
appealed  to  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  JSj?! 
guardians  of  Scotland,  "  to  come  to  the  borders,  and  win  in 
enable  the  faithful  men  of  the  realm,  to  choose  him,  ibT^ng. 
for  their  King,  who  by  right  ought  to  be  so."IS    Ed- 
ward agreed,  and  for  this,  the  Scotch  charge  him  with 
ambition.    But  they  are  supported  by  one  historian 
only,   who  says,   "The   King  of   England,  having 
assembled  bis  Privy  Council,  and  chief  nobility,  told 
them,  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind,  to  bring  under  his 
dominion  the  King  and  realm  of  Scotland,   in  the 
same  manner  that  he  had  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
Wales." 1S      It  is  unlikely  that  such  was  his  original 
intention,  for,  if  it  were,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
so  careful  to  judge  rightly  between  the  claimants  to 
the  throne. 

In  compliance  with  the  Bishop's  request,  Edward  q^„*^ 
and  his  Queen  set  out  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  "to  gJ^JJ*0 
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aiward  i.  compose  and  determine  the  differences  which  he  per- 

a  .p.  1190.  ceived  would  arise  concerning  the  succession."     On 

Death  of    the  way,  Queen  Eleanor  fell  sick,  and  died  of  a  fever, 

a.d.  mo.  at  Herdeby,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  November  28th,  A.  D. 

1290.     This  sad  event  put  a  stop  to  his  journey  for 

that  year.    Eleanor  deserved  the  deep  affection  of  the 

King,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  possessed 

it,  and  he  now  resolved  to  pay  due  respect  to  her 

memory.     Her  body  was  taken  to  London  by  easy 

journeys,  and  wherever  it  rested  on  its  way,  stone 

Cnwietpnt  crosses  were  put  up  in  remembrance  of  the  fact. 

memorT     "^  tne  bitterest  grief,  he  followed  her  corpse  in 


Statues  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  the  Northampton  Cross. 
Copied  (bj  permission)  from  Bliss  Hartihornc'a  "Eninrined  Hearts." 

person,  during  thirteen  days,  in  the  progress  of  the 
royal  funeral,  from  Grantham  to  Westminster.  At 
the  end  of  every  stage,  the  royal  bier  rested,  sur- 
rounded by  its  attendants,  in  some  central  part  of  a 
great  town,  till  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics  came 
to  meet  it  in  solemn  procession,  and  placed  it  before 
the  altar  of  the  principal  church." 28d  At  every 
one  of  these    resting-places   a   cross  was    erected, 
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and  thirteen  of  these  splendid  monuments  once  Edward  i. 
existed.*  "  Waltham  Cross,  Geddington,  and  that  A.D77a<H>. 
at  Northampton,  still  exist,  and  ase  singular  speci- 
mens of  architectural  beauty.  The  statues  of  Queen 
Eleanor  from  the  Monumental  Cross  at  Northamp- 
ton, serve  to  depict  her  graceful  bearing  and  the 
gentleness  of  her  soul."  10*  The  cross  erected  in 
Cheapside  was  destroyed  by  the  bigoted  fury  of  a 
mob  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  put 
up  at  what  was  then  the  village  of  Charing,  though 
no  longer  existing,  still  gives  its  name  to  Charing 
Cross,  in  London.  The  Queen  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  following  year,  the  King  summoned  the  great  a.d.  ism. 
men  of  Scotland,  to  meet  him  at  Norham  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  on  the  10th  of  May,  to  consider 
what  should  be  done.    At  the  same  time,  he  summoned  Edward 
his  barons  and  military  tenants  to  meet  him  at  the  ^^g  of 
same  place,  three  weeks  afterwards.     The  King  was  Bc?jch 
determined  to  support  the  feudal  rights  he  claimed  Norham. 
over  Scotland,  and  he  may  have  wished,  in  case  of 
difficulty  or  delay,  to  overawe  the  claimants  to  the 
throne  into  an  admission  of  these  rights,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  army. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  assembly  took  place,  when 
the  King,  through  his  Justiciary,  Roger  Brabazon, 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary,  the  recognition  of  his 
claims  as  Lord  Paramount  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot-  Asserts  his 
land.     Unless  these  were  admitted,  he  could  have  no  Lord  para- 
legal claim  to  Bit  in  judgment  on  the  question.     The  mciliat- 
Scotch  nobles  were  not  prepared  with  an  answer,  and 

*  "  These  are  Dot  tokens  of  the  affection  of  her  husband,  u  usually 

supposed,  but  were  erected  by  her  executors  in  compliance  with  directions 
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Edward  i.  asked  for  time  to  consider.  Edward,  actuated  seemingly 

a.d.  1291.  by  a  design  to  drive  them  into  submission,  granted 

them  one  day  only,  but,  on  their  remonstrance,  he  gave 

them  three  weeks.     This  was  the  time  at  which  his 

army  was  to  meet  him. 

This  line  of  conduct  shows  the  King's  determination 

to  insist  on  and  to  compel  an  acknowledgment  of  his 

claims  to  be  the  feudal  lord  of  Scotland,  in  the  same 

way  that  he  had  insisted  on  the  acknowledgment  of 

like  claims  over  Wales.     But,  as  with  Wales,  so  with 

Scotland,  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  charge  that 

Edward,  from  the  first,  had  resolved  to  conquer  the 

country,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  own  kingdom. 

The  On  the  2nd  June  they  again  met,  but  the  Scotch 

j^k«        nobles  were  not,  even  then,  prepared  with  any  answer. 

■dmii'bi*'    ^e7  Da^  oaa^  plenty  of  time  to  consider,  and  must 

claim,         bave  feared  to  offend  Edward  by  disputing  his  claim. 

Had  they  been  convinced  of  its  validity,  they  would 

not  have  hesitated  to  admit  it  openly.     The  King 

declared  therefore,  that  he  would  exercise  his  right  to 

settle  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  com-        All  the  competitors  then  acknowledged  Edward  as 

Sdmiuiin     Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  and  agreed  to  abide  by 

claim.        nj8  decision.     The  whole  of  the  land  and  castles  were 

delivered  up  to  him,  to  be  restored  within  two  months 

after  the  award.    The  King  required  only  the  formal 

acknowledgment  of  his  claims,  for  he  at  once  gave 

back  the  kingdom  to  the  keeping  of  the  regents.     It 

compo-      was  then  agreed  that  a  meeting  should  take  place,  at 

moneiTto "  Berwick,  on  the  2nd  August,  when  the  various  com- 

?•«"      petitors  should   put  forward  the  grounds  of  their 

claims. 

In  the  meantime,  Edward  made  a  progress  through 
Only  thru  Scotland ;  receiving  oaths  of  fealty  from  all  the  nobles, 
claim?  On  the  appointed  day  twelve  competitors  appeared, 
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but  there  were  only  three  whose  claims  were  really  Edward  l 
worth  consideration.     These  were,  John  Baliol,  Lord  a.d77»i. 
of  Galloway;  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale;  and 
John  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny. 

The  direct  descendants  of  King  William  the  Lion,  Origin  of 
viz.  Alexander  the  Second  and  Third,  having  died  cl^at 
without  children,  the  successor  to  the  throne  was  to  Sj^^ 
be  found  among  the  descendants  of   his  brother,  i™- 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.* 

David  had  no  son,  but  three  daughters.  Mar- 
garet, the  eldest,  married  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  whose 
grandson  was  John  Baliol  ;  Isabella,  the  second, 
married  Robert  Bruce,  whose  son  was  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale;  and  Ada,  the  third  daughter, 
married  Lord  Hastings,  of  whom  John  Hastings, 
Lord  of  Abergavenny,  was  the  son.  Baliol  was 
therefore  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter,  while 
Bruce  and  Hastings  were  the  sons  of  the  second  and 
third. 

The  claims  of  the  various  competitors  having  been  Decuaon 
heard,  their  further  consideration  was  postponed  till  p0"1*01"1  ■ 
the  2nd  Ju*,  the  following  year,  a.d.  1292.     At  this  a.d.  ms. 
meeting,  it  was  decided,  that  the  claims  of  Baliol  and 
Bruce  should  be  first  heard,  and  it  was  settled  that 
the  King's  decision  should  be  given  on  the  14th 
October,  following.     On  that  day,  the  grounds,  on  Edward 
which    these  two  competitors  rested  their  claims,  ^Irwt 
having  been  heard,  the  King  asked  his  great  council,  d.a^ber»- 
"  whether  the  more  remote  by  one  degree  in  succession, 
coming  from  the  eldest  daughter,  ought,  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  those  kingdoms,  to  exclude 
the  nearer  by  a  degree  coming  from  the  second  sister  ? 
or,  whether,  the  nearer  by  one  degree  descending 
from   the  second    sister,   ought,  by  the   laws  and 

•  See  Genealogical  Table,  p.  341. 
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Edward  L  customs  of  those  kingdoms,  to  exclude  the  more 
A.D7iwa.  remote  by  a  degree,  coming  from  the  eldest  sister?"6 
The  unanimous  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  de- 
scendant from  the  elder  sister,  should  be  preferred  to 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  sisters.     Edward  still 
acted  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  took  further 
time  for  consideration ;  but,  before  his  final  decision, 
a'd"  129*  ^ruce  an^  Hastings  each  set  up  a  claim  to  a  third  of 
Edwird      the  kingdom.     It  was,  however,  quickly  decided  that 
fiTonr  of"    the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  indivisible,  and  on  the 
BJ!o)-        17th   November,  King  Edward  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  Baliol. 

Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  the  governors  of  the 
castles  throughout  Scotland  to  deliver  them  up  to 
Baliol;  and  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  was  broken 
into  four  parts,  which  were  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  King  of  England,  as  an  evidence  of  the  pre- 
tended sovereignty  of  England  over  Scotland.  The 
next  day  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  was  crowned  at  Scone.  On  the  26th 
December  he  did  homage  to  Edward  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  • 

No  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  of  the  strict  justice 
of  Edward's  decision  in  favour  of  Baliol,  and,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid  ground  for  imputing 
to  him  designs  against  the  crown  of  Scotland  up  to 
this  lime. 
Baiioi  Unfortunately  for  Scotland,   Baliol  was  a  weak 

mmo,  and    man ;  and  Edward,  it  must  be  admitted,  trampled  on 
SnasbM    mm»  regardless  of  his  pledges  to  the  regents  of  Scot- 
otor  him,    land.     It  is  possible,  that  throughout  all  these  trans- 
actions, Edward  may  have  had  glimmering  thoughts, 
that  the  day  might  come,  when  the  divisions  among 
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the  Scotch  nobles  would  give  him  a  chance  of  dealing  Ed»«a  L 
with  Scotland,  as  he  had  dealt  with  Wales.  But,  if  a.d.  issa. 
such  ideas  did  cross  his  mind,  he  did  not  allow  them 
to  influence  his  acts  before  Baliol  was  on  the  throne. 
It  is,  however,  unusual,  to  wait  till  the  victim  is 
firmly  seated  in  a  place  of  power,  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  sacrifice  him.  Still,  till  Baliol  was  on 
the  throne,  Edward  treated  him  with  justice  and 
courtesy.  No  sooner  was  he  made  king,  than  Edward 
became  unjust  and  despotic  towards  him. 

Within  four  days  of  Baliol's  doing  homage,  a  *nd 
complaint  was  made  against  some  of  the  judges  un^Ty. 
appointed  by  Edward  while  the  throne  was  empty. 
Edward  was  reminded,  that  he  had  promised  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Scotland,  in  answer  to  which, 
Roger  Brabazon,  his  Justiciary,  replied,  that,  "  if  the 
King  of  England  had  made  any  such  temporary 
promises,  when  there  was  no  king  in  Scotland,  he 
had  performed  them,  and  that,  by  Buch  promises,  he 
would  not  now  be  restrained  or  bound."  The  King 
himself  repeated  the  same,  and  added,  that,  "if  it 
were  necessary,  and  the  quality  of  the  cause  required 
it,  he  would  call  the  King  of  Scotland  himself,  to 
appear  before  him,  in  his  kingdom  of  England." 

This  threat  was  soon  put  in  execution  ;  but,  in  the  Baliol 
meantime,  the  wretched   Baliol  had   released  King  SaSg 
Edward   from  all  his  promises  and  oaths.      Baliol  ^mM* 
had  now  to  submit  to  still  further  degradation.     The  «"*  conn- 
Earl  of  Fife  complained,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  tombmu** 
certain  lands  and  tenements  by  Baliol,  and  appealed  "J^? 
to   Edward,  as  his  Lord   Paramount,   for  redress.  tion- 
Edward  summoned  Baliol   to  appear  before  him  in 
England,  although  it  had  been  agreed,  in  the  marriage 
treaty,  that  no  person  should  be  summoned  out  of 
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Edward  i.  Scotland  to  do  homage.  Baliol  bad  spirit  enough, 
A.DTia92.  for  the  moment,  to  disregard  this  summons,  but,  on 
Edward  again  summoning  him  to  appear  before  his 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  his  heart  failed  him.  He 
A.n.iasa.  presented  himself  before  the  Parliament,  the  following 
Michaelmas,  a.d.  1293.  On  being  asked,  what 
answer  he  had  to  make  to  the  complaints  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  he  replied,  "  I  am  the  King  of  Scotland.  To 
the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or  to  any  matters  respect- 
ing my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make  answer  without  the 
advice  of  my  people."  "  What  means  this  refusal  ?  " 
cried  Edward.  "  Are  you  not  my  liegeman  ?  have  you 
not  done  homage  to  me  ?  is  it  not  my  summons  that 
brings  you  here  ? "  Baliol  still  struggled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  in  which  he  was  entangled,  alleging, 
that  he  dared  not  answer  without  the  advice  of  his 
people.  The  Parliament  supported  Edward,  and 
advised  him  to  seize  three  of  the  strongest  castles  in 
Scotland.  But  he  feared  to  go  too  far.  He  did  not 
wish  to  provoke  the  Scotch  into  open  rebellion,  and 
at  last,  agreed  to  postpone  the-  further  consideration 
of  this  business  till  the  following  year. 

Wars  with  France. 

DiniitM         We  must  now  leave  Scotland  for  a  time,  as  Edward 
JD*         was  occupied  in  disputes  with  France,  and  disturb- 
Origin  of     ancos  in  Wales,  during  the  next  two  years. 
«uh  The  dispute  with  France  began  in  this  way.     In 

1  the  spring  of  a.d.  1293,  certain  English  and  Norman 

seamen  were  getting  water  for  their  ships,  at  a  spring 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  when  a  quarrel  arose 
between  them,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  a  Norman. 
His  countrymen  tried'  to  avenge  his  death,  but  were 
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defeated.      The  Normans  then   complained   to   the  Edwdi. 
King  of  France,  who  gave  them  leave  to  pillage  the  a.d~is93. 
English.     A  number  of  petty   sea-fights  now  took 
place,  till,  at  last,  a  large  French  fleet,  sailing  to 
GaBcony  to  fetch  wines,  met  with,  and  destroyed,  a 
number  of  English  ships.     The  inhabitants   of  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  greatly  enraged  at  this,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  vessels,  to  attack  the  French 
on  their  return  from  Gascony.     In  this  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  gained  a  complete  victory,  seizing  the 
wine  with  which  the  ships  were  laden.    The  King  of 
France  now  demanded  satisfaction  of  Edward,  who, 
in  reply ,  made  very  reasonable  proposals.    But  the 
King  of  France  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  ordered, 
that  no  French  goods  should  be  sent  to  England,  and 
that  no  English  goods  should  be  allowed  to  come  in 
to  France.     This  was  an  injury  to  both  nations, — as 
much  to  his  own  subjects,  as  to  the  English.     In 
those  days  the  true  principles  of  commerce  were  not 
understood,  and  people  thought  they  could  injure  their 
neighbours  without  hurting  themselves.     Philip,  the 
King  of  France,  not  only  did  this,  but  he  also  sum- 
moned Edward,  as  his  vassal  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  The  King 
to  appear  before  him  at  Paris,  to  answer  for  the  Unmn,,,^ 
injuries  and  rebellions  he  had  committed.  Edward  did  S'JK*  , 
not  appear,  and  the  King  of  France  declared  there-  "  >•» 
fore  that  all  his  French  dominions  were  forfeited.         he  do^ 

The  French  attempted  to  take  possession  of  "**  *ppe"'■ 
Edward's  dominions,  but  without  much  success,  for  French  trj 
Edward  had  prepared  to  defend  himself.  Neverthe-  gdwi^'i 
less  he  negotiated  for  peace,  and  gave  his  brother,  Ed-  ^^"j™1 
mund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  then  in  France,  full 
powers  to  treat  on  such  conditions  as  might  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  French  King,  and  not  be  dishon- 
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Edward  L  ourable  to  himself.  Edmund  however  found  great 
a.d7is93.  difficulties  in  bringing  this  about ;  and  was  on  his 
way  to  England,  when  he  was  induced  to  return  by 
Treachery  messengers  from  the  Queen  and  Queen  Dowager  of 
French.  France,  who  had  lent  themselves,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  to  a  plot,  prepared  by  the  King  of  France,  to 
obtain  possession  of  Edward's  French  dominions  by 
fraud, 
conditions  The  Queen  and  Queen  Dowager  offered  their  good 
pe*ce"  offices,  to  mediate  between  France  and  England. 
The  conditions  proposed  put  Edward  completely  in 
the  hands  of  Philip.  Six  of  the  strongest  castles  in 
Gascony  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  French;  an, officer, 
appointed  by  the  King  of  France,  was  to  live,  and 
preside  in  his  name,  in  every  city  of  the  Duchy, 
except  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  La  Reole,  till  peace 
was  concluded ;  and  the  King  of  England  was  to  give 
hostages,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  articles  of 
peace,  that  were  to  be  agreed  between  them.  On  these 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  it  was  agreed  that  the  King 
of  France  should  recall  his  Bummons  for  the  appear- 
ance of  King  Edward  in  Paris,  and  that  the  two 
Kings  should  meet  at  Amiens  to  settle  conditions  of 
peace,  on  conclusion  of  which  the  castles  and  hostages 
were  to  be  restored.  Letters  of  safe  conduct  were  to 
be  sent  to  Edward,  previous  to  his  setting  out  for 
Amiens. 

Edmund  wished  to  make  sure,  that  these  proposals 
were  approved  of  by  the  King  of  France,  and,  with 
this  object,  he  sought  an  interview  with  him.  The 
King  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  to  do  all  that 
the  Queens  had  promised.  Letters  were  then  sent  to 
recall  the  Constable  of  France,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
invade  Gascony ;  and  the  Governor  of  that  province, 
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believing  that  all  matters  were  settled  between  Edward  i. 
Edward  and  Philip,  unwarily  sold  the  stores  he  had  a.d7i3»3. 
provided  for  the  garrisons. 

Philip's  treachery,  and  the  deceit  of  the  two  Queens,  The 
now  came  to  light.     Finding  that  Gascony  was  at  his  SSun1 
mercy,  he  sent  orders  to  his  Constable,  to  go  on  with  j^^n 
the  invasion,  and  the  province  fell  into  the  hands  of  through 
the  French.     Edmund  appealed  to  Philip,  reminding         erj' 
him  of  his  promises.    But  the  French  King  denied 
all  knowledge  of  any  agreement  between  them,  and 
Edmund  therefore  at  once  returned  to  England. 

On  his  arrival,  Edward  summoned  a  Parliament,  war  with 
to  meet  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  to  consider  what  jJUUULo,, 
should  be  done.     It  was  agreed,  that,  "  the  countries  jjy  ***- 
that  had  been  thus  seized  by  treachery,  should  be  re- 
covered by  the  sword."    Edward  then  sent  over  to 
France  to  renounce  his  fealty  to  Philip,  and  at  once 
made  great  preparations  for  war.     He  collected  an 
army  of  20,000  foot,  and  500  horse,  and  went  himself 
to  Portsmouth,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  France. 

In  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  war  with  France,  The  King 
and  to  quell  disturbances  in  Wales,  which  had  arisen  ni^C 
from  the  collection  of  taxes  there,  the  King  issued  writs  f^Lfor 
from  Portsmouth,  on  the  26th  July,  a.d.  1294,  to  seize,  ™™>t- 
for  the  King's  use,  all  the  wool  and  tanned  hides  that 
were  got  ready  for  exportation,  giving  the  owners 
tallies*  for  them.      "  This  mode  of  proceeding,  being 

*  A  tallej  was  a  wooden  rod  or  stick,  split,  lengthwise  into  two  por- 
tions, with  notches  of  corresponding  sice  and  position  on  each  portion. 
When  a  buyer  and  seller  met  together,  notches, corresponding  (according 
to  an  agreed  system)  to  the  sums  of  money  paid,  were  cut  across  the 
stick,  which  waa  then  split  in  two,  and  each  person  kept  one  half.  In 
case  of  any  dispute,  the  two  halves  were  produced,  and  joined  together, 
by  which  means  it  was  easily  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  statements 
as  to  payment  were  correct. 

i  2 
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Edward  l   very  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  law,  created  the  King 
a.i).  lis*,  much  ill-will,  and  discontent  among  his  subjects,  to 
whom  it  was  very  grievous." 

At  the  same  time,  he  issued  other  writs,  summon- 
ing a  Parliament  to  meet  on  the  12th  November,  to 
furnish  an  aid  for  carrying  on  the  war.    But,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  clergy,  be  also  seized  vast 
sums  of  money,  that  were  hoarded  up  in  monasteries 
and    cathedrals  for    ecclesiastical    uses.      Edward's 
foreign  relations  became  further  complicated  by  a 
Quarrel      quarrel  with  the  King  of  Castile.     The  vessels  of  the 
KfmVrf      Cinque  Ports,  which  were  always  prowling  about  for 
Caitiio.      mischief,  seized  280  Spanish  ships,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise for  France,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
King  of  Castile  declared  war  against  Edward. 

Edward  remained  at  Portsmouth  with  his  army, 
ready  to  embark  for  France,  from  Midsummer  to  the 
beginning  of  September,  being  delayed  by  contrary 
winds.8*  At  length  he  became  weary  of  waiting,  and 
appointed  commanders  to  go  in  his  stead.  His  fleet 
set  sail,  about  Michaelmas,  a.d.  1294,  but  part  was 
driven  back  by  storms,  and  consequently  the  forces 
which  were  landed  in  Gascony  did  not  meet  with 
much  success. 
uiitnrb-  King  Edward,  having  thus  provided  for  the  war  with 
w«Je».  France,  turned  his  attention  to  the  disturbances,  which 
had  broken  out  in  Wales,  and  ordered  the  forces,  under 
Earl  Edmund  and  others,  which  were  on  their  way  to 
Gascony,  to  march  into  North  Wales  instead.  On  the 
11th  November,  they  were  driven  back  from  Denbigh. 
Edward  himself  marched  into  South  Wales,  about 
the  end  of  November,  where  he  met  with  better 
success,  and  then  marched  into  North  Wales.  He 
crossed  the  river  Conway,  with  a  small  part  of  hia 
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army,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  Conway  Castle,  Edwird  i. 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh,  and  reduced  to  a-dTTss*. 
great  straits;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  hia  army, 
the  Welsh  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  King  kept  his 
Christmas  in  Conway  Castle.    The  following  year,  the  &s>.  1299. 
war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  Wales  was 
again  reduced  to  subjection.     The  King  built  a  castle  weiah 
at  Beaumaris,  in  Angles-ey,  garrisoned  the  sea-coasts  SS2i 
of  the  mainland,  cut  down  the  woods,  and  thus  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  the  Welsh,  who  caused  no 
further  trouble  for  many  years. 

Wars  with  Scotland. 

We  must  now  return  to  Scotland.  Edward  having  w«n  with 
quelled  the  Welsh  disturbances,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  war  with  France,  and  sent  to  Baliol,  the  King 
of  Scotland,  as  his  vassal,  to  demand  from  him  the 
assistance,  to  which,  as  his  Lord  Paramount,  he  was 
entitled.  He  suspected  his  fidelity;  and  indeed,  he 
had  received  information,  that  Baliol  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  waa  agreed,  that  his 
son  should  marry  the  niece  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
that  they  should  help  each  other  in  making  war  on 
Edward.  Baliol  refused  the  assistance  which  the 
King  of  England  had  demanded,  and  prepared  for 
war.  He  banished  the  English  out  of  Scotland, 
and  seized  their  estates. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  and 
compel  the  submission  of  his  vassal.  At  Newcastle 
the  war  broke  out,  without  immediate  intention  on 
either  side.  Robert  de  Ros,  an  English  nobleman, 
Lord  of  the  Castle  of  Weark,  was  in  love  with  a 
Scotch  lady,  and  revolted  to  the  Scots,  leaving  his 
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Edward  i.   brother  in   possession  of   the    castle.     His  brother 
a.d7i3»5.  remained   faithful  to  Edward,  and,  in  expectation 
of  an  attack  from  the  Scots,  sent  to  Edward  for 
assistance.     The  King  sent  him  1000  men,  but,  on 
their  way,  they  were  surprised  at  night  by  the  Scots 
and  defeated.    Thus  began  the  war  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  Edward  expressed  his  great  satis- 
faction that  it  was  began  by  the  Scots. 
A.D.  i»9G.      Edward  at  once  marched  on  towards  Scotland,  and 
takoBer    *a'^  ^€Be  *°  Berwick-on-Tweed,  which  he  took  by 
wick-on-      storm,  and  committed  a  massacre  on  the  inhabitants. 
«ni  ma*-    The  numbers  slain  vary,  according  to  different  histo- 
££^.t'     rians,  from  7000  to  17,000,  and  one,  Matthew  of  West- 
*au-  minster,  goes  so  far  as  60,000;  but  all  accounts  must 

have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  That  this  slaughter 
deserved  the  name  of  a  massacre  cannot  be  disputed ; 
partisan  writers  attempt  to  excuse  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  Scots,  and  by  comparing  it 
with  the  slaughter  which  has  taken  place  in  many 
modern  sieges.  But  the  fact  still  remains,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick  were  mas- 
sacred, and  Edward's  name  must  be  thereby  deeply 
stained. 
Baiioi  Baliol  now  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to 

hu™!*?1    Edward ;  and,  after  the  victory  at  Berwick,  Edward 
gbnco.       advanced  steadily  into  Scotland. 

The  castle  at  Dunbar  was,  at  this  time,  one  of 
the  strongest,  and  by  its  situation  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  Scotland.17  Its  lord,  Patrick,  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  served  in  Edward's  army  ;  but  his  wife,  the 
Countess,  who  held  the  castle,  and  hated  the  English, 
entered  into  a  secret  plot  with  some  of  the  Scottish 
leaders,  and  delivered  the  castle  up  to  them.  As 
soon  as  Edward  heard  of  this,  he  sent  the  Earl  of 
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Surrey,  with  a  large  force,  to  recover  the  castle.     The  Edwmd  i 
Scots,  anxious  to  keep  ao  important  a  place,  led  on  AjJTme. 
their  whole  army,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
high  ground  above  Dunbar.     On  the  appearance  of 
the  Scotch  army,  Surrey  advanced  through  a  valley 
to  attack,  it.     The  Scots,  misled  by  a  seeming  con- 
fusion in  the  English  ranks,  rushed  down  from  their 
strong  position  to  attack  them.   The  English  received 
them  in,perfect  order,  and  after  a  short  resistance  the  Defeat  or 
Scots  were  routed.     The  next  day  Edward  advanced  J^DMblr 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  the  castle  was  given 
up  to  him.    The  Castles  of  Roxburgh,  Dumbarton,  Five 
Jedburgh,  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  one  after  another,  ^^der 
yielded  to  Edward,  and  he  reached  Perth  without  any  t°  Ed  wd. 
serious  difficulty.    While  in  that  city,  on  the  7th  and 
10th  July,  Baliol  twice  surrendered  unconditionally  Baiioi 
to  Edward,  and  he  and  his  son  were  sent  prisoners  to  SEJ^nt 
the  Tower  of  London.  ££&£  to 

Thus  ended  Edward's  first  war  with   Scotland,  find  of 
The  whole  of  Scotland  submitted,  and  the  great  stone  with  Scot- 
at  Scone  Castle,  on  which  the  Scotch  Kings  had  been  lud' 
crowned  for  centuries,  and  which  was  looked  on  by 
the  nation  as  the  very  symbol  of  Scotch  sovereignty, 
was  carried  away  to  London,  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained as  the  foundation  of  the  coronation  chair  of 
the  Kings  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Edward  now  took  wise  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment and  settlement  of  his  new  dominions,  of  which 
he  appointed  John  de  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  Governor ;  Ormesby,  Chief  Justiciary ;  and 
Hugh  de  Cressingham,  Treasurer. 
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Continuation  of  War  with  France,  and  English  Affairs 
arising  therefrom. 

Edward  l       On  the  King's  return  to  England,  his  first  need 
a  iTiase  wasi  t0  ra'ae  money  f°r  the  war  with  France,  which 
had  not  been  carried  on  with  any  vigour  during  the 
war  with  Scotland,  and  had  been  further  hindered  by 
the  death  of  Edmund,  the  Bang's  brother,  at  Bayonne. 
A  Parliament  was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  od 
Nov.  3.       Nov.  3rd,  a.d.  1296,  to  consider  the  King's  demand 
triei  to"B    *"or  ^PP^*8-    The  laity  granted  an  aid,  but  the  clergy 
™»  refused,  alleging  that  they  were  forbidden  by  the 

the  in      Pope,  to  grant  any  assistance  to  the  King,  without 
f™«.      ^is  leave.     The  King  therefore  prorogued  the  Parlia- 
The  clergy  ment  till  the  following  January ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
mid,  time,  in  order  to  frighten  the  clergy  into  compliance, 
he  caused  all  their  barns,  granaries,  and  storehouses 
to  be  shut  up  and  secured. 
a.d.  1397.      Parliament  met,  as  was  arranged,  on  January  14th, 
a.  d.  1297,  but  the  clergy  were  not  disposed  to  yield, 
Thaiftiiy     and  the  laity,  encouraged  by  the  resistance  of  the 
J35J5.       dergy,  ak°  refused  to  grant  an  aid.     The  burthen 
of  carrying  on  these  wars,  had  become  very  heavy. 
The  cietgy  The  clergy,  however,  got  frightened  at  the  probable 
w»ver.       consequences  of  their  refusal,  and  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  they  agreed  to  ask  the  Pope's  leave  to  grant 
an  aid  to  the  King.     This  resolution  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  King,  who,  naturally,  became  only  bo 
much  the  more  enraged  against  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  put  out  of  his  protection.     The  meaning 
of  this  was,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.     No  counsellor,  or  pleader,  was  allowed 
to  plead  for  them  before  any  temporal  judge.     It  was 
made  known,  in  court,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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Common  Fleas,  "that,  for  the  future,  no  justice  Edwwdi. 
should  be  done  to  the  clergy,  in  the  King's  court,  yet  ^Y2i7 
that,  nevertheless,  justice  should  be  done  to  all 
persons  making  complaints  against  them."  This 
soon  produced  a  division  among  the  clergy,  many  of 
whom  quickly  submitted  to  the  King.  Those  who 
still  refused,  were  left  to  be  injured  and  abused  by 
any  one  that  met  them.  Oftentimes,  their  horses 
were  taken  from  them  on  the  King's  highway.  Even 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself,  while  on  his 
way  to  court,  to  make  complaint  of  these  hardships, 
had  his  horses  seized  by  the  King's  officers  at  Maid- 
stone, and  he  was  forced  to  borrow  horses  for  the  rest 
of  his  journey.  His  efforts  to  persuade  the  King  to 
be  more  merciful  were  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  King 
looked  on  him  as  the  very  ringleader  of  the  obsti- 
nate clergy,  and  consequently  treated  him  with  such 
severity,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  board  with 
a  parish  priest  of  his  diocese.  < 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  proceedings  of  The  King'* 
the  King  were  arbitrary  and  illegal,  for  the  Parlia-  j^  ubi- 
ment,  by  whose  authority  alone  the  money  could  be  {j^'J^ 
raised,  had  refused  to  grant  it.     But  the  struggle  s00^ 
between  the  Crown  and  the   Church  was  of  good 
effect,  as  it  checked  the  Pope's  interference  in  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  kingdom. 

Notwithstanding  his  difficulties  in  raising  money,  The  King 
the  King  still  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  "^Jb^,, 
France.    With  this  view,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  5J£n^|lh 
with  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  condition  of  which  was, 
that  they  should  both  make  war  with  France,  and 
that  neither  should  make  peace  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.    But  the  King  could  not  get  on  with- 
out money,  and,  to  raise  it,  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
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Edward  l  his  illegal  courses.  He  ordered  all,  who  had  any 
A.i)7ia»7.  wool  or  leather  by  them,  to  carry  it  to  certain  sea- 
ud  con-     ports,  where  he  promised  to  buy  it  of  them.     But  as 

tinues  hu      r  '  **-.  *• .      -  A 

illegal        soon  as  the  King  got  possession  of  it,  instead  of  money, 
J^£g°      he  gave  tallies  for  it,  "to  be  paid  when  the  King 
""""J-       was  able."    He  also  greatly  increased  the  duty  on  the 
export  of  wool.     His  army  wanted  provisions,  but  he 
had  no  money  to  buy  them,  so  he  exacted  2000  qrs. 
of  wheat  and  oats,  and  large  quantities  of  salted 
meat,  from  each  county,  without  payment.     He  then 
summoned  a  council  of  his  military  tenants,  to  meet 
him  at  Salisbury,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Gascony ;  but  as  he  had  no  intention  of 
going  in  person,  the  barons  refused  to  go. 
Qumi  A  great  quarrel  now  arose  between  the  King  and  the 

Ae'iiing  barons.  The  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Marshal,  and  the  Earl 
and  the  of  Hereford,  Constable,  of  England,  excused  them- 
selves from  going,  saying,  that  their  offices  obliged 
them,  by  their  tenure,  only  to  attend  the  King  when 
he  went  abroad  in  person.  "  T  am  ready,"  said  the 
Marshal,  "  to  attend  your  person  in  the  front  of  the 
army,  as  I  am  bound  by  hereditary  right."  "But 
you  shall  go  with  others,  and  that  without  me,"  re- 
plied the  King.  "  I  am  not  obliged,  neither  will  I 
go  without  you,"  answered  the  Marshal.  "  Sir  Earl," 
said  the  King,  in  a  violent  rage,  "  you  shall  either  go 
or  hang."  "  Sir  King,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang," 
replied  the  Marshal,  and  so  he  departed  from  the 
King's  presence. 

This  council,  however,  agreed  on  one  point,  and 
that  was,  to  compel  the  clergy  to  submit  to  the 
King. 

When  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  two  Earls 
returned  to  their  counties,  they  gathered  together  a 
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body  of  1500  horse,  to  resist  the  King,  and  they  Edward  i. 
would  not  allow  the  King's  officers  to  take  any  wool,  a.d7isbt. 
leather,  or  provisions.  They  also  resolved  to  hold  a 
separate  Parliament,  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre,7*  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  to  consider  how  they  might  best 
resist  the  King's  extortions.  The  clergy  too,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  met 
together  for  the  same  purpose.  But  they  could  not 
agree,  and,  at  length,  the  Archbishop  broke  up  the 
meeting,  saying,  "  Let  every  man  save  his  own  soul." 

Still  the  King  persevered.     He  issued  writs  from  n.7  u 
Portsmouth,  on  the  24th  May,  ordering  a  great  force  Tha  harons 
to  assemble  at  _  Winchelsea ;   and,  in  order  to  pre-  "fmet© 
vent  the  repetition  of  the  barons'  excuses,  he,  this  KmB«8 
time,  ordered  them  to  meet  him,  to  go  with  him  ^J^ 
to  Flanders.     But  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  had  not  died  away,  and  the 
summons  was  disregarded. 

Troubles  in  Scotland  now  began  again,  but  the  Troubles  in 
King,  rather  than  give  up  his  war  with  France,  left  8cot,"ld' 
Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom 
he  had  appointed  Governor  of  that  kingdom.     Again  bat  the 
the  King  summoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  at  Win-  JJj££  tam_ 
chelsea,   and,   not   doubting   he  should  succeed  in  ™°n»the 
raising  forces  to  go  with  him,  he  made  arrangements  invade 
for  the  government  of  England,  by  his  son,  during       ** 
his  absence,  and  made  an  effort  at  reconciliation  with 
the  clergy.    A  meeting  took  place  in  Westminster 
Hall,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  King  asked 
pardon  of  the  people  there  assembled,  excusing  his 
conduct  by  saying  that,  as  for  "  that  part  of  their 
estates  which  they   had  either  given  him,  or  his 
ministers  had  extorted  from  them,  it  was  taken  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  that  they  might  enjoy 
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Edwvd  l  the  remainder  more  quietly."  The  Archbishop  burst 
a.d.  iM7.  into  tears;  and  the  people  rowed  fidelity  to  the 
Tb*K^S  ^™8  an^  *°  n'8  Bon»  during  his  absence.  But,  adds 
with  the  an  old  chronicler,  "  Some  prayed  for  him,  whilst 
clergy,       others  cursed  him  in  their  hearts ; "  they  doubted 

his  sincerity.     The  clergy  still  resisted. 

Bub  of         The  King's  army  met  him  at  Winchelsea,  but  the 

JSSTfct     Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  still  refused  to  go  with 

folk  refue   himj  unless  he  would  first  redress  the  grievances  of  the 

Ftum  tin  kingdom.     These  were  set  forth  in  a  remonstrance, 

Tr^™™*    complaining  of  excessive  taxes,  and  of  the  non-ob- 

dre"od-      servance  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 

Forests.     The  King  was  too  intent^  on  his  French 

expedition  to  allow  the  dissatisfaction  of  these  two 

Earls,  and  their  supporters,  to  cause  further  delay. 

So  he  put  forward  an  attempt  at  justification,  made 

ThB  Sing    fair  promises,  and  Bet  sail  for  Flanders.     No  sooner 

Fund™    was  ne  g°ne> tnan  *ne  discontented  earls  and  barons 

forbade  the  levying  of  any  taxes. 

The  Scotch  resist  the  Dominion  of  the  English. 

While  these  preparations  for  war  with  France 
were  going  on,  great  events  were  happening  in 
Scotland. 
Duturb-  Although  the  submission  of  Baliol  deprived  the 
ScotTaUd  Scotch  of  a  leader,  and  the  jealousies  among  the  nobles 
and  competitors  for  the  throne  prevented  any  united 
action  against  the  English,  yet  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
Scotch  for  their  English  rulers,  fomented  by  the  un- 
wise severity  of  Edward's  officers,  was  continually 
breaking  out.  Throughout  the  whole  country,  nume- 
rous bands  of  armed  peasants  infested  the  highways, 
plundering  the  English,  and  laying  waste  their  lands.18 
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Their  numbers  gradually  increased,  and  they  besieged  Edward  i. 
the  castles  held  by  the  English.     At  length,  when  the  A-DTTasr. 
country  was  left  to  its  fate  by  the  greater  nobles,  there  Scotch 
arose,  from  among  the  lesser  barons,  a  man  who  long  u^Ei-0* 
struggled  successfully  against  the  English  dominion,  t"*- 
and  who,  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  the  quarrels  Tb  nobi™ 
among  his  own  countrymen,  would  doubtless  have    °°p 
driven  the  English  out  of  Scotland.     This  was  William  b«w*J- 
Wallace  of  Elderslie.      In  those  days,  bodily  strength  at? nmit. 
and    courage  were  of  the   greatest  importance,  and 
Wallace  had  an  iron  frame,  and  a  stature  which  was 
almost  gigantic.     A  quarrel  with  some  English  officers 
drove  him  to  revolt ;  he  was  insulted,  in  the  town 
of  Lanark,  and  would  have  been  killed  in  the  streets, 
had  he  not  been  sheltered  in  the  house  of  his  sweet- 
heart, until  he  was  able  to  escape  to  the  neighbouring 
woods.    Here,  by  degrees,  he  collected  together  those 
who  bad  refused  submission  to  Edward,  and  they 
chose  him  for  their  chief.   He,  and  his  brave  little  band,  The  pa- 
began  by  attacking  straggling  parties  of  the  English,  ^tV 
and  in  these  attacks  he  was  generally  successful.     The  ,,n*11  tmnd ' 
paths  across  the  mountains,  and  the  ways  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  thus  became  well 
known  to  him ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
was  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  contests  with  the  En- 
glish  troops.     Bis  countrymen  began  to  trust  him  thej  to- 
more  and  more,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  cre""' 
large  body  of  Scottish  exiles.     Sir  William  Douglas 
was  the  first  noble  who  came  with  his  vassals  to  «idu* 
Wallace's   support;    with   their   united   forces  they  i^gj? 
gained  greater  successes,  and  by  degrees  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  not  ashamed 
to  fight  under  the  banners  of  Wallace. 
-    But,  among  the  Scottish  nobles  who  did  not  thus 
vol.  J.  *  I  7 
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Edward  l  come  forward,  was  one,  whose  help  would  have  been 
jldTisbt.  of  the  greatest  service ;  one,  who  afterwards  became 
great,  when  Wallace — forgotten,  neglected,  by  the 
country   he  had  served  so  well — had  died  a  cruel 
death ;  one,  finally,  who  was  bound  by  every  tie,  to 
fight,  to  die,  in  defence  of  his  country.    This  was 
Bruce,  who  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,*  grandson  of  that 
ha™  Bruce  who  had  competed  for  the  Crown.      This  was 

Jw         Robert  Bruce  who,  but  nine  years  later,  became  King 
wafe»)      0f  Scotland.     But,  now,  he  hesitated;— nay  more,  he 
join*  the      fought   against   his  country,  and  on  Edward's  side. 
EnSi»h.      To  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  English,  he  ravaged 
the  estates  of  Douglas,  the  friend  of  Wallace,  and, 
seizing  his  wife  and  children,  carried  them  off  to  his 
own  estates.     Then,  suddenly,  he  turned  round  on 
the  other  side,  and  joined  with  Wallace.28*    But,  after 
a  few  months  he  made  his  peace  with  Edward,  and 
although  he  never  heartily  sided  with  the  King  of 
England,   yet    he   never  again  made  friends  with 
Wallace. 
Edward  These  eventa  were  happening  when  Edward  was 

ShEw*   on  *"8  wav  to  Flanders,  and  he  had  not  left  England 
to  Prance,    a  month,  before  the  English  army  in  Scotland  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.    Wallace  had  been  defeated  in  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and  was,  in  consequence,  deserted 
by  all  the  Scotch  nobles  but  one,  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
of  Bothwell.     Still,  however,  he  had  a  faithful  band 
Wallace      °^  followers,    an(j    retired  towards  the    North.     He 
hawum  to    had  driven  the  English  out  of  nearly  all  their  strong- 
defend       ,,,  ,  i-  i      .       «■     ■        ii-i. 
Stirling,      holds  on  the  north  of  the  river  Forth,  and  had  begun 

the  siege  of  Dundee,  when  he  heard  that  they  were 
advancing  against  him  by  the  way  of  Stirling.  Well 
Knowing  how  important  it  would  be  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  high  ground,  north  of  the   Forth, 

*  See  Genealogical  Table,  p.  341. 
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near  Abbey  Craig,  before  the  English  array  had  Edward  i. 
crossed  the  bridge,  he  marched  south  with  great  ajTuw. 
speed,  and  reached  the  heights  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English.  Stirling  Castle  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  high  mount,  which,  on  the  north  and  west,  de- 
scends abruptly,  by  rocky  precipices,  to  the  plain ;  on 
either  Bide  are  mountainous  ridges ;  in  front  stretches 
out  a  magnificent  plain,  through  which  runs  the 
River  Forth,  in  a  winding  course,  rendering  approach 
to  the  castle  very  difficult.  Wallace  therefore  made 
his  arrangements  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
English  to  leave  their  strong  position  and  give  battle 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  A  narrow  bridge 
was  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and  it 
afforded  only  space  enough  for  two  abreast. 

Early  iu  the  morning  of  Eriday,  September  1 1th,  a  sept.  1 i. 
large  body  of  English  and  Welsh  passed  over  the  bridge ;  Batiie  °f 
but  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  with  Hugh  Cressingham,  bridge, 
the  Treasurer,  commanded  the  English  forces,  being 
asleep  in  his  tent,  the  rest  of  the  army  had  no  orders 
to  follow  and  support  them,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  return.  Surrey  was  advised  by  Sir  Richard 
Lundin,  a  Scottish  knight  who  had  lately  deserted  to 
the  English,  not  to  cross  the  bridge,  as  he  could  show 
him  a  ford  where  sixty  could  cross  abreast.  Cressing- 
ham advised  instant  action,  without  delaying  to  reach 
the  ford.  Stung  by  his  reproaches,  Surrey  unwisely 
gave  way,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the  bridge. 
Cressingham  himself,  accompanied  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Twenge,  led  the  van,  and  when  half  the  army  had 
crossed,  he  gave  the  cavalry  orders  to  charge.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Scotch  had  gained  possession  of 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  prevented  any  more 
of  the  English  army  from  crossing.  Wallace  then 
rushed   forward   to  attack  the  English,  who  were 
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Edmrd  l   advancing  up  the  hill,  and  threw  them  into  confusion . 

a.d7isb7.  The  victory  of  the  Scotch  was  soon  complete.     The 

EngHih      English  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.   Creasing- 

defeated,     ham  was  killed,  and  Surrey  fled  to  England. 

important       The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  most  impor- 

uu«r<i.  of  tant;  castle  after  castle  surrendered  to  Wallace,  and 

rtSort"'*  in  a  short  time  not  a  fortress  or  castle  in  Scotland 

remained  in  Edward's  hands.     Prince  Edward,  who 

was  left  guardian    of  England  during  his   father's 

absence,  had  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the  success 

of  Wallace,  and  on  the    9th    September,  two   days 

before  the  defeat  at  Stirling,  he  had   issued  writs, 

Ed'trd      summoning  a  Parliament  to  meet  him  in  London  at 

dimmou    the  end  of  the  month,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 

meet.         kingdom. 

Bom*  of  the      The  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  with  the  other 

IXm'w     discontented  barons,  held  a  council  at  Northampton, 

Jrithoti      before  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 

reJrew  of    ment.    They  were  unwilling  to  appear,  unless  some 

p-i«T»ncei.  gecur-1jjeg  were  given  fOT  the  redress  of  grievances. 

promiMa     The   Prince  promised  that  the  Charters  should  be 

***"       confirmed,  and  a  full  pardon  granted  to  all  who  had 

opposed  the  King.     These  barons  therefore  attended 

the  Parliament ;  but,  doubtful  of  their  safety,  unless 

they  secured  it  for  themselves,  they  came,  attended  by 

500  horse  and  a  chosen  body  of  foot  soldiers,  and 

would  not  enter  the  city,  until  they  had  leave  to 

place  their   own  guards  at  all  the  gates.     At  this 

Parliament  it  was  agreed,  that  the  confirmation  of  the 

Charters,  and  the  pardon  of  the  barons,  should  be 

sent  to  the  King  in  Flanders  for  his  seal.     The  King 

delayed  his  assent  for  three  days,  but  at  last,  on  the 

5th  November,  he  yielded,  and  peace  was  thus  restored 

within  the  kingdom. 

A  few  weeks  previously,  the  King,  being  weary  of 
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the  war  with  France,  and  uneasy  at  the  state  of  Edward  i. 
Scotland,  had  signed  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  ajd7i»;. 
King  of  France,  but  he  still  delayed  his  return  to 
England  for  above  four  months.  After  confirming 
the  Charters,  Edward  issued  writs,  summoning  the 
nobility  of  England  to  assemble  at  York  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  to  prepare  for  another  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey. 

At  this  council,  the  King's  confirmation  was  read,  a.d.  ism. 
and  it  was  then  agreed  that  within  eight  days  there 
should  be  a  general  muster  of  the  army  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.    When  the  forces  were  assembled,   they  second 
marched  forth  into  Scotland,  the  Scotch  retiring  at  s£S^d.of 
their  approach.     Roxburgh  and  Berwick  fell  before 
the  English,  when  messengers  came  from  the  King, 
desiring  that  no  further  advance  should  be  made  until 
his  own  arrival,  as  he  had  resolved  to  command  the 
army  in  person.     On  the  21st  of  March  he  landed  at  King 
Sandwich,  and  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  issued  ^wln 
writs,  summoning  a  Parliament  to  meet  him  at  York  gnghad. 
at  Whitsuntide.     On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Puiiune^t 
Constable  and  the  Marshal  declared  they  would  go  to  Tork- 
no  further  with  the  King  unless  he,  personally,  con- 
firmed the  Charters.     As,  however,  it  was  important 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  invading  Scotland,  and 
their  confirmation  would  have  caused  some  delay, 
the   Bishop  of  Durham,  and   the  Earls  of  Surrey, 
Warwick,  and  Gloucester,  promised  solemnly,  on  the 
King's  behalf,  that,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  if 
he  gained  the  victory,  he  would  confirm  them.     The 
Earls  thereupon  consented  to  go  with  the  King.  Edward 
Edward  then  marched  forward  at  the  head  of  3000  «^CM 

men-at-arms,  or  horsemen,  armed  cap-b-pied,  that  is  hcad  of 
*       r       '  hit  army. 
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Edward  l   from  head  to  foot ;  4000  light-armed  horsemen,  and 
a.d7i29b.  80,000  foot,  most  of  whom  were  Welsh  or  Irish. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Stirling  bridge,  and 
before  Edward  had  prepared  to  return  to  England, 
waiiice'a  Wallace  had  proceeded  southward,  and  ravaged  Nor- 
Frl^Ti^forc  thuraberland  and  Cumberland,  carrying  off  immense 
^ri^L"5'"  booty.  The  cruelties  he  committed  were  dreadful, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  claim  to  be  considered  the 
noble  hero  he  is  often  represented  to  be.  But,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  manners  of  those 
times  were  savage,  and  that  even  Edward  him* 
self  cannot  be  acquitted  of  cruelty  in  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  Berwick.  A  great  man,  a  true  hero,  is 
better  than  his  times ;  but  this  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  Wallace.  Wallace  next  entered  Durham,  but  his 
march  was  stopped  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  On 
their  way,  the  Scotch  had  plundered  a  rich  monastery 
at  Hexham,  and  passing  through  the  same  place,  on 
their  return,  they  saw  three  monks,  still  lingering  in 
the  solitary  monastery,  who  thinking  that  the  tide  of 
war  had  passed  away,  had  crept  bach  to  repair  the 
ravages  it  had  left.  The  monks  fled  into  the  chapel, 
pursued  by  the  savage  Scottish  soldiers,  who  fancied 
they  had  returned  to  guard,  or  carry  off,  some  hidden 
treasures.  The  soldiers  bade  the  monks  say  where  the 
treasures  were  to  be  found.  "  Alas!"  said  one  of  the 
monks,"  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  you  yourselves  have 
seized  the  whole  of  our  property,  and  you  best  know 
where  it  now  is."  At  this  moment  Wallace  entered, 
and  commanding  his  soldiers  to  be  silent,  requested 
one  of  the  monks  to  celebrate  mass.  The  monk 
obeyed  ;  and  Wallace,  all  armed  as  he  was,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  soldiers,  reverently  attended.  When 
the  host  was  about  to  be  elevated,  he  stepped  out  of 
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the  chapel  to  cast  off  his  helmet,  and  lay  aside  his  Bdwud  L 
arms.  But  during  this  short  absence,  the  fury  of  his  ajTism. 
soldiers  broke  out,  and  on  his  return  he  found  the 
monk  in  terror  and  dismay.  He  took  him  under  his 
protection,  but  dared  not  to  punish  the  offenders.1* 
Shortly  after  this  the  Scots  marched  homeward  with 
their  booty. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  expedition,  Wallace  WiH*os 
was  elected  Governor  of  Scotland,  at  an  assembly,  Governor 
"  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  William  Douglas  J^J*" 
and  others  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  with  con- 
sent of  the  community  of  Scotland." !0    He  adopted 
wise  measures  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  "  in  a  short  time,  such  were  the  effects  of  his  and 
firm    and   courageous  management,   that   the   most  w^w!" 
powerful  of  the  nobility  were  compelled,  by  the  fears 
of  imprisonment,  to  submit  to  his  authority,  although 
they  envied  him,  and  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, took  part  with  the  King  of  England."    But 
although  few  of  the  earls  had  joined  him,  the  "  lesser 
barons  and  gentry  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  the 
banners  of  the  Governor,   and  willingly  supported 
him  with  all  their  forces."  ™ 

Still,  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  crippled  him  greatly,  J«*ion»y 
and  he  was  unable  to  muster  a  force  powerful  enough  Scotch 
to  meet  the  English  in  the  open  field.     He  prepared  nda**- 
therefore  to  resist  Edward  by  stratagem  rather  than 
by  force.     He  resolved  to  avoid  any  general  engage- 
ment, and  retreated  before  the  English,  laying  waste 
the  country  on  his  way.     Edward's  army  therefore 
suffered  much  from  want  of  provisions.     The  country 
through  which  he  advanced  was  desolate,  and   he 
could  find  no  enemy  to  fight  with. 

At   length  the  treachery  of  two  Scottish  nobles  J'Efcow? 
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Edward  l.    gave  him   an    opportunity   of  meeting    with  a  foe. 
a.d7i2ss.  When  the  King  was  at   Kirkliston,  a  small  town 
between    Edinburgh   and   Linlithgow,  the  Earla  of 
Dunbar  and  Angus  informed  him  that  Wallace,  with 
his  army,  was  encamped  in  the  Forest  of  Falkirk,  and 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  English  at  night. 
B«tUe  of        Without  a  moment's  delay,  Edward  ordered  the 
Faitirk.      80ldiers  to  arm,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march.     The  King  was  the  first  to  put  on  his  armour, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  he  hurried  forward  the  pre- 
parations of  his  soldiers.     In  the  afternoon  they  set 
out,  and  it  was  late  before  they  reached  a  heath  near 
Linlithgow,  on  which  they  encamped  for  the  night. 
To  use  the  words  of  an  old  chronicler, "  Each  soldier 
slept  on  the  ground,  using  his  shield  for  his  pillow ; 
each  horseman  had  his  horse  beside  him,  and  the 
horses   themselves    tasted    nothing    but    cold    iron, 
champing  their  bridles."  n    The  King  shared  the  lot 
of  the  commonest  soldier,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  severe  injury,  his  horse  treading  on  him  while  he 
slept.     Before  sunrise,  they  were  again  under  march, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Scots  were  discovered, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.     The  English  vastly 
Lost  by  the  outnumbered  them.    The  Scots  fought  bravely,  but, 
ofThV17     no   sooner   had   the    battle  begun,  than    they  were 
^J|£,h       deserted  by  their  cavalry,  consisting  of  about  1000 
heavy-armed  soldiers.      They  were  commanded  by 
Scotch    nobles,  jealous    of  Wallace.     The   English 
Great        therefore  gained  a  complete  victory,   and   "Wallace 
SJa^jJfc    was  obliged   to  retreat  to  the  neighbouring  woods, 
n  Jniyj     leaving,  it  is  said,  15,000  men  dead  on  the  field. 

Wallace  still  continued  the  tactics  he  had  practised 
so  successfully  before  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Falkirk. 
He  laid  waste  the  country,  burning  cities  and  castles, 
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which  might  give  food  and  shelter  to  the   English  Edward  i. 

army.     Edward  pursued  him  to  Stirling,  but  found  A-iTms. 
the  town  a  heap  of  ruins.     Distressed  for  provisions, 
the  English   advanced   to  Perth,  and  found  it  in 

ashes.   At  length,  these  desperate  measures  of  defence  Edward 

compelled  Edward  to  retreat  to  England,   leaving  qnentfy 

Scotland   ready  to   rise  again    the  moment  he   had  225*10* 

quitted  it.  England. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  Wallace  resigned  Wallace 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland.     It  is  difficult  to  oOce  of 
assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  doing  so.     He  had  GoTem<"'' 
resisted  the  mighty  force,  brought  against  him  by  the 
King  of  England,  with  great  success,  and,  by  his  skil- 
ful tactics,  he  had  even  prevented  Edward  from  reaping 
any  benefits  from  his  overthrow  of  the  Scots  at  Fal- 
kirk.    It  can  only  be  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  wearied  him  and  worried  him,  and  took  away 
from  him  any  hope  of  saving  his  country.     He  fell  a  He  fa  a 
victim  to  their  want  of  patriotism.     The  two  great  \^m  oF 
factions  of  the  Comyns  and  the  Braces  forgot,  for  the  j«*io«w  of 

,     .  J  ,  i.ii  ibo  nobles. 

moment,  their  own  quarrels,  and  united  to  put  down 
Wallace.  They  had  never  been  friends  since  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  took  away  the  lordship  of  Annandale 
from  Bruce  and  gave  it  to  John  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  because  of  Bruce's  leaning  to  England ;  and 
the  rivalry  between  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Badenoch, 
called  the  Black  Comyn,  and  Bruce  for  the  throne  of 
Scotland  had  increased  their  antagonism.  But  yet 
they  united  against  Wallace.  In  Wallace's  stead,  four  Four 
Governors  of  Scotland  were  appointed,  and  two  of  h»mi 
them  were  Comyn  and  Bruce.  -eri* 

Edward  kept  his  Christmas  in  Yorkshire,  and  early  a.d.  1299. 
in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  London.  A  retonnio 
Parliament  was  held  soon  after  Easter,  when  the  King  LondQ1L 
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Edward  l    was  called  on  to  redeem  hia  promise  of  confirming  the 

a.d~w99.  Charters.      He  was  very  unwilling  to  confirm  the 

Confirm*-    Charter  of  the  Forests,  and  to  grant  a  new  perambu- 

Co^r  ^  lation  of  them.     The  object  of  this  perambulation  or 

Joraa\ i    survey,  was,  to  settle  which  should  be  kept  up,  and 

which  destroyed.     These   forests  must  have  been 

grievous  burdens  to  the  nation  and  sources  of  great 

profit  or  pleasure  to  the  King.     Otherwise  they  could 

not  have  been  the  cause  of  such  violent  opposition  on 

The  King    the  one  side,  and  obstinate  resistance  on  the  other. 

but  e»ade»  The  King  was  obliged  to  yield ;  he  at  last  confirmed 

J^"""     the  Charters,  but  still  managed  to  evade  the  survey  of 

the  forests. 
Peace  with      Peace  was  now  concluded  between  England  and 
F™lce'      France,  and  Edward  took,  for  his  second  wife,  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  the  King  of  France.    They  were 
married  at  Canterbury  in  the  autumn. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  required  by  the  King 
of  France,  was  the  release  of  Baliol,  who  had,  when 
King  of  Scotland,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France. 
Edward  refused ;  but,  at  length,  at  the  earnest  request 
b«i»i  of  the  Pope,  he  yielded.  Baliol  was  set  free,  aod 
passed  the  reBt  of  his  life  quietly  in  France. 

Edward  still  persevered  in  his  designs  on  Scotland, 
Third  in-     and  prepared  for  his  third  invasion  of  that  country. 
Scotiuni.    Late  in  the  year,   he  marched  with  his  army  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed,   where    he    had    appointed  the 
barons    to    meet   him,   with    their    whole    military 
strength.     So  intent  was  he  on  gathering  together 
the  bravest  knights,  and  best  soldiers,  to  go  with  him, 
that,  by  public  proclamation,  he  forbade  all  tourna- 
ments, and  plays  of  arms  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
The  *rmj    The  barons  met  the  King  at  Berwick ;  but,  so  deeply 
JJbhwu*.  dissatisfied  were  they,  at  the  King's  faithless  evasion  of 
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the  Forest  Charters,  that  they  refused  to  go  any  further,  Edward  i, 
making  the  lateness  of  the  season  their  excuse.  They  a.dTi399. 
cared  but  little  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland ;  the  Scots  The  b*rt»i 
were  willing  to  make  peace,  but  Edward  wanted,  not  ",""*ti"fi*L 
peace,  but  conquest.  In  consequence  of  the  barons'  Edward 
opposition,  be  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the  in-  ed^" 
vasion;  and,  early  in  the  following  year,  he  was  AJ*iaoo. 
obliged  to  return  to  England. 

The  barons   persevered,  and,  in  the    spring,  the  The  King 
King  was  compelled  solemnly  to  ratify  the  Charters,  r^ttfe*  the 
and  to  allow  sentence  of  excommunication   to  be  Ch*ItorB- 
passed  against  any  who  should  infringe  them.    By 
and  bye,  be  managed  to  slip  through  this  noose,  but, 
for  the  present,  all  was  settled  amicably,  the  barons 
and  nobles  were  satisfied,  and   the  King  therefore 
summoned  them  and  his  military  tenants  to  meet 
him  at  York  on  Midsummer-day.     At  this  meeting  a  The  fourth 
fourth  expedition  into  Scotland  was  agreed  on,  and  'Sla" 
he  again  invaded  that  country. 

Edward  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Aftw  •omo 
Scots,  but  was  again  obliged  to  return  to  England  by  EdW«d 
want  of  provisions,  and  complaints  of  the  barons.         ret™  to 

A  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  was  brought  ^J1"4- 
about,  before  his  departure,  by  the  interference  of  between 
the  Pope,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  ambassadors  md  Scot- 
from  Scotland  to  take  part  with  the  Scots.     The  Pope  1*Dd' 
sent  over  a  Nuncio,  as  his  ambassador  was  called,  cuLe^' 
with  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  claiming  for  ^ZbS^ 
himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  Uud- 
ordering  him  to  dismiss  all   those  whom  he  had 
appointed  as  Governors,  and  summoning  him  to  show 
his  right  to  the  kingdom,  if  he  supposed  he  had  such 
right.     The  King  answered,  that  he  must  consult  the 
great  men  of  his  kingdom,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
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Edward  l   England,  he  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  him  at 
a.d7i30».  Ijincomj  m  the  following  January,  to  deliberate  on 

the  matter. 
a.d.  1801.      At  the  meeting  of  this  Parliament,  before  the 
Parliament  Pope's  insolent  claims  were  considered,  it  was  neces- 
JT^wi-18*     8ai7  f°r  tne  King  to  answer  the  complaints  of  his 
sidertbe     people.      The  King's    Secretary,    Roger  Brabazon, 
.i.t~.        therefore,  opened  the  proceedings  by  saying,   that 
whatever  the  King  had,  done  in  these  late  wars  had 
been  done  by  their  consent ;  that  they  had  thus  put 
him  to  great  expense,  and  that   he    consequently 
desired  a  grant  of  a  fifteenth.     At  this  there  was 
great  murmuring,  partly  on  account  of  the  King's 
frequent  demands  of  money,  but  mainly  because  the 
question  as  to  the  forests  was  still  unsettled. 
The  King        After  some  days'  hesitation,  the  King  was  obliged 
UeMn*the     to  yield.    A  list  of  the  forests  was  presented  to  Par- 
Fn«S.       li&ment,  and  the  King  confirmed  the  perambulations 
from  which  the  lists  were  made ;  agreeing,  that  what- 
ever, by  these  last  perambulations,  was  disforested 
should  remain  so,  and  what  was  then  allowed  to  be 
forest,  should  be  so  for  ever.1     It  was  also  agreed  that 
twenty-four  knights  should  be  chosen,  to  distinguish 
the  ancient  from  the  new  forests,  and  that  those  which 
were  found  to  be  made  forests  since  the  first  coro- 
nation of  Henry  the  Third,  should  forthwith  be  dis- 
forested.    The  King  then  caused  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication to  be  again  pronounced  "  against  all 
violators  of  the  Bald  great  Charters,  which  he  himself, 
by  means  of  evil  counsellors,  had  too  much  violated 
G"»t        before."8    The  Great  Charters  also  were  confirmed, 
confirmed,    and    ordered  to   he   sent    down    and   proclaimed    in 
all  the  counties  of  England.     The  nobles  and  com- 
mons then  granted  one-fifteenth  of  all  movables,  but 
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the  clergy  still  refused  to  give  anything  without  the  Edward  i 
Pope's  leave.  a.dT3oi. 

The    King    then   laid  before    the    assembly   the 
Pope's  letter  claiming  the  sovereignty  over  Scotland, 
to  which,  it  was  agreed,  an  answer  should  be  sent, 
utterly  repudiating  the  Pope's  claims,  and  expressing,  Parliament 
in  the  strongest  terms,  their  determination  to  protect  JSIpSS 
the  rights  of  the  English  Crown,  even  if  the  King  claim*, 
himself  should  be  inclined  to  give  them  up. 

The  truce  with  Scotland  ended  at  Whitsuntide,  whitstut. 
when  the  King  prepared  for  a  fifth  expedition  into  Jjyjj,  in_ 
Scotland.     He  created  his  eldest  son,  Prince  of  Wales  l**™*0* 

_  i      it  Scotland. 

and  Earl  of  Chester,  as  the  King's  eldest  sons  have 
remained  to  this  day,  and  he  gave  him  the  command 
of  one  gart  of  the  army,  reserving  the  other  to  himself. 

No  great  results  followed   this  expedition.     The  The  scot* ' 
Scots  pursued  Wallace's  tactics,  avoiding  general  en-  ^^j 
gagements.     The  King,  therefore,  knowing  that  he  en8"g»- 
had  always  lost,  during  his  absence  in  winter,  what 
he  had  gained  in  summer,  determined  to  winter  in  Edward 
Scotland.     While  there,  he  received  letters  from  his  ^^j? 
brother-in-law,  the  King  of  France,  asking  him  to 
grant  the  Scots  another  truce,  till  the  beginning  of 
November.     To  this,  he  thought  proper  to  agree,  and 
returned  to  England.     At  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
he  held  a  council,  at  which  the  complaints  against 
the  King  for  not  observing   the   perambulations   of  Trace 
the  forests  were  again  renewed,  and  again  he  pro-  cXaVd 
mised  to  observe  his  promises.     Edward's  obstinacy  JJJUiju, 
in  evading  the  destruction  of  the  new  forests  is  very  England. 

,    .?  ,  .  ,  .         J    Renewed 

remarkable,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  general  up-  complaint* 
Tightness  of  his  character.  forest* 

The  following  year,  the  King  of  France  offered  to  ?*£** 
convert  his  truce  with   Edward  into  a  permanent 
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Edmrd  l  peace.     He  had  been   defeated  by  the  Flemings  at 
adTTsos.  Cambray  on  July  11,  a.d.  1302,  and  was  therefore 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  a  chance  of  war  with  Eng- 
land.    He  proposed,  at  first,  that  his  old  allies  the 
Scots  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  but, 
on  Edward's  refusal,  he  gave  up  this  point,  and  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations.     Gascony 
was  restored  to  England. 
Bcot«  w-         When  the  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was 
™  whan    at  an  en<^'  tne  S00*8  a*  once  to°^  t0  arms»  ao-d  gained 
trace         a  great  victory  over  John  de  Segrave,  whom  Edward 
p1™*'      had  appointed  Governor  of  Scotland.     This  happened 
while  Edward  was  settling  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  prepared  for 
Bixth  in.     a  sixth  expedition  to  Scotland,  which  he  determined 
s^Xnd.     to  invade  in  person.     He  separated  his  army  into  two 
divisions ;  and  gave  the  command  of  one  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  marched  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  while 
the  King  himself  marched  northwards.     He  reached 
Edinburgh  without  challenge  or  interruption.     The 
whole  course  of  the  King,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Prince, 
was  marked  by  smoke  and  devastation,  by  the  plunder 
of  towns  and  villages,  the  robbery  of  granges  and 
garners,  the  flames  of  woods,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
small  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  which  yet  remained. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  the  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  a  power  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to   resist  ;  and    the    Governor    Comyn,    Sir    Simon 
Fraser,   and  Wallace,  were  driven  into  the  wilds 
and  fastnesses,  where  they  still  continued  the  war 
by  irregular  predatory  expeditions  against  the  con- 
The  Scotch  voys  of   the   English.     Comyn,   the  Governor  ap- 
■abmit.       pointed  by  the  Scotch  nobles,  and  Wallace,  whom  the 
nobles  had  deposed,  still  kept  up  a  resistance ;  but  it 
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was  all  in  vain.  In  February,  a.d.  1304,  Scotland  Edward  i. 
submitted,  the  only  condition  which  the  Governor  A-iTiao*. 
made,  being,  that  the  lives,  liberties,  and  lands  of  February. 
himself  and  his  followers  should  be  saved. 

From  this  condition,  those  only  were  excepted  who  Wallace 
had  been  the  most  formidable  to  the  English.     Among  ^pteii 
these,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Edward,  was  William  gtneni 
Wallace,  who  was  summoned  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally.    Wallace  well   knew  what  was   meant  by  an 
unconditional  surrender,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.   At  length,  finding  himself  sur-  Escapes  to 
rounded  by  his  enemies,  he  tried  to  make  conditions  ^Odwood' 
with  the  King.    Edward,  in  whose  breast  mercy  seems  Iaoonl*ln•■ 
now  to  have  found  no  home,  broke  out  into  an  un- 
governable rage,  cursing  him  as  a  traitor  (which  he 
never  was),  and  setting  a  reward  of  300  marks  on 
his  head.     Wallace  of  course  again  fled  to  the  wilds. 

All   the  fortresses  in  Scotland  had  now  opened  Stirling 
their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  except  Stirling,  which  th"^1" 
with  a  small  but  brave  garrison  resisted  Edward  for  s^ 
three  months.    In  vain  were  thirteen  warlike  engines 
brought  to  bear  on  the  fortifications : 

"  Thirteen  great  engines,  of  all  the  realm  the  beat 
Brought  they  to  Stirling  the  castle  down  to  cast ;"  M 

in  vain  were  huge  leaden  balls,  great  stones,  and 
javelins,  cast  forth  by  these  engines ;  in  vain  did  Ed- 
ward ride  beneath  the  walls  to  watch  and  to  direct, 
exposed  to  danger,  and  twice  struck  by  the  stones 
and  javelins  of  the  defenders.  For  a  month,  the 
siege  lasted  without  hurt  to  the  castle.  At  length, 
Edward  sent  to  York,  to  Lincoln,  to  London  itself,  for 
all  the  engines,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons 
which  they  could  possibly  gathertogether.   A  new  and 
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Edward  l    terrible  implement  of  destruction  called  the  Greek 

a-dTiso*.  fire>  the  use  of  which  Edward  had  probably  learned 

in   the  East,  was  added  to  his  weapons  of  attack. 

but  u         New  and  larger  engines  were  constructed,  and  at 

length.       length  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  give  in  ;  when  it 

was  found  that  the  brave  men  who  for  three  months 

had  resisted  the  might  of  the  King  of  England,  were 

not  more  than  140  in  number.     The  leaders,  stript 

to  their  shirts,  their  hands  and  feet  bare,  with  ropes 

Edmrd'i    round  their  necks,  sued  for  mercy.    Edward  was  too 

todJT        angry  at  their  long  resistance  to  be  generous,  or  even 

ganuon.     merciful,  and  he  sentenced  them  all  to  be  imprisoned. 

There  now  remained  only  one  man,  who  still  defied 

the  power  of  Edward,  who  still  eluded  his  ven- 

Wniisce      geance.    This  was  Wallace.    Soon  he  too  came  within 

burned     tne  COD9iueror'8  gT^P  i  betrayed  by  his  fickle,  faith- 

bj  hii        leflB)  jealous  countrymen.*     He  was  tried  for  treason 

men,  7~      and  condemned  to  suffer  death,  by  a  cruel  and  igno- 

w$*      minious  process;   which   was  put  in  execution  on 

^JJ**»  August  23rd,  a.d.  1305.     It  is  sad  that  a  monarch, 

demned  to  who,  for  nearly  his  whole  life,  kept  and  deserved  a 

toftho        character  for  wisdom  and  for  justice,  should  thus,  at 

eteraj  du-  j^fl  c]086|  -^pe  oa^  wjth  a  bloody  hand,  the  almost 

Edward,      unqualified  praise  which  would  otherwise  have  been 

his  due.     Wallace  was  not  guilty  of  treason ;  for 

although  Edward  claimed  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  he 

was  never  recognised  as  such  by  the  Scottish  nobles. 

Edward  was  master  of  Scotland,  and  might  have  made 

himself  its  King ;  but  his   right  was  only  that   of 

conquest,  and  the  right  of  resistance  remained  to  the 

*  Sir  John  Menteith  is  said  to  have  been  the  betrayer :  — 
"  John  of  Menteith,  in  his  day  is, 
Diwavit  good  Willame  Walays." 
Andrew  Wyntoum'i  "  Orygyaall  Chronykill  of  Scotland." 
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conquered,  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success.  Edward  i. 
Wallace,  it  is  true,  was  guilty  of  savage  cruelty,  and  a.dT^ojj. 
his  brutality  to  those  whom  he  overcame,  on  many 
occasions,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  doubted.     But  the  acts 
of  Edward  himself  might  have  made  him  look  at 
the  deeds  of  Wallace  with  less  severity  ;  he  was 
powerful,  and  might  have  pardoned.    Vain,  however,  w«Uace*i 
was  this  savage  punishment  j  the  mangled  remains  ^^^~ 
of  the  dead  hero  appealed  to  his  countrvmen  more  mMn"  of 
eloquently  than  his  persevering  courage  when  alive,  the  Scotch, 
and   within  six  months  of  the  death  of  Wallace, 
Scotland  was  once  more  free. 

Edward  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  after  Edward 
the  capture  of  Stirling,  and  kept  his  Christmas  at  En^d? 
Lincoln  with  great  joy  and  magnificence.  His  vic- 
tory over  the  Scots,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  the 
subject  of  much  rejoicing.  For  fifteen  years  had 
Edward  been  at  war  with  Scotland,  and  at  length  he 
was  its  master. 

England  had  suffered  much,  from  the  absence  of 
the  King,  and  from  the  constant  state  of  war  in  which 
the  country  had  been  kept.     On  his  return,  Edward  Edward 
found  "that  justice  was  administered  with  great  attention" 
negligence  and  partiality ;  that  the  magistrates  were  biSwmii 
bribed,  and  the  rich  screened  from  the  law,  while  the  5™*** '? 

England. 

poor  were  exposed  to  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  the  great."  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  King  Traju- 
issued  a  special  commission,  called  a  Commission  of  "" 
Trayle-baston,  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  take 
means  for  the  restoration  of  justice.  The  origin  of 
the  name,  given  to  the  Commission,  is  difficult  to 
determine :  some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  two 
French  words,  meaning  to  draw  the  staff,  because  a 
staff  of  justice   was  given   to  the  Commissioners; 
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Edward  i.   others  derive  it  from  an  instrument  used  in  those  days 

A.DTiao5.  by  shoemakers,  which  was  called  a  Trayle-baston,71* 

and  with  which  they  used  to  beat  their  apprentices 

and  thus  punish  them  summarily  for   their  faults, 

and  that  the  Commission  was  thus  called,  on  account 

of  the  speedy  justice  it  was  enjoined  to  administer. 

In  his  determination  to  administer  justice,  without 

respect  of  persons,  Edward  did  not  spare  his  own 

son.     The  Prince,  misled  by  one  of  his  favourites, 

new         one  Piers  Gaveston,  whose  evil  advice  was  the  source 

»"itoD.    of  much  mischief  when  the  Prince  became  King,  had 

broken  into  the  park  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 

Coventry  at  Chester,  and  killed  his  deer.    For  this 

offence  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned. 

The  King's  love  of  justice,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  again  trying  to  shake  himself  free  from  his  pro- 
mises about  the  forests.  .-A  new  Pope,  Clement  the 
Edmrd      Fifth,  having  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair,  Edward  did 
Etilin'ftTm  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  to  ob- 
£j"th"h  **  *am  absolution  from  his  oath  relative  to  them.     This 
forests.        caused  great  dissatisfaction,  which  the  King  attempted 
to  quell,  by  issuing  writs  to  prevent,  for  the  future, 
the  oppressions  of  which  the  officers  of  the  forests 
had  been  guilty.     But  he  did  not  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  new  forests,  as  he  had  often  promised. 

On  reaching  London,  Edward  made  plans  for  the 

government  of  his  new  kingdom,  but  early  in  the 

following  year  Scotland  was  again  in  arms. 

Scotland         The  leader  of  'the  present  insurrection  was  Robert 

JStawiTh    Bruce,  grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  was  one  of  the 

Brno  m     competitors  for  the  throne.     He  had,  as  I  have  before 

stated,  been   a  wavering  defender  of  his  country, 

sometimes    submitting   to  Edward,  and  sometimes 

fighting  for  his  country's  freedom.    But  still  he  was 
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of  a  noble  generous  nature,  brave  as  a  lion,  patient  Bdmrd  i. 
and  enduring,  and  beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  a.d7uo6. 
with  him.  A  quarrel,  long  smouldering,  but  at  QUatT«i 
length  fiercely  burning,  with  one  who,  after  Baliol's  b^6^ 
resignation,  considered  he  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  Comjn. 
Scottish  throne,  decided  his  course.  John  Comyn, 
commonly  called  the  Red  Comyn,  was  Baliol's 
nephew  (his  father,  the  Black  Comyn,  having  mar- 
ried Marjory,  Baliol's  sister),  and  had  therefore  a 
better  claim  to  the  throne  than  Bruce ;  and  whilst 
Bruce  had  been  constantly  wavering  between  ambition 
on  one  side  and  efforts  to  retain  Edward's  good  will 
on  the  other,  Comyn  had  struggled  till  the  last  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country.23"  After  the  fatal  battle  of 
Stirling,  Bruce  went  to  Edward's  court  in  London, 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  a  secret 
league  with  the  Bishop  of  St-  Andrews,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of 
Scotland,  and  his  own  possession  of  the  Crown.  This 
league  became  known  to  Comyn,  who  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  his  rival.  He  betrayed  the  plot  to 
Edward ;  but  the  King,  wishing  to  unravel  the  whole 
conspiracy,  delayed  accusing  Bruce,  until  he  was 
certain  as  to  all  the  circumstances.  In  the  mean* 
time  Bruce  received  warning  that  he  was  betrayed, 
and  so,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  took  horse,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  fled  to  Scotland.  On 
the  borders  be  met  a  messenger  hastening  to  England. 
His  looks  were  suspicious,  and  Bruce  ordered  him  to 
be  searched.  Letters  from  Comyn  to  the  King  were 
found  upon  him,  informing  him  of  Brace's  plans. 
Bruce  hastened  on  to  his  Castle  of  Lochmaben,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  sudden  flight, 
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Edwwd  L   having  thus  ridden  on  horseback  (the  only  mode  of 
a.d.  isos.  travelling  in  those  days)  about  400  miles  in  five  days. 
Bruce  and  Comyn  met  at  Dumfries,  where  they 
both  had  to  attend  a  court  of  the  English  justiciars. 
Bruce,  burning  with  anger,  requested  Comyn  to  meet 
mnrdera      him    in    the   convent    of  the   Minorite    Friars,    and 
'*■      Comyn,  ignorant  that    Bruce    had    discovered   his 
treachery,  agreed.     High  words  soon    began,   and 
Bruce  charged  Comyn  with  treachery.     "  You  lie," 
isoB   8B"'  Comyn,  when  Bruce  drew  forth  his  dagger  and 
(fhonday,  stabbed  him,     Covered  with  the  blood  of  his  rival, 
FeU  Ia)     he  rushed  into  the  street,  shouting  "To  horse ! "    Two 
of  his    followers,    Lindsay   and    Kirkpatrick,    asked 
Bruce  what  had  happened.     "  I  doubt,"  said  Bruce, 
"  I  have   slain    the   Comyn."     "  Do  you    doubt  ? " 
said    Kirkpatrick    fiercely,   "  I'll  make  sure,"   and, 
rushing  in,  he  finished  the  bloody  deed.     The  English 
justiciars,  who  were  holding  their  court  in  a  hall 
in  the  castle,  thought  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and 
barricaded  the  door ;  but  the  building  was  set  on 
fire  and  the  judges  surrendered. 
Bruce  now       There  was  now  no  course  left  to  Bruce,  but  to 
to^oTaing   proceed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Crown.     Edward 
und**"      was  made  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  would  pursue 
him  to  the  death ;  he  had  committed  a  heavy  crime,  . 
under  circumstances  of  special  enormity — he  had 
murdered  a  man  before  the  high  altar.     The  die  was 
cast,  and  he  resolved  to  become  a  king  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.     He  gathered  together  a  small  band  of 
friends,  and  among  the  first  who  joined  him  was  Sir 
James  Douglas,  son  of  that  Douglas  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Wallace.    -He  determined  to  be  at  once 
crowned  King  of  Scotland,  believing  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown  would  give  him  great  power. 
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The  ceremony  took  place  at  Scone  on  March  27th,  Edward  l 
and  that  he  was  able  so  quickly  to  secure  possession  a-dTuos. 
of  the  Scottish  throne,  shows  how  ripe  Scotland  was  Brace 
for  revolt  from  the  English.     After  his  coronation,  he  on 
made  a  progress  through  Scotland,  seizing  many  of  ad^og. 
the  castles  and  towns  of  which  the  English   had 
obtained  possession. 

Edward  received  the  news  of  this  formidable  revo- 
lution in  Scotch  affairs  at  Winchester,  whither  he  had 
gone  after  making  a  tour  of  pleasure  through  Dorset 
and  Hampshire.  Although  now  nearly  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  hardly  able  from  his  corpulence 
to  mount  on  horseback,  or  to  lead  his  armies  in  person, 
he  at  once  prepared  for  a  seventh  invasion  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  intrust  its  command  to 
others. 

This  was  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  in  order  to  give  Edward 
greater  spirit  to  the  intended  expedition,  he  availed  JUSST1 '° 
himself  of  its  imposing  ceremonies.     He  announced  ^r0|}^nd 
Ins  intention  of  knighting  his  eldest  "son,  and  pro-  *«enUi 
claimed  that  all  the  young  esquires,  who  had  a  right  in™™ 
to  claim  the  honour  of  knighthood,  should  forth-  ceremony 
with  appear  at  Westminster  to  receive  that  honour  hood. 
with  his  son ;  after  which  they  were  all  to  take 
part  in  the   expedition  to   Scotland.     On  the  day 
appointed,  300  young  men,  the  flower  of  England,  sooyoutiu 
crowded  before  the  King's  palace.     The  space  being  ^"Jg"4 
too  small,  it  was  arranged  that  the  ceremony  should  J,™*?1'' 
take  place  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  where  the  apple 
trees  were  cut  down  to  give  sufficient  room.     There 
they  pitched  their  tents,  and  the  King  distributed 
among  them  the  scarlet  cloth,  fine  linen  and  em- 
broidered belts  made    use  of   on    such    occasions. 
Clothed  in  these,  they  kept  their  vigil  and  watched 
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Edwtrt  l  their  arms  in  the  chapel  of  the  Temple,  while  the 

A-DTiaoe.  young  Prince  performed  the  same  ceremony  in  West- 

Prioee  of    minster  Abbey.   The  next  morning,  Edward  knighted 

knighted,    his  son  in  the  palace,  and  the  Prince  then  conferred 

the  same  honour  on  the  young  esquires  in  the  Abbey 

Church.     After  this  they  proceeded  to  the  banquet, 

at  which  two  swans,  ornamented  with  golden   net- 


Wifc  and  Daughter  handing  Armour  to  a  Knight.    (From  Vetntla 
Monuments,  voL  ti.  pi.  20,  fig.  1  ) 

work,  emblems  of  constancy  and  truth,  were  brought 
in.  The  King  then  made  a  solemn  vow  to  set  out  for 
»nd  makes  Scotland,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Comyn,  and  after- 
vow  to"  wards  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  he  made 
tCc  wli"6  n'8  son  promise,  that  if  he,  the  King,  should  die 
wiih  Scot-    before  the  journey,  he  would  cflrry  his  body  with 
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him  to  Scotland,  and  not  commit  it  to  the  earth  until  Edward  i. 
he  had  conquered  his  enemies.  The  Prince  and  the  AiTism 
barons  promised  faithfully  to  fulfil  these  commands,  I™"1  notil 

i      ,  ,  ,  -  '    neconqaera 

and  they  then  separated  to  prepare  for  the  expedi-  it. 
tion.     The  army  was  soon  on  its  way,  and  the  King  The 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  infirmities,   proceeded  S^ 
by  slow  journeys  to  Carlisle.'80  aSuSd 

Bruce  was  unfortunate  in  the  early  part  of  his  Bruce 
career ;  he  was  defeated  at  Perth  by  the  Earl  of  Pern-  Ej^ 
broke ;  his  friends  were  scattered,  or  taken  prisoners ; 
a  price  was  set  on  his  own  head  ;  and  he  and  a  few  of 
his  most  faithful  friends  wandered  about  as  outlaws. 
To  narrate  his  romantic  adventures  would  require  a  Brnoe'« 
volume  in  itself.     He  and  his  companions  lived  on  the  adventures. 
roots  and  berries  of  the  woods ;  on  the  venison  they 
procured  by  hunting ;  on  the  fish  they  caught  in  the 
rivers ;   and    the   skins  of  the   deer   and   the   roe 
furnished    them   with   bedding.      Their  wives  and 
daughters  shared  their  perils  and   increased  their 
difficulties.     At  last,  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
his    enemies,  but    managed  to   escape;  the   ladies 
were  sent  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  Bruce  with  but 
two  or  three  friends  endeavoured  to  gain  the  coast. 
On  the  borders  of  Loch  Lomond,  they  were  nearly  Bruce 
overtaken ;  but,  embarking  in  a  frail  and  leaky  boat,  SSuii 
they  again  escaped,  and  Bruce  finally  reached  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  acted  with  the  utmost  Edward 
rigour  to  all  who  had  taken  part  with  Bruce,  endea-  "verity  to 
vouring  by  his  severity  to  frighten  the  Scotch  into  ^JJ,™^ 
submission.      Bruce  however,  more  fortunate  than 
Wallace,  was  still  supported  by  some  faithful  friends. 
In  the  spring  he  planned  a  return  to  Scotland,  first  A-D- >3"- 
sending  his  faithful   friend,  Sir  James  Douglas,  to 
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E4wu4 1,   make  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,  where  he  made 
a.dTim7.  himself  master  of  the  castle.    Bruce  soon  followed 
Bruce        him,  and  they  then  ventured  to  land  in  Scotland, 
scotknd.    where  they   surprised   Turnberry  Castle.     Shortly 
after  this,  Douglas  regained  possession  of  his  own 
castle    by    stratagem;  he  entered    it  in    disguise, 
found  his  retainers  ready  to  welcome  his  return, 
and    planned    an    attack    on    the    English,   which 
Again       proved  successful.     Bruce  now  however  met  with 
mS"-wi*  »  disappointment  which  nearly    caused   his    ruin. 
ind"'  ■     S°n,e  reinforcements  which  he  expected   from  Ire- 
retretii      land  were  unfortunately  intercepted,  and  put  to  the 
moumftiiu,  rout,  and  Bruce  was  again  a  wanderer  among  the 
mountains    attended    by    only    sixty    men.      The 
English  pursued  him  closely,  and  tried  to  hunt  him 
bu  narrow  down  with  bloodhounds.     At  night    Bruce  waited 
for  his  pursuers  at  a  narrow  gorge,  where  one  man 
could  defend  himself  against  a  multitude ;  he  heard 
the  baying  of  the  hounds,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  he  saw  his  enemies  approach.     One  by  one  he 
slew  his  foemen  as  they  came,  till,  at  length,  being 
joined  by  his  little  band,  whom  he  had  planted  a 
little  distance  off,  he  put  his  enemies  to  flight.     But 
Bruce  was  still  obliged  to  keep   concealed.      His 
retreat  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  favourite  blood- 
hound, which  his  enemy,  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  made  use 
Brace        of,  knowing  the  dog  would  not  fail  to  find  his  beloved 
■bohm!*     master.     Bruce  again,  however,  escaped,  and  gained 
some  successes  over  the  English.     His  followers  now 
gained  more  confidence,  and  determined  to  take  the 
Defeat!  a    first  opportunity  of  trying  their  strength  against  the 
of  Engiufi   English  in  the  open  field.     It  was  not  long  before  he 
**    r3'      had  the  wished-for  opportunity,  when  he  entirely 
routed  a  body  of  3000  cavalry  commanded  by  the 
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Earl  of  Pembroke.    Farther  successes  followed,  and  Bdw«rd  i 
Edward,  feeling  that  he  was  now  opposed  by  a  foe  a.d.  1307. 
whose  skill  and  courage  demanded  more  than  usual  Edward 
care  to  overcome,   determined  to  inarch  in  person  tocom- 
against  his  enemy.     But  the  effort  was  too  great.  "^i'nhe 
In  four  days  he  proceeded  only  six  miles,  when  his  ]*""?• 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death.  BnrKh- 
He  expired  at  the  small  village  of  Burgh-on-the-  s«nd*tm 
Sands  on  the  7th  July,  a.d.  1307.     His  body  was  £J£Vaw. 
brought  to  -Westminster  and  buried  in  the  Abbey  on 
the  27th  October. 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  First,  the  greatest  of  the  Ptantagenets,  No 
greater  monarch  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  reign,  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  His  personal  qualities 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  our  esteem.  He  was 
brave  and  wise,  courageous,  active,  and  energetic. 
His  temper  was  rather  despotic,  and  in  his  evasion  of  snmmary 
the  Forest  Laws  he  was  somewhat  faithless.  But  °^"£ 
these  are  but  small  specks  in  the  character  of 
this  great  King;  and  we  must  admire  him  for  his 
love  of  justice,  for  his  improvement  of  the  laws,  for 
his  uniting  Wales  and  England  into  one  kingdom, 
and  for  the  peace  and  quiet  which,  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  government,  was  preserved  in  England  during 
the  thirty-five  years  of  his  reign. 

Wives  and  Children  of  Edward  the  First. 

He  was  married  twice : — 

In  June,  a.d.  1254,  he  married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  huwWm 
sister  of  Alphonso  IV.,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  *ai  IMne' 
John,  Henry,  and  Alphonso,  who  all  died  young,  and 

Edward, born  at  Caernarvon,  in  Wales,on  April  25th, 
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Edward  I.   a.d.  1284,  who  aucceeded  him  by  the  name  of  Edward 
iwneby      the  Second  ;  and 

first  wife.        jmm  £;au^^ferSj  Eleanor,  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Bar,  in  France ; 

Joanna  of  Acre  (so  called,  because  she  was  born 
there),  married  first  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  afterwards  to  Ralph  Monthermer ; 

Margaret,  married  to  John,  Duke  of  Brabant ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  died  in  childhood  j 
Mary,  a  nun  at  Amesbury  ; 
Elizabeth,  married  first  to  John,  Earl  of  Holland, 
and   afterwards    to    Humphry    de    Bohun,    Earl  of 
Hereford. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  died  in  childhood. 

On  September  12th,  a.d.  1299,  he  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip  the  Fourth  (surnamed  the  Fair), 
King  of  France,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons : 
Issd«  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  created  Earl  of  Norfolk  in 

Xd        A.D.  1313;  and 

Edmund  of  Woodstock,  created  Earl  of  Kent  in 
A.d.  1322 ; 

And  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  died  in  her 
childhood. 


NOTE   TO   PAGE   2S5. 

Patent  Roll,  19  Rit  II.  p.  2  (m.  8) 

1        ^ne  K-*nS  *°    *H    an^  several  the 

called"  Hak  n     men"  f  BneriffB.  mayore-  bftiliffs>  constables,  pro- 

*         '   J     voels  and  other  his  faithful  servants,  to 

whom,  &c — greeting:  Reginald  Shrowesbury  and  Thomas  A  thekoc 

have  prayed  unto  us,  that  whereas  themselves  and  all  others 
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called  Hakeneymen,  of  Southward,  Dartford,  Rochester  and  other 
towns  between  London  and  Dover,  have  in  the  times  of  our  ances- 
tors received  for  the  hire  of  one  hakeney  between  Southward  and 
Rochester  sixteen  pence,  and  from  Rochester  to  Canterbury  six- 
teen pence :  and  whereas  certain  persons  daily  passing  to  and  fro 
between  the  aforesaid  places  take  the  horses  of  the  said  Reginald 
and  Thomas  and  others  their  said  fellows,  and  ride  whither  they 
please  on  the  said  horses,  paying  little  or  nothing  for  the  service 
and  hire  of  the  same,  so  that  oftentimes  the  said  horses  are  lost  and 
killed,  and  sometimes  are  sold  by  the  hirers  of  the  same,  and  taken 
far  away,  to  the  no  small  damage  of  the  same  our  lieges,  and  to 
the  manifest  loss  of  their  estate,  and  to  the  probable  scarcity  of 
the  aforesaid  horses  in  the  aforesaid  places  within  a  short  time, 
unless  they  be  quickly  succoured  by  us  ;  We  would  be  pleased  to 
apply  a  timely  remedy  for  the  reformation  of  the  premises. 

We  desiring  to  provide  as  well  for  the  avoidance  of  damage  and 
loss  for  the  future,  to  our  said  lieges,  as  for  the  advantage  and 
quiet  of  others  both  natives  and  aliens  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
same  district  at  their  convenience,  wish  and  ordain  that  for  the 
hire  of  one  hakeney  from  Southwark  to  Rochester  twelve  pence, 
and  from  Rochester  to  Canterbury  twelve  pence,  and  from  Can* 
terbury  to  Dover  six  pence  only  be  taken,  and  so  from  town  to 
town  between  the  aforesaid  places,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  said  twelve  pence  and  the  number  of  miles,  and  that  the 
aforesaid  Reginald  and  Thomas,  or  others  their  fellows  aforesaid, 
be  in  no  wise  compelled  to  let  their  horses  aforesaid  to  any  persons 
unless  payment  promptly  be  made  to  them  for  the  same  of  the  sum 
in  the  form  aforesaid.  And  moreover,  for  the  greater  security  of 
the  aforesaid  horses  of  our  lieges,  we  wish  and  ordain,  in  excess  of 
what  it  is  our  wont  to  do,  that  a  certain  branding-iron  or  instru- 
ment be  kept  in  each  of  the  aforesaid  towns,  which  we  wish  to  be 
in  the  custody  of  some  worthy  man  in  each  of  the  same  towns,  for 
the  branding  of  hack-horses  of  this  kind,  and  free  from  any  charge 
for  the  same  branding.  And  that  no  one  of  whatsoever  state  or 
condition  buy  or  sell  or  otherwise  wrongfully  take  away  horses  so 
marked  with  the  branding-iron  or  instrument,  or  cut  the  ears  or 
tails  of  the  aforesaid  horses,  or  kill  those  horses,  under  pain  of  a 
heavy  fine  to  us  and  to  their  imminent  peril.  And  also  that  the 
same  Reginald  and  Thomas,  and  others  their  fellows  aforesaid,  hare 
free  permission  to  take  away  with  them,  as  is  just,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bailiffs  and  constables  of  the  place,  their  horses 
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so  faired  and  marked  with  the  said  mark,  and  by  the  hirers  of  the 
same  wheresoever  tliey  may  chance  to  be  found  sold  and  carried 
off,  on  condition  always  that  if  the  horses  so  to  be  hired  break 
down  on  the  road,  by  reason  of  defect  or  excessive  weakness  of 
the  same,  and  not  through  the  fault  of  the  riders,  so  that  they  can- 
not complete  their  journey,  then  there  shall  be  restored,  of  the  sum 
given  for  the  hire  of  the  horses  so  failing,  to  the  hirers  of  the 
same,  as  much  as  those  hirers  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they 
fairly  paid  for  the  hire  of  other  horses  for  the  completion  of  their 
journey.  And  therefore  we  command  you,  the  beforesaid  sheriffs, 
mayors,  and  bailiffs,  and  each  of  you,  strongly  enjoining  you  that 
ye  make  all  and  several  the  premises  to  be  proclaimed  where  it 
shall  seem  expedient  to  you,  and  as  far  as  in  you  lies  to  be  firmly 
kept  and  observed  in  your  bailiwicks,  not  annoying  or  vexing  in 
aught  the  said  Reginald  and  Thomas  or  others  their  fellows  afore- 
said, contrary  to  this  our  grant  and  ordinance.  Whereof  &c. 
Witness  at  the  King's  Manor  of  Cbilterne  Langele,  the  fifth  day 
of  January. 

By  letter  of  the  private  seal  and  by  the  counsel. 


NOTE  A.    (Page  283.; 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  why  Edward  the  Third  was 
not  created  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  Henry  the  Sixth,  probably,  was 
not  so  created  because  he  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  he 
became  King.  Edward  the  Sixth  was  about  to  be  created  Prince 
of  Wales  when  his  father  died  ;  Charlea  the  Second  was  declared 
Prince  of  Wales,  although,  probably  on  account  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  he  was  never  so  created ;  and,  lastly,  James  Francis 
Edward,  the  Pretender,  was  styled  Prince  of  Wales,  but  was  never 
so  created,  doubtless  because  William  of  Orange  landed  soon  after 
his  birth. 


NOTE  B.    (Page  283.) 

"In  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third 
(a.d.  1246),  the  Earldom  of  Chester  was  annexed  to  the  En- 
glish crown  for  ever,  and  was  conferred  by  him,  in  the  thirty- 
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eighth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  1253),  on  his  younger  son  Edmund, 
who  afterwards  surrendered  it  to  his  elder  brother  Prince 
Edward.  By  act  21  Rich.  II.  cap.  9,  the  Earldom  of  Chester  was 
erected  into  a  principality,  and,  although  this  act  was  repealed  by 
act  1  Hen.  IT.  cap.  3,  the  Earldom  of  Chester  has,  ever  since, 
been  granted  in  conjunction  with  the  Principality  of  Wales.'' M 


NOTE  C.    (Page  283.) 

The  first  creadon  of  a  Duchy  in  England  was  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Edward  the  Third,  dated  March  17th,  a.d.  1337  (11 
Edw.  III.),  in  favour  of  his  son,  named  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
who  had  been  created  Duke  in  Parliament,  Monday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Matthew  preceding,  to  hold  to  himself  and  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  him  and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  England ;  by  virtue  of 
which  charter,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  is  by  law 
acknowledged  Duke  of  Cornwall  the  instant  he  is  born.  The 
Dukedom,  however,  reverts  to  the  crown  if  tbe  King's  eldest  son 
dies  during  his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  a  son  ;  for  the  holder  of 
tbe  Dukedom  must  be  the  King's  eldest  son,  as  well  as  heir  to  the 
throne.  It  cannot,  therefore,  descend  to  the  King's  second  son, 
in  the  event  of  tbe  King's  eldest  son  dying  without  issue.  This 
explains  the  reason  why  Richard  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fifth 
were  created  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  who  were  not  so  by  birthright. 

Richard  the  Second  was  not  a  King's  son,  but  grandson,  his  father, 
the  Black  Prince,  having  died  before  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Third  ;  Henry  the  Fifth  waa  not  the  heir  of  the  person  (the  Black 
Prince)  originally  created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  of  his  younger 
brother,  viz.,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son.  of  Edward  the  Third, 
who  was  the  father  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  direct  line  having  died 
out  in  Richard  the  Second.  Edward  tbe  Fifth  was  created  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  although  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
was  himself  the  heir  of  the  Black  Prince,  his  father  probably  con- 
sidering it  the  safer  means  of  investing  the  Duchy  in  him ;  inas- 
much as  be  was  not  born  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  only  became  so 
by  the  death  of  Edward  Plantngenet. 
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In  consequence  of  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  subject  at 
the  present  moment,  I  here  add  the  following  extract  from  the 
"  London  Review,"  of  February  28th,  1863 :  — 

"  The  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  preceded  the  Duchy,  may  be  iaid  to 
be  coeval  with  the  Conquest.  Earl  Robert  of  Mortaigne,  the  half-brother 
of  the  King,  ia  returned  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  holder  of  nearly  all  the 
county,  the  Chnrch  lands  and  a  few  manors  held  by  the  King  himself 
excepted.  The  rapacious  Earl  had  even  stolen  some  of  the  Church  lands 
(hanc  terram  abttulit  comet  tccUsitr  S.  Michaelis,  says  the  record).  The 
Earldom  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  or  of  soma  prince  of  the 
blood,  down  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Duchy  by  Edward  111., 
but  its  possessions  were  squandered  by  the  profuse  grants  of  successive 
holders.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  however,  the  revenue  of  the 
Earldom  was  so  large,  as  to  prove  formidable  to  English  liberties ;  in  the 
struggles  between  the  King  and  De  Montfort,  the  King's  brother  Richard, 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  devoted  his  wealth  to  the  pay  of  German  merce- 
naries, and  there  are  manors  in  Cornwall  whose  names  still  show  that  they 
were  once  held  by  the  free-lances  who  fought  at  the  battles  of  Lewes  and 
Evesham.  Edward  III.,  as  is  well  known,  created  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
in  the  person  of  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  upon  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  the  gift,  'Eidem  Duci  et  ipsius  et  hswedum  suorum 
regum  Anglisa  filiis  primogenitis  et  dicti  loci  ducibus  in  regno  Anglin 
hereditaria  successuris,'  depends  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  and  Sir  John  Trelawny.  Luckily  we  are  not  culled  upon 
to  interpret  the  limitation  anew,  as  its  meaning  has  been  settled  by 
several  precedents.  The  first  question  upon  it  arose  upon  the  death  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  a  son  afterwards 
Richard  IL,  and  it  was  decided  that  Richard  did  not  succeed  to  the 
Duchy  because  he  was  not  the  first-born  son  of  a  King  of  England. 
This  precedent  would  be  perhaps  out  of  date,  but  no  similar  circumstance 
occurred  till  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  lifetime 
of  George  II.,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  (33  Geo.  II.  cap.  10) 
wan  passed,  which  declared  the  King  to  be  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  gave 
him  a  power  of  leasing  the  possessions  of  the  Duchy.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith 
was,  therefore,  quite  right  last  week  when  he  said  that  on  the  death  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales  leaving  a  son,  the  Ducby  reverted  to  the  crown  ;  and 
although  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  in  reply  was  correct  in  its  facts,  it  had 
no  bearing  on  the  argument.  Mr.  Gladstone's  facts  were  an  answer  to  the 
second  question — whether  on  the  death  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  without  issue, 
but  leaving  a  second  brother,  the  Dukedom  would  pass  to  that  brother ; 
and  it  is  clear  that,  according  to  former  decisions,  it  would.  The  second 
son  fulfils  the  condition  of  being  a  King's  son,  which  the  son  of  the  Prince 
would  not  be ;  and  although  it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  not  prima- 
genitut,  yet  it  has  been  settled  that  this  word  is  not  restricted  to  the  son 
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actually  first-born,  bat  includes  the  first-born  surviving  son.  This  was 
decided  upon  the  death  of  Arthur,  the  eldest  brother  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  the  eldest  brother  of  Charles  I.,  and  wu 
acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  deaths  of  the  infant  children  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  infant  eldest  brother  of  Charles  II.  Coke,  indeed,  reports  dif- 
ferently in  the  Prince's  case ;  but,  his  report  on  this  point  was  declared 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
to  be  erroneous,  and  it  was  disapproved  of  Id  the  last  century  by  Lord 
Hardwicke.  Sir  John  Trelawny  was,  therefore,  wrong  in  denying  that  a 
second  son  of  the  King  would  succeed  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  upon 
the  death,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  of  the  first  son  without  issue,  and 
we  may  perhaps  correctly  and  succinctly  describe  the  qualifications  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  when  we  say  he  must  be  the  son  and  heir-apparent 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  person,  the  Duchy 
is,  pro  tempore,  merged  in  the  crown. 

"  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  may  hereafter  be  a  source  of  anxiety.  The  proposal 
to  charge  the  jointure  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  upon  its  revenues,  to 
the  principle  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  half  assented, 
could  not,  it  is  plain,  be  entertained  without  an  infringement  not  only  o( 
the  private  rights  of  the  Queen,  but  of  those  of  the  possible  future 
Dukes,  the  younger  brethren  of  the  Prince.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
accumulation,  under  present  circumstances,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
during  a  minority  coexistent  with  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would 
produce  two  millions  of  money,  and  render  the  heir  to  the  Crown 
virtually  independent  of  Parliament.  The  danger  may  be  to  as  imaginary, 
but  it  remains  possible,  and  its  existence  should  be  remembered." 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DESCENT  OF  EDWABD  I. 


■e  his  ft 


Gfloft'rejr,  mar. 
Con  stance  of 

Brittany. 


Matilda,  mar.      John,  mar.  2nd 
Hunry,  DnVo  Isabella  of 

of  Saxony.  Angouleme, 


Henry  III.  mar. 
Eleanor  of  Pioyence. 

{Edward  I.  mar. 
1.   Eleanor  of  Castile. 
3.  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IV. 
of  France. 


SCOTTISH    KINGS. 

BRUCE  AND  BALIOL. 


David  I.  King  of  Scotland. 

Henry,  who  died  before  bin  father,  mar. 
Ada,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warrene 

and  Surrey. 


William  the  Lion. 


Margaret,  mar.  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 
Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway. 


i  ofl 


Daroigoil,  mar. 

John  Baliol,  Lord 

of  Galloway. 


Robert  Brace,  Lord  of  Annan-  "I 
dale,  competitor  with  Baliol.     J 


Robert  I.  (alio  Earl  of") 
Carrick),  The  Bruce.   / 
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The  following  list  of  references  is  not  given  as  a  list  of  original 
authorities,  but  solely  as  a  reference  to  the  authors  whom  I  have 
quoted,  and  on  whom  I  have  relied.  I  have  given  them,  partly  to 
enable  those  who  wish,  to  verify  the  quotations,  and  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and  partly  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  study  the  subject  more  fully. 


TtkbeLl's  History  of  England.     Folio,  1700. 


1  ToL  L\  p.  144. 

'"        ,.  93. 

•  ToL  ID.  p.  5 1. 


Some  Account  nf  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,frtm  the  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  13th  Century.    By  T.  Huiiboh  Tdbhjsb.    Svo.    Oxford,  1851.    ToL  I. 

"  The   picture   of  the  state  or  England  is  condensed  principal!}  from  the 

above  work. 

"■  The  same  work.    Vol  II  p.  113. 


Beeves'  Iliitory  of  English  Law. 

"  ToL  II.  p.  94.  |         "  VoL  H.  pp.  98,  99.  |         "Vol.11  p.  10. 

Hittory  of  Wales.    Bj-  B.  B.  Woodward.     Royal  8  yo. 

■*•  Pp.  480  and  57a 

Kafir's  Hittory  of  England.    Folio.     Third  Edition.     London,  1743, 
"  VoL  I.  p.  364. 
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T  riLita'a  Hiitery  of  Scotland.    8to.    Third  Edition,  18*5. 

"  VoL  L  p.  W. 

■        „         1S7.  (quoted  from  He- 

mingford.) 
"        „         194.  (quotation      from 

LangWft.) 
"■       „         S06. 


Live*  of  the  Qut'iu  of  England.    By  Ashes  Steicklutd.    19  Vols.    Port  Si 

-*  Vol.  n.  p.  its. 

Cabtb'i  Hatory  of  England.     Folio,  17(0. 
*  VoL  IL  p.  936. 


Th*  Annuli  of  England,      a  vols.  Oxford,  IB. IS. 
**  VoL  L  p.  339. 

CotiRTHoPa'a  edition,  of  Nioolab's  Peerage.     8»o.  1857. 
**  P.  JOS. 
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LECTURE  FIFTH 

A.D.     1307—27. 

THE   REIGN  OF  EDWARD  THE   SECOND. 

Character  of  King  Edward  thi  Sbcdwd  and  of  bis  Reign. — The  King's 
Affection  for  GaTeetdn.— Hiatorj  of  the  Rise  and  Overthrow  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knight*  Templars. — Evente  from  the  King's  Marriage 
until  the  Death  of  Gaveaton. —  Wars  with  Scotland. —  Quarrels 
between  .the  King  and  the  Barons. —  The  new  Favourites  and  their 
fatal  Influence. —  Murder  of  King  Edward  the  Second. —  Ilia  Wife 
and  laaue. 

Character  of  the  King  and  of  his  Reign. 
The  cruel  murder  of  the  King  whose  history  I  am  Edwi  n. 
now  about  to  relate,  would,  of  itself,  be  enough  to  AjTiaor. 
enlist  our  sympathies  on  his  side,  were  there  anything 
in  his  character,  or  any  act  of  his  reign  traceable 
to  his  own  personal  influence,  that  was  calculated 
either  to  deserve  our  admiration,  or  to  excite  our 
affection.    The  First  and  Third  Edwards  were  both 
great  kings ;  but  Edward  the  Second,  unfortunately,  character 
possessed  no  single  quality  to  make  us  love  or  respect  £^> 
him.     He  was,  in  everything,  the  very  opposite  of  his 
father,  whose  dying  commands  it  was  the  first  act  of 
his  reign  to  disobey.     He  was,  seemingly,  of  an  easy 
disposition,  but  his  yielding  temper  was  only  weak- 
ness, and  his  semblance  of  good  nature  was  rank 
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Edwd.  il  selfishness ;  he  was  disposed  to  make  friendships,  but 
A.D~iaoT  n'8  fondness  for  his  friends  was  so  unnatural,  was  so 
excessive,  that  he  sacrificed  to  them  his  duty  to  bis 
country,  and  the  respect  of  his  subjects.  His  inordinate 
affection  for  his  two  favourites,  Piers  Gaveston,  and  the 
younger  Despenser,  involved  him  in  perpetual  quar- 
rels with  the  barons,  which  certainly,  in  their  result, 
fostered  and  strengthened  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people,  but,  in  their  immediate  effect,  interfered 
seriously  with  the  wars  of  conquest  or  defence  in 
chiefinci-  which  the  country  was  then  engaged.  The  romantic 
dunigm.  incidents  of  Brace's  heroic  exploits,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  famous  order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  give 
an  interest  to  the  history  of  this  reigo,  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  mere  record  of  the  struggles  between 
a  weak  tyrant  and  depraved  favourites,  on  one  side, 
and  selfish  barons  on  the  other.  Cruel  and  lawless 
murders,  and  legal,  but  not  less  cruel,  executions 
were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  and  we  seek  in  vain 
for  a  single  public  man,  of  either  party,  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  whose  character  we  can  contem- 
plate with  pleasure.  All  that  the  barons  cared  for, 
was,  to  gain  more  power  for  themselves,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  King  from  taxing  them  too  heavily,  or 
interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.  In  their  re- 
sistance to  the  King  they  were  influenced  by  their 
own  personal  interests  only :  no  trace  of  large  views, 
or  general  principles  of  government,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  that  corner-stone  of  our  liberties,  the 
Magna  Carta,  is  discoverable  in  their  proceedings. 
But  yet,  while  intending  to  work  only  for  themselves, 
they,  without  dreaming  of  it,  worked  for  the  advan- 
tage of  posterity  also. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  reign,  one  remarkable 
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exception  to  this  charge  of  narrowness,  which,  while  Edwa.n. 
on  the  one  hand  it  proves  the  short-sighted  views  of  a.d.iso7. 
the  barons  in  general,  yet  shows,  on  the  other,  an  Bemwk- 
apparent  enlightenment  of  one  among  them,  worthy  of  SeptiS'to 
a  later  age.      I  allude  to  the  younger  Despenser's  JJEn^i 
attempt  to  limit  and  define  the  power  of  a  king,  which  **  baro™, 
the  barons,  afterwards,  charged  against  him  as  a  crime. 
I  shall  relate  this  incident  in  its  due  course. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  this  reign,  I  shall  now  proceed  with  the 
continuous  history. 

The  King's  affection  for  Gaveston. 

Edward  the  First  died  on  July  1st,  a.d.  1307,  and  h«  «- 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     Before  the  death  of  the  old 
King,  Bruce  bad  been  very  successful  in  Scotland 
against  the  English,  and  the  great  King  therefore, 
though  through  illness  hardly  able  to  move,  had  roused 
himself  for  a  last  struggle  against  his  obstinate  foe; 
but  he  died  in  the  attempt.    Feeling  that  bis  end  was  hu 
near,  he  called  to  him  his  son,  and  made  him  promise,  dying^m- 
by  all  that  was  holy,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  mftnd* 
Bruce,  till  Scotland  lay  at  his  feet ;  to  take  his  father's 
bones  with  him  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  and  as  a  token  of  his  fidelity,  and  not 
to  bury  them  till  the  war  was  crowned  with  success. 
Edward  also  made  his  son  promise  that  his  heart 
should  be  taken  to  the  Holy  Land.    Besides  this  he  He  bid* 
expressly  bade  his  son  not  to  recall  from  exile  one  torewiU 
Piers   Gaveston,   a  profligate  friend  of  the  young  G«™"°n- 
prince.     This  man  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  gentle- 
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Edwd.  n.  man,  who  had  done  great  service  to  the  King,  in  his 
iiuMT.  wars  with  France,  and  he  had  been  brought  up,  from 
his  youth,  with  the  young  prince  as  his  companion. 
He  was  handsome,  skilled  in  anna,  and  of  a  lively 
ready  wit.     But  he  was  licentious  and  depraved,  and 
gave  the  young  prince  ill  advice  and  led  him  into 
evil  habits.     The  old   King  therefore,   in   a  great 
Council,  held  at  Carlisle,  at  the  end  of  February, 
only   a  few  months    before  he  died,   fearing  that 
Gaveston  would  utterly  corrupt  his  son,  had  banished 
him  from  the  kingdom,  and  he  now,  on  his  death-bed, 
Theyonng  bade  his  son  not  to  recall  him.    Every  one  of  these 
^Mjihu    dying  commands  Edward  the  Second  disobeyed,  so 
r',b"'1      soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  father's  body.     He 
at  once  prepared  for  the  late  King's  burial  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  conquer 
Scotland,  and  recalled  Gaveston  from  exile. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  young  King  re- 
turned to  Carlisle,  to_  prepare  for  continuing  the 
war  j  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  marched  to  Dum- 
fries, where  he  received  the  homage  of  some  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  and  then,  marshalling  his  army  in 
three  divisions,  he  seemed  to  make  ready  for  battle. 
Ga.wtoQ  But  Gaveston,  obeying  without  delay  the  young 
tbe*King/  King's  summons,  suddenly  returned  from  exile ; 
and  Edward,  at  once,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  lead- 
ing the  army  in  person.  He  received  Gaveston 
with  extravagant  marks  of  affection,  called  him  his 
brother,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Having 
resolved  to  return  to  England,  he  appointed  Aymer 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  guardian  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  "  leaving  with  him  powers  to 
give  what  terms  he  thought  fit  to  all  the  Scots  that 
would  submit,  except  such  as  had  been  concerned  in 
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Comyn's  murder,  or  in  promoting  the  last  insur-  Edwa.n. 
rection."1  a.dTTm.7. 

The  war  with  Scotland  was  carried  on,  but  with-  w«  with 
out  skill  or  energy,  for  seven  years.  The  master  unguium, 
mind  of  the  great  King  no  longer  directed  its  man- 
agement, and  the  changeable  caprices  of  his  son,  who 
appointed  six  different  Governors  of  Scotland  during 
one  year,  weakened  the  spirit  of  the  invaders,  till  at 
last,  the  fatal  battle  of  Bannockburn  seated  Bruce 
firmly  on  the  throne. 

I  shall  reserve  the  history  of  those  wars  till  I 
reach  the  period  at  which  that  battle  was  fought,  and 
in  the  meantime  proceed  with  the  personal  history  of 
the  King,  and  the  events  which  happened  in  England. 

On  his  return  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  his  Honwui 
reign,  Edward  continued  to  heap  favours  on  Gaveston.  oSS^t? 
Early  in  November,  he  married  him  to  his  niece 
Margaret  de  Clare,  sister  of  the  young  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  daughter  of  his  own  sister,  Joanna  of 
Acre,  who  had  married  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  former 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  He  also  granted  him  the  hon- 
ours, or  great  manors,  of  Wallingford,  St.  Valery,  and 
Knaresbo rough  ;  the  chase  of,  or  right  of  hunting 
over,  Dartmoor;  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall,  and  all 
the  estates  of  Edmund,  late  Earl  of  Cornwall.  He 
made  him  his  Secretary,  and  created  him  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England.1 

The  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  and  other 
barons  who  afterwards  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
King  and  his  favourite,  concurred  in  these  acts  of 
the  King.*  They  did  not  yet  know  their  sovereign's 
character.  All  these  foolish  favours  puffed  up  Gaves-  o^Mton 
ton  with  insolent  pride,  and  he  amused  himself  and  {£££!. ** 
the  King,  by  turning  the  barons  into  ridicule.     He 
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Edwd.  n.  gave  them  nicknames,  calling  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
JUM807.  "The  Stage  Player"  and  "  The  Old  Hog;"  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  "Joseph  the  Jew;"  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  "  The  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  "  and  "  The 
Black  Dog  of  the  Wood."  In  an  old  play,  on  the 
life  and  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  by  Marlow, 
these  scurrilous  practices  of  the  King  and  his  favourite 
are  thus  alluded  to78 : 

Whilst  others  walk  below,  the  King  and  he 
From  out  a  window  laugh  at  such  as  we, 
And  float  our  train,  and  jest  at  our  attire. 

Gaveston  Gaveston  also  gave  much  offence  to  the  barons, 

tourna*  by  overcoming  them  at  a  great  tournament,  held 
WaUiM  early  in  December,  at  his  castle  of  Wallingford,  to 
ford.  which  he  invited  various  foreign  knights,  highly 
skilled  in  this  warlike  sport,  who  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  English ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  himself  of  treachery  also  to  secure  victory  to 
his  side.  "Hearing  that  a  party  of  brave  knights 
were  coming  to  join  his  adversaries,  he  went  pri- 
vately out  of  the  place  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
knights,  attacked  and  dispersed  them."4 

The  regular  course  of  the  history  must  here  be 
interrupted  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
overthrow  of  the  famous  order  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars; for  it  was  in  this  year,  a.d.  1307,  that  measures 
for  their  destruction  were  firat  taken. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Overthrow  of  tfie  Order 
of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Dettrac-  The  year  a.d.  1307  is  memorable  for  the  destruc- 
ordsrof  tion  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  after  it 
SjJjKL    had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  200  years. 
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The  abolition  of  the  order  in  France  was  accom-  Edwd.  il 
plished  by  Philip  the  Fair,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope  ajmsot. 
Clement  V.,  a  mean-spirited  prelate,  whom  Philip  had 
raised  to  the  Papacy,  as  a  compliant  tool  to  work  with. 
Blasphemy,  and  crimes  of  the  most  revolting  nature, 
were  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were  not  proved  j  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  charges  were 
false  as  applied  to  the  order  in  general,  and  that  their 
enormous  wealth  was  the  temptation  to  their  destruc- 
tion by  the  King  of  France. 

The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  instituted  origin  of 
in  the  year  a.d.  1118,  about  twenty  years  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  first  Crusaders.  Originally 
nine  noble  knights,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  siege,  banded  themselves  together  to  protect 
the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  Baldwin  II.,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  granted  them  a  place  of  habitation  within 
the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  on 
Mount  Moriah.  They  were  thence  known  as  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  soon,  however, 
became  necessary  for  these  knights  to  add  to  their 
numbers,  and  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  against  the  Mahometans;  and  Hugh 
de  Payens  was  chosen  as  their  first  leader,  under  the 
title  of  Master  of  the  Temple.  In  a.d.  1128,  Pope 
Honorius  V.  constituted  them  a  religious  order,  under 
rules  of  the  greatest  strictness. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  history  of 
the  heroic  doings  of  these  Knights  Templars  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Crusades :  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  their  wealth  and  renown  increased  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  Sovereigns  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
order,  money  and  lands  were  granted  to  them  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  the  devoted  bravery  of  the 
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Edwd.n.  Red  Cross  Knights  was  famous  throughout  Chris- 
a.d.1307.  tendom. 

ThoCh™-      At  length,  in  the  year  a.d.   1299,  the  Templars 
ven  out  of  were  signally    defeated   by  the    Saracens,    and   the 
mndeon?    Christians  were  utterly  driven  from  the  Holy  Land. 
SSrHf1"  ^  hopes  of  regaining  possession  of  Palestine  were 
the  order,    now  entirely  given  up,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  instituted  was  at 
an  end.     Had  their  services  still  been  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  or  had 
their  enormous  wealth  been  still  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  soldiers  defending  Christianity  against  Islatn- 
isin,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  Philip  to 
have  accomplished    their    destruction.      But    their 
course  having  been  run,  Philip  could  rob  them  with 
impunity  ;   and  the    charges   brought  against  them 
tended  to  stifle  sympathy  for  their  fate. 
Crimes  As  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  no  sufficient 

them  »b-W  ground  for  believing  that  the  crimes  imputed  to  them 
""^nttihe  were  characteristic  of  the  order ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
order,  bat   that  individuals  among  them  may  have  been  tainted 
daaii'nwr   with  Eastern  vices,  and  the  rules  which  they  swore  to 
goTitj1!™11   0Dey  required  such  superhuman  virtue,  that  it  is 
probable  some  of  them  may  have  been  tempted,  by 
the  impossible  austerities  required  of  them,  to  fall 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity.     Some  pretence 
of  justice  may  therefore  have  been  put  forward  in 
Origin  of    pronouncing  their   condemnation.       The    charge   of 
tuionor     blasphemy,  too,  may  have  had  some  apparent  founda- 
phUmr       tion,  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  some 
of  their  ceremonies.     Thus,  it  was  stated,  that  when 
a  knight  was  admitted  to  the  order,  be  was  compelled 
to  express  his  disbelief  in  Our  Saviour,  and  even  to 
spit  on  the  Cross.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  obliged 
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to  do  this  three  times;  but  the  meaning  of  these  acts  Edwd.iL 
was,  that  every  candidate  for  admission  was  regarded  a.d7iso7. 
as  a  sinner  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that,  to  betoken 
this,  he  denied  his  Saviour  three  times,  like  St.  Peter, 
and  that  it  was  represented  thus  as  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  to  raise  the  degraded  sinner  to 
a  pinnacle  of  Christian  purity. 

Confession  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them  was  ex-  confession 
torted  from  the  Templars  by  tortures  of  horrible  w^T^T 
barbarity ;  and  the  victims  were  given  to  understand  £JJ^J 
that  confession  would  be  followed  by  pardon,  while 
persistence  in  the  assertion  of  innocence  would  be 
looked  on  as  an  aggravation  of  their  crimes. 

In  England,  it  was  long  before  torture  was  made  Edww4  L 
use  of  to  force  the  Templars  to  confess;  but  both  twan 
Edward  II.  and  his  father  were  actuated  by  the  same  "i"8  *e  , 

"  property  of 

motives  in  attacking  the  order.  Shortly  after  the  theTem- 
total  loss  of  Palestine,  Edward  I.  seized  and  appro-  p  ""* 
priated  to  his  own  use  the  moneys  accumulated  by 
the  Templars,  alleging  that  the  purpose  for  which 
their  property  had  been  granted  to  them  no  longer 
existed  ;  and  Edward  II.,  on  his  accession,  went  with 
his  minion  Gaveston  to  the  Temple  in  London,  and 
carried  off  a  large  amount  of  treasure  belonging  to 
the  order. 

So  soon  as  Philip  the  Fair  had  issued  orders  for  ft>nip  of 
the  seizure  of  all  the  Knights  Templars  in  France,  he  Qrgea  tha 
wrote  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  urging  {^-f^ 
them  to  follow  his  example,  and,  among  others,  to  toinjoriwu 
Edward  II.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.     The  piws. 
young  King  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  charges 
against  the  Templars,  but  summoned  the  seneschal 
of  Agen  in  Guienne,  the  originator  of  them,  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  examined 
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Edwd.  n.  as  to  their  truth.    The  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that, 
a.d7i3ot.  on  tne  ^th  December,  a.d.  1307,  Edward  wrote  to 
Edward      the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Sicily, 
nK*"      expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  charges,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the 
Tin  Pope   Pope.      But  the  Pope  had  issued  a  bull,  a  short 
JSS5SIS™"  time  previously,  calling  on   Edward  to  arrest  all 
and  Ed-     ^ne  Templars  in  his  dominions ;  and,  on  receipt  of 
yield*,       the  bull,  the  King,  either  believing  iu  their  guilt,  or 
hoping  to  get  possession  of  their  wealth,  promised 
obedience. 
Tempi**        On  the  8th  of  January,  a.d.  1308,  the  Templars  in 
EnSurf111  all  parts  of  England  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  their 
noJ%th  property  was  seized  by  the  King.     Then  followed 
A.D.130S.  scenes  as  lamentable,  and  as  terrible,  as  those  which 
were  simultaneously  taking  place  in  France.  Warriors 
who  had  fought  to  the  last  in  the  Holy  Land — grey- 
headed knights  never  before  suspected  of  crime — 
were  brought  up  before  the  Pope's  inquisitors,  the 
Archbishop    of   Canterbury,    and    the    Bishops    of 
London  and  Lincoln,  and  accused  of  a  long  series  of 
crimes.     In  the  meanwhile,  a  general  scramble  for 
their  property  took  place,    and    the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ordered  a  papal  bull  to  be  published, 
threatening    excommunication    on    all    those    who 
should   protect,   or  show  the  least  kindness  to  a 
Templar, 
The  pri.         The  prisoners,  one  and  all,  indignantly  denied  the 
dmrtha     t™th  °^  *^e  accusations.   Witnesses  were  brought  for- 
tbecbar      war^  against  them  ;  but  they  could  only  say  that  they 
brought     thought  the  myBtery  and  secresy  of  their  ceremonies 
them!        were  owing  to  bad  motives,  or  that  they  had  heard 
that  they  had  done  such  and  such  things.     But  the 
Pope  was  not  thus  to  be  baffled,  and  Edward  was  not 
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the  man  to  resist  his  iniquitous  tyranny.  Torture  Edwd.ii. 
was  ordered  to  be  applied.  The  Pope  wrote  to  aJmsos 
Edward,  upbraiding  hira  for  preventing  the  inquisi-  The  Pope 
tors  from  applying  the  rack.  Edward  weakly  and  to"^"1*1 
wickedly  yielded,  and  sent  orders  to  the  Constable  of  ^1^1ba 
the  Tower  to  deliver  up  the  Templars  to  the  in-  "»><i  &&. 
quisitors,  to  do  with  them  as  they  might  please.  jieida. 

The  prisoners,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  prison 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  were  broken  down  by  the 
misery  they  had  endured,  were  brought  up  before  the 
inquisitors,  and  again  asked  to  confess  their  crimes. 

They  knew  that,  if  they  confessed,  they  would  at  They  win 
once  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  con-  j£B"i*fnn0. 
fess,  they  would  be  tortured :  but  yet,  one  and  all  <*nc*. 
utterly  denied  the  truth  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
them. 

At  length  torture  produced  its  effect.  One  after  bat « 
another,  the  prisoners  admitted  the  truth  of  the  '^idh,hej 
charges  brought  against  them,  and  were  pardoned. 
To  this  general  submission  there  were  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  only  one  of  note  being  William  de 
la  More,  the  Master  of  the  Temple  in  England,  who 
died  in  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  persisting,  to  his 
last  breath,  in  the  innocence  of  his  order. 

In  France,  more  courage  was  shown  by  the  pri-  in  France 
soners.     It  may  be  that  in  England,  the  King  dared  tbTpi?- 
not  put  to  death  any  of  the  accused  Templars ;  but  it  *?ae™ def' 
is  certain  that,  while  in  England  none  suffered  death  mrem. 
rather  than  confess   themselves  guilty,   in  France 
there  were  multitudes  who  endured  horrible  mortal 
agonies,   slow   burnings    and   torture,  rather   than 
do  so.      Jacques  de  Molay,  the  Grand   Master  of  Death  of 
the  order,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  had  yielded,  Mnste™" 
and  was  called  on  to  renew  publicly  the  confession  of 
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Edird.  il  guilt  extorted  from  him  by  torture.  But  the  moment 
a.dT«08.  °f  weakness  had  passed  away,  and,  although  he  well 
knew  the  terrible  fate  that  would  befall  him,  on 
being  called  on  to  avow  his  guilt  in  the  face  of  an 
assembled  multitude,  he  rose  triumphantly,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  the  pain  of  torture  that  had  caused 
him  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  him, 
asserting  his  innocence,  and  denouncing  his  judges, 
till  be  was  interrupted  and  hurried  back  to  prison. 
The  next  day  he  was  slowly  burnt  to  death. 
They  mart  Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  great  order;  and 
tao«eM*d  fr°m  tne  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  mode  in 
which  their  trial  was  conducted,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  whether  they 
were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  charges  were  utterly 
unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  proof  which,  in  a  modern 
court  of  justice,  would  for  an  instant  weigh  against 
them." 

Events  from  the  King's  Marriage  until  the  Death  of 
Gaveston. 
ad.  1308.      At  the  end  of  January  in  the  following  year,  the 
King;«       King  went  to  France  to  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of 
to  bZii  Philip  the  Fourth  (called  the  Fair),  King  of  France, 
or  Fru.ce.  gne  wa8  0D]y  8jxteen  u  yearg  0\^  but  was  considered 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  time.    The 
King  sailed  from  Dover  on  the  22nd  of  January,  was 
married,  with  great  splendour,  at  Boulogne  on  the 
28th,  and  returned  to  England  on  the  7th  of  February. 
Caw  of    "  This  marriage  was  the  cause  of  the  longest  and 
8  ""*■  bloodiest  wars  that  ever  desolated  France,  for  it  was 
in  her  name  that  Edward  the  Third  made  claims  to 
the  throne  of  France."16 

Although  the  King  was  absent  from  England  for 
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little  more  than  a  fortnight,  yet  he  appointed  Gaves-  mwi.  n. 
ton  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  during  his  absence,  a.dTisos. 
.  giving  him  power  to  control  all  Church  preferments,  G»™«on 
and  granting  to  him  feudal  rights  not  usually  con-  guardian 
ceded  to  guardians,  though  of  royal  family.8  On  £[ngdom. 
his  return,  when  the  ^eat  men  of  the  kingdom  came  On  the 
to  meet  him  at  Dover,  he  received  none  with  such  SJnhJ*" 
affection  as  he  beBtowed   on   his  minion  Gaveston,  ?."*?"' 

'    the  MTODt 

"giving  him  the  sumptuous  presents  of  fine  horses,  byhiiiote 
rings,  jewels  and  other  curiosities  of  great  value  t«mod.' 
presented  to  him  by  the  King  of  France  on  bis  mar- 
riage."6 All  these  injudicious  follies  exasperated  the 
nobles  to  such  a  degree  that  tbey  demanded  Gaves- 
ton's  banishment,  threatening  to  stop  the  King's 
coronation,  unless  he  yielded  to  their  demands. 

The  King,  accordingly,  promised,  that,  at  the  next  King  pro- 
Parliament,  he  would  yield   whatever  they  should  J^nd- 
require  of  him;  and  the  barons  then  consented  to  n,BnL 
the  King  and  his  Queen   being  crowned  at  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  23rd  of  February.     But  still, 
the  King's  madness  and  Gaveston's  insolence  could 
not  be  kept  within    bounds.      Edward    appointed  Hi»«.ro- 
Gaveston  to  carry  the  crown  before  him  at  the  coro- 
nation, and  Gaveston   insulted  the  nobles,  by  the 
superior  splendour  of  his  apparel,    "  being  dressed 
finer  than  the  King  himself." ''    The  coronation  oath 
taken  by  the  King  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Bishop  of  Winchester.     '  Sir,  will  you  keep  Coron»- 
and  confirm  by  your  Oath  to  the  people  of  England,  "on 
the  laws  established  by  the  pious  Kings  your  pre- 
decessors,   and  particularly    the  laws,  customs,  and 
liberties,  granted  to  the  clergy  and  people,  by  the 
glorious  St.  Edward,  your  predecessor  ?' 

"  King.     *  I  will,  and  promise  it.' 
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Edwd.  n.       "  Bishop.     *  Sir,  will  you  preserve  to  God,  to  Holy 
A-oTisoa.  Church,  to  the  clergy  and  people,  the  peace  of  God, 
fully  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  ?' 
"  King.    '  I  will.' 

"  Bishop.   *  Sir,  will  you  cause  to  .be  observed  in  all 
your  judgements,  right  and  justice  with  discretion, 
in  mercy  and  in  truth,  as  far  as  you  are  able  ? ' 
"  King.     '  I  will.' 

u  Bishop.  '  Sir,  will  you  promise  to  keep,  and  cause 
to  be  kept,  the  laws  and  statutes  that  the  com- 
munity of  your  kingdom  shall  judge  fit  to  enact, 
and  will  you  defend  and  protect  them  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  ? ' 

"  King.     *  I  do  promise  it.' " 
iibcrti*         From  this  oath  it  will  be  seen  that  the  liberties  of 
AwmEd-    tne  nati°n  were  not  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
r^ftfl"    Magna  Carta,  but  from  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  that  they  were  therefore  only  con- 
firmed by  Magna  Carta. 
The  barons        The  barons  now,  having  no  belief  in  the  King's 
Se*(E*"      promises,  determined  to  seize  Gaveston,  and  they 
hunted  him  over  half  the  kingdom.     The  only  one 
among  them,  who   still  adhered  to  the  King,  was 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  father  of  the  King's  future 
favourite.18 
Gareiton        Gaveston  went  first  to  his  castle  at  Wallingford, 
their  ft™,    and  then,  fearing  he  was  not  safe  there,  fled  to  the 
King  at  Windsor.     The  barons,  being  unable  to  find 
him,  held  a  great  meeting  at  Northampton  to  con- 
sider the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  "  threatening  those 
who  should  neglect  to  come  in  to  them,  with  no  less 
than  the  plundering  and  destroying  of  their  houses 
and  estates."  M    Here  it  was  agreed  that  "  if  the  King 
does  not  govern  according  to  reason,  the  barons  are 
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bound  by  their  oath  to  bring  him  back  to  reason."  l9  Edwin. 
Edward  now  got  frightened,  and  summoned  a  Par-  A.fuso9. 
liament,  which  met  at  Westminster  in  the  spring. 
The  King  still  tried  to  protect  his  favourite,  but  the 
Parliament  decreed,  that  he  should  be  banished  from 
the  kingdom  for  ever.    Edward  obtained  leave  how-  Gaston 
ever  for  Gaveston  to  go  to   Ireland,  of  which  he  mibjia, 
appointed  him  Governor,  and  such  was  the  infatua-  ^irei™!. 
tion    of    this   wretched    King,   that    he    went  with 
Gaveston  to  Bristol,  from  whence  the  minion  era- 
barked  for  Ireland. 

During  this  period  the  whole  government  of  the  Ttwkiog'i 
kingdom  went  on  badly.     Bruce,  as  you  will  shortly  wnmcnt 
hear,  continued  to  gain  more  and  more  power  in  Scot-  ™a^ 
land,  the  crown  property  in  England  was  being  wasted,  v"*0***- 
and  the  course  of  justice  was  interfered  with.     The 
barons  complained,  among  other  things,  that  the  King's 
purveyors  took  all  kinds  of  provisions  without  pay- 
ment; that  additional  duties  had  been  laid  on  wine, 
on  cloth,  and  on  other  foreign  produce ;  that  the  coin 
was  debased;  that  the  King's  officers  held  pleas  which 
did  not  fall  under  their  cognizance,  and  exercised 
authority  beyond  the  "verge,"  that  is,  a  circuit  of 
twelve  leagues  round  the  King's  person.  The  meaning 
of  this  grievance  was,  that  the  King's  own  personal 
officers   usurped  the  settlement  of    complaints,  and 
the  granting  or  withholding  relief,  which  belonged 
properly  to  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  Crown. 

But  Edward  paid  no  attention  to  such  matters. 
All  he  cared  for  was  the  society  of  Gaveston,  and  at 
a  Parliament  held  in  the  spring  he  tried  to  get  leave 
for  his  return  from  exile.  But  the  Parliament  would 
agree  neither  to  this,  nor  to  GaveBton's  retaining  the 
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Edwd.n.  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  it  was  only  on  the  con- 
a.dTTsob.  urination  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forests,  that  Parliament  consented  to  grant  the  King 
*'the  25th  penny  of  all  their  personal  estates.'"9 
Shortly  afterwards  (on  July  26th),  Edward  held  a 
Council  or  Parliament,  at  Stamford,  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  to  resist  Bruce's  progress  in  Scotland, 
and  at  this  Parliament  the  King  contrived,  by  promi- 
sing redress  of  the  barons'  grievances,  to  obtain  leave 
for  Gaveston  to  remain  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Gaveston 
had  now  been  living  in  banishment  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  in  great  splendour  and  power.  The  King 
could  bear  his  absence  no  longer,  and,  without  con- 
sulting his  Parliament,  he  sent  to  him  to  return,  and 
G*TMton*i  even  went  to  Chester  to  meet  him.  On  his  return, 
Ittaza-  »  Edward  received  him  with  transports,  which  con- 
vinced all  the  world  that  he  loved  him  to  distraction, 
and  carried  him  to  Langley  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
kept  him  some  time  to  himself;  not  caring  to  be  di- 
verted by  the  Queen,  his  ministers,  or  others,  a  moment 
from  enjoying  his  company."  8  This  greatly  disgusted 
the  barons,  who  appointed  tournaments  in  diflerent 
places,  in  order  to  get  their  partisans  together,  and 
concert  measures  for  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
Gaveston.  The  King,  fearing  the  barons  would 
thereby  gain  too  great  power  over  him,  put  down 
these  tournaments  by  proclamation.8 
Hi«  pro-  Soon  after  Gaveston's  return,  on  October  the  18th, 
wn"dT  *  the  King  held  a  Council  at  York,  at  which  Gaveston 
tiebttOM.  was  present  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Lancaster,  Oxford,  Lin- 
coln and  Arundel40  refused  to  attend.  These  barons 
were  probably  absent  from  the  council  at  Stamford, 
at  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  Gaveston   might 
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remain  Earl  of  Cornwall,  but,  granting  even  that  they  ejw j.  ii. 
were  bound  by  the  act  of  the  barons  who  were  present,  ,  ~ 
Gaveaton's  unauthorised  return  to  England,  was  a 
sufficient  justification  of  their  refusal  to  attend  a 
council,  at  which  he  was  present.     The  King,  how-  The  King 
ever,  still  continued  his  depraved  affection  for  this  money*™ 
favourite,  who  abused  the  King's  weakness  to  such  ^,'j^"1' 
an  extent,  that  "he  had  not  sometimes  wherewithal  dnceithe 
to  defray  the  usual  expenses  of  his  family,  and  the  .bUn'ia 
Queen  herself  was  so  straitened  for  her  necessary  nee  ' 
allowance,  that  she  was  forced   to  write   letters  of 
complaint  to  her  father  the  King  of  France."41 

The    barons   now  became   so  enraged,  that  they  TheWon* 
threatened  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  King,  if  he  n-wron. 
did  not  banish  Gaveston.     The  King,  however,  instead 
of  yielding  to  their  just  complaints,  consulted  Gaves- 
ton as  to  what  he  should  do,  and,  by  his  advice,  he 
sent  over  to  his  dominions  in  Gascony  for  soldiers. 
Three  hundred   horse  were  accordingly  Bent   forth 
from  thence,  to  march  through  France  on  their  way 
to  England.    But  the  King  of  France,  moved  doubt- 
less by  bis  daughter's  complaints,  refused  to  allow  them 
to  pass  through  his  kingdom,  and  they  were  therefore  AD 
obliged  to  return.    At  length,  the  King  was  forced  to  tj,b  King 
yield,  and,  at  a  Parliament  held  on  the  16th  of  March,  yield*- 
in  the  following  year,  he  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  "Ordainers,"  to  reform  the  «Oi&in- 
kingdom.     The  oath  which  they  took  to  the  King  was  J3^£" 
"  that  their  ordinances  should  be  made  to  the  honour 
of  God,  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  holy  Church, 
and  to  the  honour  of  us,  and  to  our  profit,  and  to  the 
profit  of  our  people,  according  to  right  and  reason, 
and  the  oath  which  we  took  at  our  coronation."50 
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Ed«d.  ir.    The  ordainers  consisted  of  one  archbishop,  six  bishops, 

a.dTi3U.  eight  earls,  and  six  barons." 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ordainers,  was  a  violent  means  of  redressing 
the  grievances  under  which  the  barons  were  suffering, 
but  experience  had  shown  that  no  less  resolute  mea- 
sures would  be  of  any  avail,  and  it  was  more  reason- 
able than  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  principle  it  was 
Bimilar  to  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  Magna 
Carta ;  and,  indeed,  the  Reform  Bill  of  a.d.  1830, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  modern  result  of  a  '  Com- 
mittee of  Ordainers.'  The  Ordinances  of  a.d.  1311 
do  not  lay  down  general  principles,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Magna  Carta,  for  their  object  was  rather 
to  compel  obedience  to  existing,  than  establish  new 
principles  for  the  security  of  liberty,  nor  do  they, 
like  the  Reform  Bill  of  a.d.  1830,  attempt  to  adapt 
the  admitted  principles  of  government  to  the  exi- 
gences of  advancing  civilisation ;  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, entitled  to  our  approval,  as  the  result  of 
peaceable  measures  to  counteract  the  tyrannic  folly 
of  the  King. 

The  King       In  September  the  King   invaded    Scotland  ;  but 

tail\  Bruce  utterly  despised  him,  and  said  "  that  he  was 
more  afraid  of  the  bones  of  his  father,  even  when 
dead,  than  he  was  of  the  son,  though  living ;  and  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  get  half  a  foot  of  land 
from  Edward  the  First,  than  a  kingdom  from  his 
successor." 10 

Edward  had  some  trifling  successes,  but  gained  no 
lasting  victory.  When  winter  came  on,  early  in 
November,  he  retired  to  Berwick,  and  the  Scots,  at 
once,  regained  all  they  had  lost  during  the  previous 
two  months. 
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Tbe  King  remained  at  Berwick,  with  his  Queen,  Bdwd.iL 
till  the  end  of  the  following  July,  when  he  returned  ajxmii 
to  London,  sending  Gaveston  to  invade  Scotland  by  bntronnu 
the  East  Coast,  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  Perth,  J^E! 
while  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Surrey  tried  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  Forest  of  Selkirk.     These 
expeditions  had  but  little  success. 

Edward  returned  to  London  at  the  request  of  the  Orfi- 
Ordainers,  who  had  completed  their  task,  and  who  now  J^^ed. 
called  on  him  to  hold  a  Parliament,  to  confirm  their 
ordinances.     The  Parliament  met  accordingly  on  the 
8th  of  August,  when  the  ordinances  were  confirmed.  Their  jmt 
They  appear  to  have  been  most  just  and  reasonable,  c  ■""*"■ 
and  related  principally  to  measures  for  preventing  the 
waste  of  the  revenue,  for  repealing  excessive  duties 
on  wine,  wool,  hides,  &c,  and  securing  that  the  cus- 
toms duties  should  be  collected  by  subjects,  and  not 
farmed  out  to  foreigners,  such  as  the  Italian  brothers 
Frescobaldi;  for  preventing  the  reckless  granting 
away  of  Crown  property  to  favourites,  and  the  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  course  of  justice. 

The  Parliaments  in  those  days  did  not  restrict  Pariis- 
themselves  to  the  granting  of  taxes  and  making  of  ™ei"tnot 
laws,  but  were  also,  to  a  great  extent,  courts  of  justice  E^**- 
and  appeal.*1    "With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  securing  madeiaw* 
the  most  upright  and  speedy  administration  of  justice,  comwU 
it  was  ordained,  in  the  29th  clause,  that  "Inasmuch  i^^Md 
as  many  people  are  delayed  of  their  demands  in  the 
King's  Court  (that  is,  the  King's  Bench),  because  the 
parties  allege  they  ought  not  to  answer  the  demand- 
ant without  the  King's  consent,  and  also  many  of  the 
people  are  grieved  by  the  King's  officers  against  right, 
of  which  grievances  they  can  have  no  redress,  but 
by  frequent  Parliaments;  for  remedy  hereof  be  it 
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Edwd.n.  ordained  that  the  King  hold  a  Parliament  once  every 
AjTisn.  y**r»  OT  twice  if  there  be  need,  and  in  convenient 
place;  and  in  those  Parliaments,  the  Pleas  which 
had  been  so  delayed,  and  those  wherein  the  Justices 
should  be  of  divers  opinions,  should  be  recorded  and 
determined."  It  was  also  ordained  that  the  Great 
-  "  Charter  be  kept  in  alt  its  points,"  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  other  of  the  King's  officers,  should  be 
OvrMtcm  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  that  Gaveston  should 
IVhlx.  be  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever.  The  reasons  for 
Gaveston 's  banishment  were  set  forth  most  elaborately, 
and  show  that  the  King  had  indeed  lavished  favours 
on  him  most  excessively,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
subjects.  Finally  it  was  ordained  that  one  bishop, 
two  earls,  and  two  barons  should  be  appointed  in 
every  Parliament,  "to  hear  and  determine  all  the 
complaints  of  those  that  will  impeach  the  King's 
ministers,  whosoever  they  are,  for  doing  anything 
contrary  to  these  ordinances."  M 

One  would  have  thought   that  the   solemn   and 

important  arrangements,  made  by  these  ordinances, 

would  have  roused  the  King  to  a  sense  of  his  duty, 

but  we  shall  soon  see  that  he  was  "  irreclaimable."  " 

In  compliance  with  the  ordinances,  Gaveston  went 

to  France  in  the  beginning  of  November,  a.d.  1311, 

but  he  soon  left  that  country  for  Flanders,  thinking 

himself  not  safe  in  France,  "  because  that  the  King 

hated  him  on  the  Queen  his  daughter's  account."  ** 

The  King        The  Parliament  which  confirmed  the  ordinances 

Ihl'ordl    »at  for  nearly  two  months,  having  great  difficulty  in 

t^rf^-but  bringing  the  King  to  agree  to  them :   at  last   he 

mody.       did   so,  but    "  only  under  a    private    protestation 

againBt  them,  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  contained 

anything  to  his  damage  or  prejudice,  or  contrary  to 
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the  Commission  granted  to  the  Ordainers,  all  such  Edwd.ir. 
things  should  be  looked  upon  as  not  granted  or  con-  a.d7i3h. 
firmed  by  him."*6 

At  the  barons'  request,  they  were  then  allowed  to 
return  to  their  own  countries,  but  they  were  reassem- 
bled at  the  end  of  November.     They  threatened  then 
to  come  armed,  having  no  confidence  in  the  King's 
observing  the  ordinances47,  but  they  were  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  "the  King.     In  the  meantime  Gaveston  Gannon 
found  himself  "  uueasie  "  **  in  Flanders,  and  was  bold  JUH^aa, 
and  foolish  enough  to  return  to  England.     The  King, 
expecting  his  return,  again  prorogued  the  Parliament, 
and  went  to  York  to  meet  him.     He  kept  his  Christ- 
mas there,  in   company  with    Gaveston  and  other 
foreigners.     This  greatly  disgusted  the  Queen  and 
the  barons,  who  "  now  saw  the  King  to  be  irreclaim- 
able."49   Edward  tried  to  justify  his  reception  of 
Gaveston,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  protested  against 
the  ordinances,  and  in  February  (a.d.  1312)  he  issued  AJXian. 
declarations  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England,  stating 
that  Gaveston  had  been  banished  contrary  to  law, 
and  commanding  them  to  restore  to  him  his  lands, 
with  the  profits  thereof.     Finding  that  these  decla- 
rations produced  no  effect,  he  offered  to  treat  with 
the  barons  concerning  the  ordinances.     This  they 
of  course  refused,  and  handed  themselves  together  to 
resist  the  King.     They  did   this  very  unwillingly, 
being  "  loath  to  raise  a  civil  war  against  the  King. 
Yet  when  they  had  considered  the  dangers  on  both  The  be- 
sides, and  found  that  so  long  as  the  favourite  lived,  J"^^ 
the  kingdom  could  have  no  peace,  nor  the  King  any  together  to 
money,  nor  yet  the  Queen  enjoy  his  conjugal  affection,  King. 
they  at  last  resolved  to  endure  the  worst  that  could 
happen,"60  rather  than  submit.      They  again  held 
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Ed*d.  n.  "  tournaments  in  several  places,  to  get  each  a  body  of 
AJXisik.  knights  together,  with  as  little  suspicion  as  possible." " 
The  Ewi        The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  "  one  of  the  most  considerable 
bid»'5w     of  the  party,  as  well  for  his  birth  and  high  offices, 
Pewter   aa  f°r  n'S  a8e  an^  experience,"  sent  for  his  son-in-law, 
tohoad      the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third, 
uitanca.     and  cousm-german  to  the  King,  and  "conjured  him, 
in  the  strongest  and  most  moving  terms,"  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  remove  from  the  King's  person  the 
foreign  ministers  and  favourites,  and  to  procure  the 
observance  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  he  advised  him 
to  join  heartily  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  best  able 
to  carry  on  the  important  undertaking."     The  Earl 
of  Lincoln  died  soon  after  giving  his  son-in-law  this 
advice,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  then  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Hereford, 
Pembroke,  and  Arundel,  to  bring  the  King  to  reason. 
They  de-        Xne  ena"  was  now  approaching,  but  the  King  was 
currender    too  infatuated  with  love  lor  his  wretched  favourite  to 
«,to^.       discern  the  signs  of  the  coming  storm.     The  barons 
sent  respectfully  to  the  King,  who  still  remained  at 
York,  to  demand    that   Gaveston  should   again  be 
The  King   banished,  or  delivered  up  to  them.     The  King  took 
veston  flee  no  notice  of  their  demand,  but  fled  with  Gaveston  to 
No^h.       Newcastle-on-Tyne,  taking  the  Queen  with  him.     The 
barons,  having  raised  an  army,  marched  towards  that 
city,  whereupon    the  King,  not  daring  to  trust  the 
garrison,  fled  with  Gaveston  to  Scarborough,  "  which 
he  deemed  his  best  fortress  in  the  north,"25  leaving 
the  Queen  at  Tynemouth,  notwithstanding  her  en- 
The  King   treaties  and  tears.     He  left  Gaveston  at  Scarborough, 
veston  to    and  then  went  on  to  York,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising 
ro«hT      forces  to  resist  the  barons.    The  barons  entered  New- 
castle on  the  very  day  that  the  King  and  Gaveston 
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escaped  from  it,  and  seized  whatever  was  left  there  by  Edwd.  il 
them,  for  their  haste  had  not  permitted  them  to  carry  Ajiaaia. 
away  anything.    In  Gaveston's  baggage  were  found 
many  jewels  belonging  to  the  crown,  of  which  an 
exact  inventory  was  taken,  that  an  account  might  be 
given  of  them  thereafter.    As  soon  as  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  was  informed  of  the  King's  departure  from 
Scarborough,  and  of  his  leaving  Gaveston  there,  be 
sent  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren  to  besiege 
that  castle,  while  he  himself  marched  with  the  rest  of  Scwbo- 
his  army  towards  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  so  as  to  SJjS  ^j 
frustrate  any  attempt  of  the  King  to  raise  an  army  the  buoaB- 
for  the  relief  of  Scarborough.     Pembroke  and  Warren 
soon  compelled  Gaveston  to  surrender  himself  a  pri- 
soner to  them,  on  condition  of  his  life  being  spared. 
He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Pern-  oaTMion 
broke,  who  carried  him  towards  Wallingford,  Gave-  JJS3?*" 
ston's  own  castle,  where  he  intended  to  keep  him 
in  safety,  till  it  was  settled  what  should  be  done 
with  him.     When,  however,  he  arrived  at  Dedding- 
ton,  about  four  miles  from  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  availed  himself  of  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  seize  Gaveston, 
and  carry  him  off  to  Warwick  Castle.     "  The  black  ud  ta  w. 
dog  of  the  wood"  was  glad  to  have  an  opportu-  w»rwick° 
nity  of  using  his  teeth.     Gaveston  was  put  to  a  kind  c"l'e' 
of  trial,  but  no  pretence  of  its  legality  can  be  set  up. 
He  was,  of  course,  condemned  to  be  executed,  and 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

"  No  man's  death  was  ever  attended  with  so  much  G»ve«ton 
rejoicings  as  Gaveston's  throughout  all  England,"  but  5™^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  execution  was  a  murder, 
and  although  perhaps  to  some  extent  excusable,  it 
was  certainly  impolitic.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  law 
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Edwj.  ii.  and  justice  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  course,  in 
A-dTuis.  which  case,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  the 
same,  so  far  as  Gaveston  was  concerned,  but  the  effect 
on  the  King,  and  on  the  nation,  would  have  been 
widely  different,  and  the  destiny  of  the  barons  them- 
selves   would,    probably,    have    been  a  permanent 
triumph,  instead  of  an  untimely  ruin. 
>nd  barfed       Gaveston's    body    was    buried,    by    the    Friars 
i^toy'    Preachers,  in  their  church  in  Oxford;  from  whence, 
it  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  new  church  at 
King's  Langley  in  Hertfordshire,  the  King  himself 
placing  with  his  own  hands  two  palls  of  cloth  of  gold 
on  the  tomb. n 
The  King       It  seems  that,  although  the  King  had  agreed  to  the 
ordi-         ordinances,  yet  they  were  not  practically  acted  on, 
n*"ce*-      for  the  barons  now  again  demanded  that  they  should 
be  confirmed,  and  put  in  execution.  Not  receiving  any 
satisfactory  answer  from  the  King,  the  barons  assem- 
bled their  forces  at  Dunstable,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  London,  where  the  King  then  was,  and 
compelling  him,  by  force  of  arms,  to  yield  to  their 
Thabaron*  demands.     The  King  got  frightened,  and  sent  his 
their         nephew,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  with  certain  bishops, 
foreo*"       and  two  nuncios,  or  ambassadors,  from  the  Pope,  to 
treat  with  the  barons,  at  Wheathampstead  near  St. 
Albans,  whither  they  had  advanced.     "  The  King,  on 
his  part,  promised  to  grant  a  general  pardon  to  them, 
and  to  all  their  adherents,  reserving  power  to  grant 
the    like  to   those  that    had    favoured    Gaveston's 
return."*6 
Unntis-         A  reconciliation  was  effected  on  this  most  unsa- 
Kconciiia-  tisfactory  basis.     The  King  yielded  nothing.     The 
jjyjjjS    barons,  however,  probably  felt  that  they  had  gone  too 
far  in  executing  Gaveston  without  trial ;  and  thought 
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that,  by  bis  death,  they  had  gained  enough.  But  Edwd.ir. 
their  conduct  shows  a  great  want  of  foresight  and  of  AJxIaia. 
consistent  perseverance. 

"  The  barons  punctually  performed  their  word  in 
restoring  whatever  was  seized  at  Newcastle,  but 
Edward  was  not  so  sincere.  He  delayed  publishing 
the  general  pardon  for  a  year,  and,  during  that  space, 
used  all  means  to  draw  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to 
court.  But  what  safe  conduct  soever  he  offered  him, 
it  was  not  possible  to  persuade  the  Earl  to  put  himself 
in  his  power,  before  the  pardon  was  proclaimed."87 

Shortly  after  this  reconciliation,  the  King's  eldest  Kith  of  i 
son,  who  afterwards  became  Edward  the  Third,  was  «idet(wn. 
born  at  Windsor  on  November  13th. 

All  this  time,  the  Scots,  profiting  by  the  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  weakness  of  the  King,  were 
vexing  and  harassing  the  North  of  England. 

The  King  and  Queen  spent  their  Christmas  at 
Windsor,  surrounded  by  foreigners,  who  did  all  iu 
their  power  to  prejudice  the  King  against  the  barons. 
We  thus  see,  that,  while  the  realm,  more  and 
more,  needed  unity  and  strength,  the  King,  by  his 
folly,  did  nothing  but  increase  its  divisions  and  weak- 
ness, and  thus  kept  preparing  the  way  for  his  own 
tragic  end. 

At  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  A.D.1313. 
1313,  the  King  and  Queen  went  to  France,  accom- 
panied by  Hugh  le  Despenser,  who  now  began  to 
have  great  influence  over  the  King,  and  whose  son 
soon  replaced  Gaveston  in  the  infamous  affections  of 
the  King.  They  were  invited  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
King  of  France,  professedly  that  they  might  grace 
with  their  presence  the  festivities  given  on  the 
occasion  of  his  three  sons  receiving  the  order  of 
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Edwd.ii.  knighthood.     But  Philip  really  wished  to  take  the 
a.dTwis.  opportunity  of  trying  to   reconcile    his  son-in-law 
with  his  subjects.18    In  this  object,  however,  Philip 
did   not    succeed.     On   the   return  of  Edward   and 
Isabella  to  England,  a  Parliament  was   summoned 
Rental     to  meet  in  September.    At  this  Parliament,  the  King, 
between     forgetting  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  made  peace 
Md  rtw8    w'tn  tne  Daroiia>  ■**  UP  complaints  against  them  for 
barons.       putting  Gaveston  to  death.     The  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  came  "  with  a  great  number  of  armed  attend- 
ants, raised  from  his  own  tenants,"61  and  with  other 
barons,  answered,  that  they    had  only  destroyed  a 
public  enemy,  and  they  further  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  trust  the  King.     Peace,  however, 
between  the  King  and  the  barons  was  soon  restored, 
but  again  on  terms  humiliating  to  the  barons.    They 
agreed  to  humble  themselves  before  their  Sovereign, 
and  beg  his  pardon ;  while  the  King,  on  his  part,  only 
promised  that  "  he  would   no  longer  question  any 
man  for  the  death  of  Gaveston."  B2 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient,  cause  for  the 
barons  yielding  in  so  humiliating  a  manner.  They 
gained  absolutely  nothing  from  the  King,  except  an 
escape  from  the  possible  penalties  of  the  murder  of 
Gaveston  by  some  of  them.  But,  having  gone  so 
far,  they  should  not  have  drawn  back,  until  they  had 
compelled  the  King  to  govern  his  people  as  law  and 
justice  required.  The  King  on  the  other  hand 
gained  everything,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  He  humbled 
the  barons  and  granted  nothing  but  pardon  for  a 
crime  which  he  would  not  then  have  dared  to 
punish. 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  1314,  the  King  invaded 
Scotland  in  great  force,  but  suffered  so  complete  a 
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defeat,  that  Brace  became  thereby  firmly  seated  on    Edwd.iL 
his  throne,  iiusu. 

War  with  Scotland. 

1  must  now  describe  the  wars  waged  between  w«rwWi 
England  and  Scotland,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  but  glancing  back, 
occasionally,  at  what  happened  at  the  same  time  in 
England,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the 
relation  the  different  events  bore  to  each  other. 

When  Edward,    at   the   beginning  of  his   reign,  <a.d.iwi.) 
returned  to  England  with  Gaveston,  he  dismissed  the  |j™"ju '" 
Earl  of  Pembroke  from  the  government  of  Scotland,  «t  the  be- 
and  appointed,  in  his  stead,  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl  Edward's 
of  Richmond,  nephew  of  the  late  King.   A  large  army  Ie's"' 
was  collected,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London  to  transport  "  to  Berwick  the  provisions,  mili- 
tary stores  and  arms  requisite  for  the  troops,  with 
certain  large  crossbows,  called  balistm  de  turno,  em- 
ployed in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places."  " 

The  Earl  of  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  this  army, 
attacked  Bruce  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  the 
North  of  Scotland,  where,  however,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  followed  by  the  English.  But 
some  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  the  chief  among  them 
being  Bruce's  mortal  enemy  John  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  prepared  to  attack  him.  At  this  time  Bruce 
was  grievously  ill,  but  he  roused*  all  his  energies  to 
meet  Comyn,  who  had  been  joined  by  his  own  nephew 
Sir  David  de  Brechin,  and,  although  so  weak  as  to 
be  obliged  to  be  supported  on  horseback  by  a  squire 
on  each  side,  he  led  on  his  men,  and  put  his  ene- 
mies to  flight.     Bruce's  army  now  increased  rapidly,  (a.d.  mm.) 
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Edwd.n.  and  he  laid  siege  to  and  took  the  castle  of  Aber- 
aJxisu  deen,  and  obtained  other  successes.  King  Edward, 
E*enuin  thinking  doubtless  that  his  defeats  were  owing 
•ttbabe-  to  want  of  skill  on  his  general's  part,  dismissed 
Edw^5»f  Richmond  from  his  office,  and  appointed  Robert  de 
reign.  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  William  de  Ross  of 
Hamlake,  and  Henry  de  Beaumont,  joint  governors 
of  Scotland  in  his  stead. 

Bruce  had,  by  this  time,  reduced  great  part  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  to  submission,  but  the  South  still 
resisted  his  authority,  and  he  therefore  sent  his 
brother  Edward  to  bring  it  under  subjection.  By 
<*.d.iim.)  the  middle  of  June  (a.d.  1308)  Sir  Edward  Bruce 
had  expelled  the  English  entirely  from  Galloway, 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  exploits  rivalled,  if  they  did 
not  equal,  those  of  his  brother.  The  victory,  by 
which  Bruce  finally  drove  out  the  English,  was 
gained  over  Sir  John  de  St.  John.  The  English 
were  in  number  fifteen  hundred,  while  Bruce's  army 
was  far  inferior  in  force,  but  he  supplied,  by  strata- 
gem, what  he  lacked  in  strength.  Bruce  found  out, 
by  his  scouts,  that  the  English  intended  to  make  a 
forced  march,  and  take  him  by  surprise.  He  accord- 
ingly placed  his  foot  soldiers  in  a  narrow  valley, 
strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  he  set  forth  at  the 
head  of  fifty  knights  on  horseback,  and  gained  the 
rear  of  the  English.  His  intention  was,  to  allow  the 
English  to  attack  his  foot  soldiers,  and,  while  this 
was  going  on,  to  rush  on  them  from  behind  and 
throw  them  into  confusion.  With  this  view,  he  and 
his  knights  followed  the  English  army  silently  and 
stealthily,  about  a  bow-shot  distance  in  their  rear. 
The  mist  cleared  off  before  these  plans   could  be 
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fully  accomplished,  but  the  English  were  amazed  at  Edwd.it 
finding  a  body  of  hostile  cavalry  at  their  heels.  Not  a,5j»h 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Bruce  charged  the  English  e^^  ta 
furiously,  and  they,  never  dreaming  but  what  the  Scotland 
Scottish  troops  were  only  the  advanced  guard  of  a  wiy 
larger  force,  wore  quickly  thrown  into  confusion  and  Ej^ia-, 
utterly  defeated.  "•«■• 

In  the  meantime  Robert  Bruce  continued  success-  (A.d.ik*o 
ful  in  the  North  of  Scotland ;  while  Edward's  armies, 
although  supported  by  a  large  party  of  Scotch  mal- 
contents, met  only  with  reverses.  Bruce's  early  and 
stedfast  friend,  Sir  James  Douglas,  reduced  Selkirk 
and  Jedburgh  to  obedience,  and  shortly  afterwards 
joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Bruce. 

Bruce  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  take 
revenge  on  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  a  district  of  Argyleshire, 
who  had  pursued  him  so  relentlessly  and  so  nearly 
with  success  in  the  year  before.  He  determined,  ac- 
cordingly, to  invade  his  territories.  To  reach  them,  he 
had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  and  rugged  defile,  called 
the  Pass  of  Awe,  bounded  on  one  side  by  Loch  Awe, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  steep  mountain  called  Ben  Crua- 
chan.  The  Lord  of  Lorn,  knowing  that  Bruce's  soldiers 
must  pass  through  this  defile,  placed  his  men  in  am- 
bush on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  ready  to  hurl  down 
rocks  and  stones  on  them,  as  they  passed  beneath, 
and  then,  having  thrown  them  into  confusion,  to 
rush  down  and  overwhelm  them.  But  Bruce  heard 
of  their  plans,  and,  unknown  to  the  men  of  Lorn, 
placed  some  of  his  soldiers  above  them  on  the  moun- 
tain, under  the  command  of  Douglas.  When  Bruce 
entered  the  pass,  the  men  of  Lorn  attacked  him  with 
great  fury,  but,  as  the  attack  was  expected,  Bruce's 
soldiers  were  able  to  resist  it  successfully.    While 
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Edwd.  n.  the  fight  was  going  on  in  the  pass,  Douglas  and  his 
ajTIsw.  men  'ushed  down  from  the  mountain  heights,  sur- 
G*ent«  in  prised  and  defeated  the  foes  in  ambuscade,  and  then 
dSrin""^  joined  with  Bruce  in  putting  the  men  of  Lorn  to 
e*rij         rout. 

Edward's  It  was  whilst  Bruce  was  thus  daily  gaining  more 
rc,p>'  extensive  sway  in  Scotland,  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  grieving  over  Gaveston's  exile,  plotting  his 
return,  and  so  misgoverning  his  own  kingdom,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  appointment  of 
the  "  Ordainers  *  to  reform  abuses. 
(a.d.isio.)  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  roused  by  Bruce's 
successes  to  a  due  appreciation  of  his  claims  on 
their  obedience,  now  recognised  him  as  their  lawful 
King,  at  a  general  council  of  the  prelates  and  clergy 
held  at  Dundee  on  the  24th  February  a.d.  1310. 
Bruce  now  laid  siege  to  Perth,  and  at  last  Edward, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  Ordainers,  and  hoping  by 
victory  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  barons  from  their 
projects  of  reform,  roused  himself  to  energetic  action, 
and  in  September  invaded  Scotland  in  person.  But, 
after  all,  he  gained  no  success  of  any  value,  for  Bruce, ' 
relying  on  the  tactics  which  had  proved  so  success- 
ful on  former  occasions,  avoided  any  general  battle, 
and  retreated  before  the  English,  laying  waste  the 
country  behind  him  as  he  went.  Edward  therefore 
could  reach  no  enemy  to  conquer,  could  get  no  food 
for  his  soldiers,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  with- 
draw, baffled,  to  Berwick,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  Edward  was  obliged 
to  return  to  London  to  confirm  the  "  Ordinances," 
and  he  therefore  sent  Gaveston,  who  had  come  back 
from  exile,  to  invade  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland. 
Bruce,  despising  the  King,  and  his  substitute,  carried 
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the  war  into  England  itself,  thus  becoming  an  in-  Edwd.n. 
vader,  instead  of  standing  on  the  defensive.  He  a.d7isu. 
ravaged  the  northern  counties,  with  such  fury,  and  ETenuin 
carried  off  so  much  plunder,  that  the  Lords  Marchers  fSr^,^ 
of  those  counties  were  glad  to  purchase  a  truce.  earir 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  from  this  successful  foray,  Edwud'i 
Bruce  laid  siege  to  Per  ~ 
hands  of  the  English. 

weeks,  but  at  last  he  took  it  by  stratagem,  Perth 
was  fortified  with  a  high  wall,  defended  at  intervals 
by  stone  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  full 
of  water.  Bruce  found  out  where  the  water  was 
shallowest,  and  then,  striking  his  tents,  marched  off 
as  if  he  had  given  up  the  siege.  But,  after  eight 
days,  he  returned  in  the  night,  provided  with  scaling 
ladders,  and  reached  the  moat,  undiscovered  by  the 
garrison.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  but  Bruce, 
carrying  a  ladder  in  his  own  hands,  and  fully  armed, 
led  his  soldiers  through  the  water,  which  reached 
up  to  his  throat.  He  felt  his  way  with  his  spear, 
waded  safely  through,  and  was  the  second  man  who 
fixed  his  ladder  and  mounted  the  wall.  The  garrison 
were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  Bruce  gained 
possession  of  Perth,  almost  without  a  blow,  on  the 
8th  of  January  a.d.  1312.  c 

The  King  of  England  was  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
direst  troubles  with  the  barons,  and  it  was  in  this 
year  that  Gaveston  was  put  to  death.  Edward  there- 
fore had  too  much  to  do  at  home  to  be  able  to  give 
much  heed  to  the  war  in  Scotland.  But  he  continu- 
ally wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  those  castles 
which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  to 
encourage  them  to  hold  out.  These  feeble  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  and  the  King  tried  therefore  to  bring 
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Edwin,  about  a  truce,  but  Bruce  would  not  listen  to  bis 
a.d.ish.  proposals,  and  again  invaded  England,  with  greater 
BT«nu  j>    fury  than  before.     The  inhabitants  of  Durham  were 
dnriogthe  gkd  to  purchase  a  truce  for  themselves  by  the  pay- 
•£*,       ment  of  2,000/.,    equal    to    nearly    7,000*.    of  the 
»*«rt"«    money  of  our  time,  but  Bruce  made  it  a  condition 
(A.D.mt.)  that,  whenever  be  chose  to  invade  England,  he  might 
take  his  troops  through  Durham  without  opposition. 
The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  each,  willingly  paid  2,000/.,*  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  truce.     On  his  way  back  to  Scot- 
land, Bruce  tried  to  take  Berwick  by  surprise,  but 
did  not  succeed.     His  friends  had,  however,  some 
important  successes,  attended  by  romantic  adventures. 
Linlithgow  castle  was  taken  by  a  very  small  party 
of  Scotch  soldiers,  by  means  of  a  stratagem.    Eight 
armed  men  hid  themselves  in  some  hay,  which  was 
being  taken  into  the  castle,  and  when  the  wagon  stood 
under  the  portcullis,  or  sliding  gate,  and  thus  pre- 
vented it  being  let  down,  they  leapt  out  from  their 
hiding  place,  and  rushed  into  the  castle.     They  were 
instantly  joined  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  had 
been  lying  in  ambush  on  the  outside,  and  the  garrison 
were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  that  they  were 
quickly  overcome. 

The  castle  of  Roxburgh,  a  place  of  great  importance, 
was  taken  by  Sir  James  DouglaB  by  another  strata- 
gem. It  was  just  before  Lent,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  were  carelessly  carousing  and  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  evening  before  fast  time  came.  Douglas 
stealthily  approached  the  castle,  accompanied  by  about 
sixty  men,  their  armour  covered  with  black  frocks. 

*  See  note  at  p.  416  as  to  comparative  valae  of  money. 
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They  crept  along,  on  their  hands  and  feet,  among  the  Edwd.ii. 
trees  surrounding  the  castle,  and  at  last  got  so  close  ajTish. 
to  it,  that,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  Events  in 
could  overhear  the  talk  of  the  sentinels,  without  being  during  tL 
seen.     But  the  sentinels  saw  some  objects  moving,  jjj£'rf 
which  they  thought  were  cattle;  and  one  of  them  was  Edward^ 
heard  saying  to  another  that  "  Yonder  oxen  were  late 
left  out."    This  gave  Douglas'  men  confidence,  and  ,AD- l,,1) 
they  crept  quietly  on,  till  at  length  they  got  to  the 
walls,  and  fixed  their  rope  ladders  without   being 
discovered.     No  sooner,  however,  had  they  mounted 
the  walls,  than  the  sentinels  heard  a  noise,  and  went 
to  see  what  it  was.     They  were  stabbed  one  after 
another,  and  before  the  alarm  could  be  raised,  Douglas 
and  his  men  rushed  into  the  hall  where  the  officers 
were  feasting.     They  raised  their  terrible  war-cry  of 
"A  Douglas,  a  Douglas!"  and  overcame  them  with 
great  slaughter. 

The  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  taken  by  a  different 
stratagem.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  very 
high  and  steep  rock,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
rock  was  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  Bruce's 
party  had  laid  siege  to  this  castle,  without  success, 
for  six  weeks,  when  at  last  a  soldier  pointed  out  to 
them  a  part  of  the  rock  where,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
climbed  up  and  down,  to  visit  a  girl  whom  he  loved. 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  the  be- 
siegers, determined  to  attack  the  castle  by  that  route, 
and,  in  the  night,  accompanied  by  thirty  men,  fully 
armed,  he  managed  to  scale  the  rock.  On  their  way 
up,  they  were  startled  by  a  false  alarm.  They  were 
resting  underneath  an  overhanging  crag,  listening  to 
the  talk  of  the  soldiers  in  the  castle,  when  they  heard 
one  of  the  sentinels,  who,  pretending  he  saw  some  one, 
c  c 
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Ed«d.ii.   and  but  little  thinking  that  enemies  were  really  near, 
a.dTi314.  threw  down  a  stone,  and  called  out,  "  Away,  I  see 
Event*  ia   you."     But   the   Scots  lay  still,  and  the  sentinels 
toriia'ie  move^  °fi>  evidently  without  suspicion.      The  in- 
<"iy        vaders  kept  on,  and  at  last  clambered  over  the  wall. 
Edwird'a    The  garrison,  however,  was  not  taken  by  surprise 
***"■        so  completely  as  that  of  Roxburgh,  for  the  assailants 
were    immediately   seen,  and   the   shout  of  treason 
roused  them  to  arms.     A  desperate  fight  ensued,  but 
at  last  the  castle  was  taken. 
<A.D.iua.>       The  almost  inaccessible  castle  of  Stirling  was  nearly 
|JJ*jV£     the  last  fortress  of  importance  which  still  held  out 
against  the  Scots,  and  Bruce's  brother,  Sir  Edward 
Bruce,  now  laid  siege  to  it.     Its  governor,  Philip  de 
Mowbray,  was  hard  pressed,  and  feared  his  garrison 
would  be  starved  out  before  it  was  possible  to  get  help 
from  England.     He  therefore  concluded  a  truce  with 
Sir  Edward  Bruce,  on  the  condition  of  surrendering 
the  castle  by  the  24th  of  June,  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  following  year,  if  it  were  not  pre- 
viously relieved  by  an  English  army.     Bruce  justly 
blamed  his  brother  for  making  so  disadvantageous 
an  agreement,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  break  it. 
(a.d.uh.)       King  Edward,  having  made  a  kind  of  peace  with 
his  barons,  was  now  able  to  turn  his  mind  seriously 
to  the  war  with  Scotland.     Had  he  not  now  roused 
Edward      himself  from  his  supineness,  he  would,  in  fact,  have 
for  ii»        left  Scotland  to  its  fate.     But,  on  learning  De  Mow- 
n  e'        bray's   agreement  about   Stirling  Castle,  he   made 
immense  preparations  for  its  relief.     He  summoned 
the  whole  military  force  of  his  kingdom  to  meet  him 
at  Berwick  on  the  11th  June  a.d.  1314.     To  this 
general  muster  ninety-three  barons  were  commanded 
to  repair  with  horse  and  arms,  while  the  different 
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counties  of  England  and  Wales  were  ordered  to  raise  Ed.rd.n. 
a  body  of  27,000  foot  soldiers.     The  whole  army  is  a-dTisu. 
said  to  have  exceeded  100,000  men,  of  whom  40,000 
were  cavalry,  3,000  of  these  being,  man  and  horse,  in 
complete  armour,  and  50,000  were  archers. 

Edward  reappointed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor  Prepm. 
of  Scotland,  and  sent  him  thither  to  prepare  for  his  u^K^r 
own  arrival.     He  directed  letters  to  O'Connor,  Prince  ?f^.rlir,K 
of  Connaught,  and   twenty-five  other  Irish   native 
chiefs,  in  like  manner,  to  attend  with  their  vassals. 
A  fleet  of  above  fifty  ships  was  appointed  to  coope- 
rate with  the  army ;  ample  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
troops,  and  forage  for  the  horses,  were  collected  from  all 
quarters ;  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  armourers 
joined  thegreat  array ;  and  numerous  wagons  and  carta, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  tents,  pavilions,  and  baggage, 
formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  well-appointed  army. 

Four  barons,  Warrenne,  Lancaster,  Arundel,  and  i*ncuter 
Warwick,  refused  to  attend  in  person.     Their  recon-  J3?„thrM 
ciliation  with  the  King  was  so  humiliating  to  them-  bVt"1' 
selves,  and  on  both  sides  so  evidently  hollow,  that  "tend  in 
they  could  not  heartily  join.     But  they  sent  their  pe™"L 
vassals  to  the  army,  and  the  King,  after  making  a 
pilgrimage  with  the  Queen  and  with  his  son  to  St.  Edward 
Albans,  reviewed  his  troops,  and  marched  forth  for  ™"rcll£*- 
Scotland  in  high  spirits. 

Bruce,  on  his  side,  was  not  idle.     But  he  found  he  Brace'* 
could  not  muster  above  40,000  fighting  men,  and  his  \™£to 
horses  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  English.     He  IC'iMa'x- 
therefore  determined  to  fight  principally  on  foot,  and 
to  choose  ground  where  the  English  cavalry  could 
not  act  with  advantage.     His  soldiers  were  armed 
with  battle-axes,  long  spears,  knives  or  daggers,  and 
bows  and  arrows.     The  formidable  weapons,  called 
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Lochaber  axes,  spiked  flails,  and  claymores,  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are,  how- 
ever, said  to  have  been  also  used  at  the  time.* 

Stirling  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Topo- 
Forth,  which  winds  round  it,  in  a  very  devious  course,  f^mry 
on  all  sides  but  the  south.     On  the  north  and  east  jjjJaJL 
this  river  formed   in   those  days  a  strong  natural 
defence  of  the  town ;  but  on  the  west  it  was  not 
near  enough  to  protect  it.     The  castle,  however, 
stands  on  a  precipitous  rock,  which  is,  for  all  military 
purposes,  inaccessible  on  the  western  and  southern 
sides.     The  only  side  therefore  from  which  a  success- 
ful attack  could  be  made,  was  the  south-east.     It  was 
from  that  side  that  the  English  were  approaching, 
but  they  could  reach  the  castle  only  by  crossing  the 
little   river   Bannock.      The  Bannock,  from   Milton 
Marsh  as  far  as  the  village  of  Bannockburn,  runs 
through  a  deep  ravine,  which  the  English  could  not 
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Ed»d.n.  pass  in  face  of  the  Scotch  army;  below  the  village  it 
A-fusit.  turns  to  the  north,  and  flows  into  the  Forth.  The 
ground,  in  this  direction,  lying  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Bannockbum,  was  a  level  marsh,  unfit  for 
the  passage  of  a  large  army,  but  practicable  for  a 
small  body  of  troops. 
Brace  Bruce  therefore,  seeing  that  the  English  must  ad- 

huforeU  vance  by  the  Falkirk  road,  expected  that  they  would 
todnM?  cross  the  Bannock  at  a  ford  on  the  Kilsyth  road,  and 
mre  or  the  consequently  posted  his  army  across  it,  on  sloping 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  Halbert  and  Milton  Marshes. 
The  right  of  his  army  rested  on  a  deep  marshy  hollow, 
lying  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  Coxe  Hill, 
and  through  which  ran  a  little  stream.  The  left 
rested  on  the  Bannock,  at  Milton  Mill,  where  the 
river  runs  through  the  deep  ravine  already  mentioned. 
In  order,  however,  to  strengthen  his  position  still 
further,  he  caused  a  number  of  pits  to  be  dug  in  the 
ground  from  the  Halbert  Marsh  to  the  marshy  hol- 
low under  Coxe  Hill.  In  these  pits  sharp  stakes 
were  placed,  and  they  were  then  covered  over  with 
turf.  On  the  Coxe  Hill,  Bruce  placed  a  body  of 
men,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  resist  any  treacherous  attack  from  Stirling  Castle, 
the  garrison  of  which  was  bound  by  the  truce  to 
take  no  part  in  the  battle.  Lastly  he  placed  a 
body  of  wild  undisciplined  Highlanders  with  the 
sutlers  and  camp  followers,  concealed  in  a  valley 
which  divides  a  hill  called  the  Gillies'  Hill  from  east 
to  west.  These  men  might  be  very  useful  in  an 
irregular  fight,  or  in  case  of  any  reverse  to  Bruce's 
army,  but  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good  in 
a  well-arranged  plan  of  battle.  His  reserved  forces 
were  placed  in  the  rear. 

Bruce  having  thus  made  all  his  plans  with  great 
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skill,  reviewed  his  troops,  and  declared  himself  well  Ed«j.  n. 
satisfied  with  their  appearance  and  equipment.     The  a.iu3h. 
leaders  of  his  army  were,  his  brother,  Sir  Edward  Brace 
Bruce ;  Sir  James  Douglas;  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray;  hUtT^r* 
and  Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland.    To  them  Jf  JJ* 
he  fully  explained  his  intended  order  of  battle,  and  PJ°*=b  °' 
then  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     He  glut, 
soon  received  intelligence  that  the  English  had  lain 
all  night  at  Edinburgh.     This  was  on  Saturday  the 
22nd  of  June.    On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  sol- 
diers heard  mass  and  confessed  themselves  with  great 
solemnity.    They  were  fully  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  coming  fight,  and  of  the  superior 
numbers  likely  to  be  opposed  to  them,  but  they  were 
determined  to  overcome  the  English  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

Bruce  now,  expecting  the  approach  of  the  English,  Hi*  order 
arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  He  divided 
his  soldiers  into  three  masses,  and  a  reserve.  Sir 
Edward  Bruce  commanded  the  right  division;  Sir 
James  Douglas,  and  "Walter,  the  Steward,  the  left; 
Randolph  the  centre ;  and  Bruce  himself  took  charge 
of  the  reserve,  placing  himself  on  a  hill  called  the 
Caldon  Hill.  He  fixed  the  staff  of  his  standard  into 
a  massive  stone  in  front  of  the  reserve.  This  stone 
still  remains  in  its  original  position. 

Bruce  then  Bent  out  messengers  to  reconnoitre,  Approach 
and  they  soon  returned  saying,  that  the  English  army  Eagituk. 
was  advancing  in  great  strength,  and  making  a  very 
warlike  appearance.  Edward  was  evidently  well  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  Brace's  army,  and  saw, 
that,  if  a  body  of  cavalry  could  cross  the  Bannock- 
burn,  to  the  left  of  the  Scotch,  he  might  get  to  their 
rear,  enter  Stirling,  relieve  the  garrison,  and  thus 
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Edwd.  n.  enable  them  to  take  part  in  the  battle.     Bruce  had 
a.'d.  isu.  seemingly  relied  on  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground, 
beyond  the  ravine    through  which    the  little  rirer 
flowed,  as  a  sufficient  protection  to  his  army,  and  had 
Edward     made  no  preparation  to  resist  this  flank  movement. 
Robert  '    In  order  therefore  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Scotch 
[^^  army,  Edward,  early  in  the  morning,  had  sent  forward 
o°r  the  re"r  a  body  of  800  horse,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  to 
scotch.      cross  the  Bannock  and  relieve  the  castle.     Clifford 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream,  his  forces  being 
concealed  by  a  bank  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
carse,  or  marshy  plain,  and  was  making  his  way  to  the 
castle,  when  Bruce  discovered  the  movement  of  his 
troops,  and  despatched  Randolph  with  a  select  body 
of  foot  soldiers  to  intercept  them.     So  soon  as  Clif- 
ford saw  the  approach  of  the  Scotch,  he  ordered  his 
He  ii         soldiers   to   wheel    round    and   charge.      Randolph 
r*pn         formed  his  men  into  a  square,  and  received  the  shock 
of  the  English  horse  without  wavering,  and  at  length, 
after  desperate  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
and  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scots, 
the  English  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
single  In  the  meantime,  the  English  army  had  steadily 

between  advanced,  till  Edward  ordered  a  halt,  to  consult  with 
doBonu&  h'8  leaders,  whether  they  should  give  battle  at  once,  or 
wait  till  the  following  day,  in  order  to  let  the  soldiers 
have  a  night's  rest.  By  some  mistake  the  English  centre 
continued  to  advance,  and  Bruce,  therefore,  rode  for- 
ward to  make  some  fresh  arrangements.  An  English 
knight,  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  or  Boone,  well  mounted, 
seeing  that  Bruce  was  alone,  rode  forward  to  attackhim. 
Bruce  was  mounted  only  on  a  weak  horse,  but  was 
too  brave  to  shun  the  conflict.  The  English  knight 
galloped  forward  at  great  speed,  charging  with  hia 
lance,  but  Bruce  parried  the  attack,  and  as  the  knight 
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passed  him,  he  raised  his  battle-axe  and  with  one  Edwd.n. 
blow  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  A-ruau. 

"  High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  king. 
And  gave  hie  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd, 
Fell  that  stern  dint — the  first  —  the  last! — 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crashed  like  bazet-nut ; 
The  axe-ahaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shivered  to  the  gauntlet's  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse  ; 
—  First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Bonne." 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  6,  15. 

The  Scotch  now  rushed  forward  with  great  fury,  Bauie 
and  drove  back  the  English  in  confusion ;  but  Bruce,  fhe'n^a1" 
fearing  to  disarrange  his  order  of  battle,  called  his  ***• 
soldiers  back,  and  both  sides  tacitly  determined  to 
delay  the  battle  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  June  24th,  the  The  batik 
Scottish  King  confessed,  and,  along  with  his  army,  nockbu'm 
heard  mass,  and  the  soldiers  then  arranged  themselves  besiDI- 
in  battle-array.  The  English  advanced,  led  on  by  the 
King  in  person,  who  had  with  him  a  chosen  body-guard 
of  500  horse.  As  they  approached,  the  Scotch  all  knelt 
down,  in  reverence  to  a  crucifix  carried  through  their 
ranks  by  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray.  "  See,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, "they  are  kneeling;  they  ask  mercy."  "They 
do,  my  liege,"  answered  Sir  Ingram  Urafraville,  "  but 
it  is  from  God,  and  not  from  us.  Trust  me,  yon  men 
will  win  the  day,  or  die  upon  the  field."  '*  Be  it  so, 
then,"  replied  the  King,  and  ordered  the  charge  to  be 
sounded.  The  English,  owing  to  a  dispute  among 
their  leaders,  charged  irregularly,  but  with  great 
fury.     The  Scotch  received  their  attack  with  steady 
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Edwd.H.  courage,  and  the  English  fell  in  great  numbers.     But 

A.ixiau.  the  Scotch  were  terribly  galled  by  the  showers  of 

arrows  poured  upon  them  by  the  English  bowmen. 

Bruce  therefore  ordered  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  take  a 

body  of  500  horse,  the  only  cavalry  in  the  Scotch 

army,  round  Milton  Marsh,  and  charge  the  English 

archers.     The  archers  had  no  weapons  but  their  bows 

and  arrows,  and  their  quivers  being  emptied,  they 

were  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Scotch  cavalry, 

and  fled.    Bruce  now  saw  Bigns  of  waveriDg  among 

the   English,   and,   bringing  up  his  whole  reserve, 

charged  the  English  with  his  entire  army  in  one  line. 

Defeat        At  this  critical  moment,  by  Bruce's  orders,  the  High- 

Engiiihi    landers  made  their  appearance  on  the  top  of  Gillies' 

Hill,  and  the  English,  supposing  them  to  be  a  fresh 

army  advancing  to  the  attack,  fled   in   confusion. 

This  last  charge  of  Bruce  decided  the  fate  of  the  day, 

and  the  Scots  now  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 

their  opponents.    Thirty  thousand  of  the  English  are 

said  to  have  been  left  dead  on  the  field,  but  Edward 

escaped  in  safety,  and  took  refuge  in  Berwick. 

in  cense-        It  was  still  many  years  before  the  wars  between 

qwnce..     England   and    Scotland   ceased,   but    the    battle    of 

Bannockburn  had  the  effect  of  securely  establishing 

Bruce  and  his  successors  as  kings  of  Scotland. 

Bruce  After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Bruce,  profiting 

England,    by  the  dejection  of  the  English,  again  carried  the 

war  into  England,  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of 

Yorkshire,  and  returning  loaded  with  spoil.     Edward 

did  not  attempt  resistance  in  person,  but  issued  writs 

for  the  muster  of  a  new  army.     "  Before  however  a 

single  horseman  had  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup," 

Bruce  had  again  invaded  England  and  plundered  the 

north  country.     Bruce  had  previously  tried  to  bring 

about  a  truce  with  England,  but  Edward  was  not 
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disposed  to  make  the  concessions  demanded  by  Bruce,  Edwd.rr. 
and  the  attempt  failed.    In  the  following  year,  Bruce  aJTisis 
again  invaded  England  ;  and  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  were  the  only  cities  of  refuge  in  the  northern 
counties  where  there  was  security  for  property. 

The  ScotB  now  began  to  feel  that  they  need  but 
little  fear  the  attacks  of  the  English,  and,  accordingly, 
they  turned  their  minds  to  the  settlement  of  various 
matters  of  importance  to  the  stability  of  their  king- 
dom.    The  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled,  and  Settlement 
shortly  afterwards  Brace's  daughter  Marjory  married  aion  to 
"Walter,  the  hereditary  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  ££££ 
from  whom  descended  the  Stewarts,  who,  three  cen- 
turies later,  became  the  kings  of  both  England  and 
Scotland. 

Domestic  History. 

During  the  two  years  which  followed  the  fatal 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  nothing,  of  national  impor- 
tance, took  place  in  England.    Short  Parliaments  were 
frequently  held,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  North  of  England  from  the  never-ending 
ravages  of  the  Scots.     But  the  weak  character  of  the 
King,  and  his  continual  quarrels  with  the  barons, 
prevented  anything  effectual  being  done.     These  Par- 
liaments, however,  had  to  attend  to  home  affairs  of 
some  importance.     The  seasons  had  been  very  un-  niitreuln 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  crops,  and  the  drain  from™ 
on  the  country  for  soldiers  had  much  interfered  with  j^™"  rf 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.    The  result  of  these 
combined  causes  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  amount- 
ing almost  to  famine. 

Parliament  therefore,  not  having  learnt  by  experi-  r^lta. 
,        .         .         _         .  .  ,    ..     .  .  ,       n,8nt  lno" 

ence  that  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  all  other  articles,  to  nettle 
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Edwd.  it.  the  power  of  supplying  that  demand,  passed  an  Act 
Ajxisia.  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1315  to  settle  what  the  prices  of 
articles  of  food  should  be.*  It  was  settled  "  that  the 
best  ox,  not  fed  with  grain,  should  be  sold  for  16a., 
and  no  more ;  and  if  he  were  fed  with  corn,  then  for 
245.  at  the  most ;  the  best  live  fat  cow  for  IS*.;  a  fat 
hog  of  two  years  old  for  3a.  4tJ. ;  a  fat  wetber  or 
mutton  unshorn  for  20<2.,  and  shorn  for  14d. ;  a  fat 
goose  for  2\d. ;  a  fat  capon  for  2d.  ;  a  fat  hen  for  Id. ; 
two  chickens  for  Id. ;  four  pigeons  for  Id. ;  and  24 
eggs  for  Id. ;  and  those  that  would  not  sell  these 
things  at  these  rates,  should  forfeit  them  to  the 
but  fail*.  King."  But  the  consequences  of  this  unwise  legis- 
lation are  thus  described ;  "  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
still  increased,  a  quarter  of  com,  not  long  after,  being 
sold  for  20s.,  and  barley  for  a  mark,  or  6s.  Sd. ;  but 
the  sheep  having  been  most  dead  of  the  rot,  and  corn 
being  so  very  dear,  hogs  and  poultry  could  not  be 
afforded  to  be  kept,  whereby  all  manner  of  fresh 
meats  became  so  scarce,"  and  food  in  general  was  so 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  the  King  going  to  St. 
Albans  about  the  beginning  of  November,  had  much 
ado  to  get  bread  to  sustain  bis  family.55  It  was  soon 
found  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  was  worse  than 
useless,  and  consequently  on  the  13th  of  February  in 
a.d.1316.  the  following  year,  a.».  1316,  it  was  agreed  "that  the 
late  Btatute  should  be  revoked,  and  that  the  oxen, 
cowe,  and  other  victuals  should  be  sold,  as  formerly, 
at  as  reasonable  rates  as  they  could  be  afforded,"64 
Cohm-  The  bad  weather  had  continued,  "  the  autumnal  rains 
ioucii7.  having  fallen  so  prodigiously,  that  no  grain  could 
ripen,  and  such  as  there  was,  could  not  be  got  in,  by 
reason  of  the  continual  wetness  of  the  season,  till  the 
beginning  of  September;  and  it  was  still  so  moist, 

*  See  note  at  p.  416,  aa  to  the  value  of  money. 
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that  they  were  fain  to  dry  it  on  kilns  before  it  could  Edwd.n. 
be  ground."68  The  scarcity  continued  during  the  a.d7isi«. 
following  year,  a.d.  1316,  and  "before  midsummer 
a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  above  80s.,  and  by 
the  middle  of  August  for  40s. ;  so  that  the  noblemen 
were  forced  to  diminish  their  families,  and  many  of 
those  servants  that  were  dismissed  away,  turned 
thieves  and  robbers;  and  this  famine  produced  so 
great  a  mortality,  that  the  living  scarce  sufficed  to 
bury  the  dead,  and,  If  the  King  had  not  issued  out  a 
prohibition,  that  no  more  corn  should  be  turned  into 
malt,  most  part  of  the  people  would  have  died  of 
hunger." 68 

Wars  toith  Scotland. 

Parliaments  were  now  constantly  held,  to  consider  Com. 
what  should  be  done,  to  resist  the  ravaging  Scotch-  LJn«th0 
men,  and  to  raise  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war.  K"* 
But  the  King's  treachery  hindered  any  united  action. 
Complaints  were  constantly  made  that  he  did  not 
observe  the  Ordinances,  nor  the  Perambulations  of  the 
Forests,  nor  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  Parliament 
held  in  January,  a.d.  1315,  six  months  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  one  twentieth  part  of  moveable 
goods  had  been  granted  to  the  King,  but  in  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire  the  people  had  refused  to  pay 
these  taxes,  because  of  the  King's  want  of  faith.  At 
length,  at  a  Parliament  held  in  February,  a.d.  1316, 
the  King  promised  to  observe  the  Ordinances,  but  it 
was  insidiously  added  "  saving  to  the  King  his  rea- 
sons against  them." 

Although  Gaveston  was  dead,.  Edward  was  evi-  Thonew 
dently  still  influenced  by  evil  counsellors,  and  there  jJapM^ 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  a  new  favourite,  the 
younger  Despenser,  about  whose  evil  influence,  and 
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Edwd.n.  depraved   habits,  we  shall  soon  hear,  had  already 
a.d7i316.  begun  to  guide  the  weak  King. 
Fmh  pre-       After  the  King's  shuffling  promise  to  yield  to  the 
iU^Jw      demands  of  the  Parliament,  means  for  carrying  on  the 
JJJJ'J.  war  against  Scotland  were  provided.     Every  town  in 

the  kingdom,  "except  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the 
King's  demesnes,  were  ordered  to  furnish  one  stoat 
footman,  and  these  footmen  were  to  be  armed  and 
furnished  with  sword,  bows,  arrows,  slings,  lances, 
and  other  armour  fit  for  footmen,  at  the  charge  of  the 
towns,  and  their  expenses  to  be  paid,  until  they  came 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  their  wagCB  at  4<2.  a 
day,  for  sixty  days  after  (but  no  longer),  if  the 
King's  service  required  it."  67 
ThcEuiof       The  Earl   of  Lancaster  was  now,  at  the  King's 
appointed   request,  reconciled  to  him,  and  Lancaster  was  then 
mMderof  appointed  general  of  the  army  which  was  gathered 
the  Eng-     together  to  invade  Scotland.     Edward  felt  it  was  a 
but  ii».  '   favourable  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  as  Bruce  was 
EjSrt   absent  in  Ireland.     His  brother,  Sir  Edward  Bruce, 
return*      jjjyj  invaded  Ireland  in  the  previous  year,  and  had 
landed  there  with  about  6000  men.    He  had  had  such 
success  that  he  was  soon  crowned  king  of  Ireland, 
but,  needing  more  soldiers,  his  brother  Robert  went 
over  to  his  assistance.     It  was  during  his  absence, 
that  Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland.    But  the 
King's  evil  genius  still  followed  him.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  King  should  accompany  the  army,  and  Lan- 
caster therefore  waited  for  him  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  did  not  come,  and,  indeed, 
had  no  intention  of  coming,  Lancaster  returned  home 
Thflnnuf   and  the  army  was  disbanded.     The  Earl  probably 
LnueiiKter   was  fearful  "  lest  the  King  should  take  the  oppor- 
jyESoB  *un'*y  °f  h'8  absence,  to  do  Bomewhat  prejudicial  to 
his  interest,  or  to  revoke  the  Ordinances;"68  but  he 
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was  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  Bruce  and  a  Enva.  n. 
traitor  to  the  King.1*  a.d7i316. 

The  Scots  took  advantage  of  these  fresh  dissen-  Scou 
sions  between  the  King  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  EngSnd. 
and  again  invaded  England,  ravaging  it  as  far  as 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 

About  this  time,  a  singular  mode  was  adopted,  to  a.d.isit. 
let  the  King  know,  what  were  the  feelings  of  the 
people  towards  him.  He  was  "  keeping  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster,  and, 
being  at  dinner  with  the  great  men  of  bis  kingdom, 
a  certain  woman  fantastically  attired,  and  disguised 
like  a  comedian,  came  into  the  Hall  on  horseback, 
and,  riding  about  the  tables,  had  the  confidence  to 
mount  the  steps  to  that  where  the  King  sat,  where 
flinging  down  a  letter  or  paper  before  him,  she  pre- 
sently departed.  The  King  immediately  caused  it  Sinmw 
to  be  opened  and  read,  being  to  this  effect:  Our  ih^'ng 
Lord  the  King  may  take  notice,  that  he  hath  not  kind!y  ^"t^",ej"1 
regarded  those  knights  icho  served  hie  father  and  him-  'ho  King; 
self,  with  their  lives;  but  hath  too  much  enriched  others, 
who  never  performed  anything  considerable.  Which 
when  the  King  heard,  he  was  very  much  incensed, 
and  those  who  guarded  the  door  were  sharply  rebuked 
for  letting  her  in.  They  excused  themselves,  alleging 
it  not  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  King's  house  at  fes- 
tival times  to  keep  out  any  who  came  disguised  in 
that  manner,  since  they  thought  they  only  came  to 
make  the  King  sport.  But,  search  being  made  for 
this  woman,  she  was  found,  and  examined  who  set 
her  on,  whereupon,  she  confessed  a  knight  gave  her 
money  to  do  as  she  did." 69  This  incident,  in  itself, 
is  of  no  great  importance,  but  it  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  was  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction. 
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Edwd.  il       Edward  now  endeavoured,  by  the  help  of  the  Pope, 

a.d~iji7.  John  the  Twenty-Second,  to  bring  about  a  truce  be- 

Edward     tween  England  and  Scotland.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull 

fmm  a«P  *™m  Avignon,  in  France  (where  the  Popes  then  re- 

Pope  to     sided),  commanding  a  truce,  and  he  sent  over  two 

true  VIA  cardinals  to  publish  it  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

8co,Uni    The  Pope,  influenced  by  Edward,  would  not  address 

Bruce  as  King  of  Scotland,  but  only  as  Governor, 

and  therefore  it  was  not  likely  that  Bruce  would 

receive   the   cardinals    with  much  courtesy.     The 

cardinals  proceeded  as  far  as  Durham,  from  whence 

they  sent  two  nuncios,  or  ambassadors,  to  read  the 

T»« .         bull  in  Brace's  presence.     On  their  way  they  were 

mm  br       attacked  by  the  lawless  borderers,  who  had  become 

•n  £T     8°  U8e<l  to  constant  warfare  and  plunder  that  they 

******      were,  in  fact,  little  better  than  robbers.     They  were 

plundered  of  all  their  purple  and  fine  linen,  their 

baggage,  and  their  horses,  and  then,  without  hurt  to 

their  persons,  sent  forward  on  their  journey. 

Brace  On  being  admitted  to  Brace's  presence,  he  would 

iStento     not  allow  the  letters,  addressed  to  him  as  Governor, 

***•        to  be  opened,  saying,  that  there  were  many,  bearing 

the  name  of  Bruce,  who  shared,  with  the  rest  of  the 

barons,  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 

the  letters  might,  perhaps,  be  meant  for  them.    By 

these  and  other  arguments  he  completely  baffled  the 

nuncios,  who  were  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the 

cardinals  at  Durham. 

The  The  cardinals  now  resolved  to  publish  the  truce 

pnbjiihthe  ">  Scotland,  without  the  leave  of  Bruce,  and  they 

Jj™^^    accordingly  sent  Adam  Newton,  the  father-guardian 

Bruce.       of  the  Minorite  Friars  of  Berwick,  to  Scotland  for 

this  purpose.     He  had,  however,  no  better  success 

than  his  predecessors,  for,  although  he  succeeded  in 
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declaring  a  two  years'  truce  in  the  presence  of  the  Edwd.n. 
Scottish  barons,  yet,  on  his  way  back  to  Berwick,  he  A-iusn. 
was  waylaid,  robbed  of  his  letters  and  papers,  stript 
to  the  skin,  and  turned  naked  on  the  road.  Among 
bis  papers  was  found  a  bull,  from  the  Pope,  excom- 
municating Bruce,  which,  of  course,  did  not  tend  to 
promote  peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
truce,  proclaimed  against  Brace's  will,  was,  obviously, 
not  binding  on  him. 

The  cardinals  thus  entirely    failed  in  bringing  Hollow 
about  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  but  uoTte-'*" 
they  effected  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  the  KWMd 
King  and  Lancaster.     Edward,   however,  took  no  i*hcm>«- 
care  to  govern  his  kingdom  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, or  his  own  promises,  or  to  observe  the  ordi- 
nances.    The  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  therefore, 
held  themselves  aloof  from  him,  when  he  kept  his 
Christmas  at  Westminster. 

King  Edward  now  felt  it  necessary  to  meet  his 
barons,    and  appointed  Midsummer-day  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a.d.  1318,  for  holding  a  Parliament  at  A-d.isis. 
Leicester,  at  which  he  promised  to  give  ample  satis- 
faction to  all  the  requests  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  On  The  King 
the  meeting  of  this  Parliament,  he  granted,  "  after  j~ 
his  wonted  and   general  manner," 60  that  the  ordi- 
nances should  be  observed,  but  no  one  had  faith  in 
his  promises. 

The  Scots,  in  the  meanwhile,  continued  their  ra- 
vages, and,  in  April,  Bruce  laid  siege  to  Berwick. 
This  was  the  key  of  England,  and  consequently  Bmea 
strongly  fortified.  Bruce  obtained  possession  of  it,  Bewick, 
by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  citizens,  who  assisted 
Brace's  soldiers,  during  the  night,  in  placing  their 
scaling  ladders.     They  thus  gained  possession  of  the 
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Edwd.iL  town,  and  the  castle  surrendered.  Bruce's  usual 
A.{uaia.  custom  was,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  the 
castles  of  which  he  took  possession,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Eng- 
lish if  they  recovered  them.  But  Berwick  was  too 
important  a  place  for  Bruce  to  abandon,  and  he  there- 
fore strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  garrisoned 
it  well.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots 
for  fifteen  years.  Having  thus  secured  Berwick 
against  attack,  Bruce  made  another  raid  into  Eng- 
land, reaching  again  the  centre  of  Yorkshire,  and 
again  plundering  the  country. 
The  The   cardinals,  irritated  at   Bruce's  contempt  of 

excom-       their  authority,  now    proceeded  to   excommunicate 
Brerawto  h'mi  DOt  tn's»  ^ar  fr°m  producing  intimidation,  only 
tot^2*y    Educed  n"n  *°  make  more   vigorous    exertions  to 
treater      strengthen  his  kingdom.     "All  men  were  required 
tiwn"        to  array   themselves  for  war.     Every  layman  pos- 
befw*"       sessed  of  land,  who  had  ten  pounds'  worth  of  move- 
able property,  was  commanded   to  provide  himself 
with  an  acton  and  a  basnet  (that  is,  a  leathern  jacket 
and  a  steel  helmet),  together  with  gloves  of  plate, 
and  a  sword  and  spear.     Those  who  were  not  thus 
provided,  were  enjoined  to  have  an  iron  jack,  or  back 
and  breastplate  of  iron,  an  iron  head-piece,  or  kna~ 
piskay,  with  gloves  of  plate ;  and  every  man  possess- 
ing the  value  of  a  cow,  was  commanded  to  arm  him- 
self with  a  bow  and  sheaf  of  twenty-four  arrows, 
or  with  a  spear."  M 
Formation       From  such  details  as  these  we  gain  an  insight  into 
the  way  in  which  an  army  was  formed  in  those  days. 
There  were,  then,  no  soldiers  by  profession,  who  spent 
their  lives  wholly  in  war,  or  readiness  for  war,  but 
every  man,  of  a  certain  degree,  provided  himself  with 
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weapons,  and  when  the  war-note  sounded,  when  mes-  Ed»d.  jjw 
sengers  were  sent  forth,  gathering  the  people  together,  a.d.  131s. 
each  man  hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
Scotch  collected  themselves  together  in  their  clans, 
under  their  chiefs,  and  the  English  vassals  obeyed  the 
summons  of  their  feudal  lords.  The  way  of  fighting 
too  was  very  different  in  those  days  from  the  battles 
of  the  present  time.  Gunpowder  was  not  invented, 
and  no  cannons  therefore  filled  the  air  with  their 
deafening  roar,  no  smoke  obscured  the  view.  Showers 
of  arrows,  indeed,  at  times,  almost  darkened  the  sky, 
and  tried  the  patient  courage  of  those,  who,  at  a 
distance,  had  to  receive  the  deadly  shafts  without  the 
power  of  resistance,  even  as  now  when  the  distant 
cannon  thin  the  ranks.  But,  as  a  rule,  each  soldier 
fought  hand-to-hand  with  his  adversary,  and  closed 
with  him  in  personal  and  mortal  combat. 

Edward    now   determined    once   more    to   rouse  Edward 
himself  to  a  formidable  attack  on   Scotland.      In  £^raflto 
the  interval    between    the  death  of  Gaveston,  and  gj"j* 
the  rise  of  the  younger  Despenser,  the  King,  freed  bat  doe** 
from  the  fatal  influence  of  favourites,  seems  to  have  person."1 
acted  with  somewhat  greater  energy.    In  the  autumn 
he  held  a  Parliament  in  London,   when  leave  waa 
again  given  him  to  raise  an  army  against  the  Scots. 
It  was  ordered  "that  every  city  and  town  of  England, 
that  was  able  to  do  it,  should  raise  and  find  so  many 
men  to  assist  the  King  against  the  Scots,     And  the 
City  of  London  maintained  two  hundred  men  armed  at 
all  points ;  Canterbury,  forty  ;  the  town  of  St.  Albans, 
ten ;  and  so,  consequently,  did  the  other  cities  and 
towns  according  to  their  rates."61    But  the  King  had 
neither  the  skill,  nor  the  will,  to  command  in  person, 
and  he  had  no  great  commander  whom  he  could  trust, 
d  »  2 
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Edwd.lL  or  who  would  trust  him.  Therefore,  on  the  arrival  of 
AiTisie.  *ne  wmy  **  York,  it  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  had 
Mutiny  of  to  be  disbanded. 

ad"i319  *"  tne  Deginnmg  °f  tne  following  year,  a.d.  1319, 
Edward  again  gathered  together  his  army,  and  in 
September  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  commanding  the 
army  in  person.  The  first  assault  was  made  on  the 
7th  of  the  month.  Early  in  the  morning  the  trumpets 
of  the  English  were  heard,  and  the  besiegers  advanced 
in  various  bodies,  well  provided  with  scaling  ladders, 
with  pickaxes  for  mining,  and  under  cover  of  squad- 
Edward  rons  of  archers  and  slingers.  About  noon,  the  English 
IcotiMd  ships  sailed  up  the  river  Tweed,  on  which  Berwick 
in  parson  {a  situated,  and  tried  to  carry  the  town  from  the 
siege  to  rigging  of  one  of  the  vessels.  The  top-masts  were 
manned  with  soldiers,  and  so  also  was  one  of  her 
boats,  which  was  drawn  up  half-mast  high.  To  the 
boat  was  attached  a  kind  of  drawbridge,  intended  to 
be  dropt  upon  the  wall,  and  to  afford  a  passage  from 
the  ship  to  the  town.  The  walls,  which  were  only  a 
spear's  length  in  height,  afforded  little  defence  against 
these  preparations,  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  a  feeling 
of  confidence,  inspired  by  long  success,  repulsed  the 
enemy  from  the  land  side,  while  the  ship,  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  ebbing  tide,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy  who  had  descended  from  the  walls.**  The 
English  drew  off,  but  only  to  make  preparations  for  a 
more  desperate  assault.  They  determined  to  undermine 
the  walls ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  huge  machine  called 
a  sow  was  constructed,  covered  by  a  strong  roofing 
of  hides  and  boards,  and  holding  within  its  bosom 
large  bodies  of  armed  soldiers  and  miners.  To 
cooperate  with  this  machine,  moveable  scaffolds,  high 
enough  to  overtop  the  walls,  and  capable  of  holding 
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armed  men,  were  erected,  and  a  number  of  ships  were  Edwd.  il 
fitted  out  like  the  vessel  which  had  been  burnt,  but  their  A  5^,9, 
top  castles  were  full  of  archers.  The  Scots  on  their 
side  were  not  idle.  Great  machines,  called  catapults, 
were  made  for  hurling  forth  huge  stones,  and  others 
for  throwing  heavy  darts,  winged  with  copper.  Iron 
chains,  with  grappling  hooks,  and  piles  of  faggots, 
mixed  with  bundles  of  pitch  and  flax,  were  also  kept 
in  readiness  for  defence.  At  length  all  was  ready 
for  the  second  assault,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  September,  the  English  made  their  attack. 
To  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  war  horns,  they  reso- 
lutely advanced,  but,  after  a  struggle,  which  lasted 
from  sunrise  to  noon,  they  were  beaten  hack.  Edward  Fail™?  of 
now  ordered  the  sow  to  be  advanced,  and  the  English  ^^^of 
engineers,  knowing  that  a  single  heavy  stone  from 
the  great  Scotch  catapult,  well  aimed,  would  certainly 
be  fatal,  dragged  it  forward  with  great  speed.  Twice 
was  the  aim  taken,  and  twice  it  failed.  The  first  stone 
flew  over  the  machine,  the  second  fell  short  of  it ;  the 
third,  an  immense  mass,  which  passed  through  the 
air  with  a  loud  booming  noise,  hit  it  directly  in  the 
middle,  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  shivered  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Such  of  the  miners  and  soldiers  who 
escaped  death,  rushed  out  from  amongst  the  fragments, 
and  the  Scots,  raising  a  shout,  cried  out  that  the 
English  sow  had  farrowed  her  pigs.  The  machine 
was  now  set  on  fire,  and  the  English  attack  was  quite 
repulsed.** 

Although  twice  beaten  off,  it  is  likely  that  Edward  Bmce 
would  have  made  another  attempt  to  take  Berwick,  w^Zrt  to 
but  Bruce  determined  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  ™™,Ihc 
siege,  by  invading  England,  and  making  an  attempt 
to  take  prisoner  the  Queen,  who  was  then  at  York. 
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Edwd.  ii.  Randolph  and  Douglas  were  sent  into  England  with 

a.d7i319.  this  object,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men.     It  is  to 

be  feared  that  Lancaster  was  really  a  traitor,  for  it 

appears  that  Bruce  was  in  secret  correspondence  with 

him,  and  with  others  about   the  Queen's  person. K 

Bruce's  schemes  nearly  succeeded,  but  they  became 

known  to  the  Queen  through  a  Scottish  prisoner,  who 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  Queen 

escaped.     Randolph   and  Douglas,   disappointed   at 

their  failure,  ravaged  the  country. 

Unrac-  Almost  all  the  military  strength  of  the  English  was 

Shunee    collected  together  before  Berwick,  but  the  Archbishop 

EimU      °^  York*  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  did  their  best  to  raise 

to  the        a  force  to  resist  the  invaders.     A  motley  force  of 

Kamioiph    20,000  men  was  gathered  together.     Multitudes  of 

Italian,     priests  and  monks,  their  armour  covered  with  white 

surplices,  train  bands,  and  armed  citizens,  led  by  the 

Mayor  of  York,  swelled  the  array.     The  result  was 

what  might  be  expected.     They  were  utterly  routed, 

and  only  escaped  complete  destruction  by  the  approach 

of  night.     When  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 

the  camp    before   Berwick,   Lancaster,   basely  and 

perhaps    treacherously,    deserted  the   King's    army 

with  all  his  followers,  and  the  siege  was  therefore 

raised.    Edward  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  intercept 

Douglas  and   Randolph  on  their  return,  but  they 

escaped  him  entirely,  and  reached  Scotland  loaded 

with  booty.     Eighty-four  towns  and  villages  were 

burnt  and  pillaged  by  Randolph  and  Douglas  in  this 

expedition. 

Tmcc  be-        A  two  years'  truce,  to  commence  from  Christmas, 

K  ™dB   AD-  1319,  was  at  length  agreed  on  between  the  two 

Scotland.    Kingdoms,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Archbishop 

of  York  and  the  Bishops  of   London  and  Carlisle 
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continued  to  excommunicate  Bruce  and  his  barons  Edirf.ii. 
every  Sunday  and  festival  day  throughout  the  year.88  AjTiaiB. 

Quarrels  between  the  King  and  the  Barons. 

When  the  King  returned  towards  the  South  of  Edwd 
England,  he  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  North-  tbTwoM. 
ainpton  on  the  1st  August.  At  this  assembly  the 
barons  imputed  the  King's  want  of  success  to  his 
acting  without  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  the  King  and  the  barons, 
that  "  a  standing  council  of  certain  bishops,  earls, 
and  barons  should  constantly  remain  with  the  King, 
to  advise  him  in  all  matters  of  public  concern,  until 
the  next  Parliament."82 

At  the  following  Parliament,  held  at  York,  three  Appoint- 
weeks  after  Michaelmas,  it  was  agreed  that  two  bishops,  £Sjh,g 
one  earl,  and  one  baron,  or  banneret,  of  the  House  °5n?oU.I0 

'  '       m  '  ad  viae  tha 

of  Lancaster,  "  should  in  his  name,  and  for  him,  be  King. 
present  and  remain  with  the  King,  in  their  turns, 
according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  to  delibe- 
rate with,  and  advise  him,  in  due  manner,  and  that 
they  might  deliberate  and  advise  about  all  consider- 
able matters  out  of  Parliament,  until  a  Parliament 
should  otherwise  determine  concerning  them."88 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  evidence  that  The»&- 
this  arrangement  was  ever  acted  on,  for  the  King  was  'p6""™- 
now  influenced  wholly  by  the  two  Despensers,  the 
younger  of  whom  was  appointed  Chamberlain  to  the 
King,  by  the  Parliament  at  York. 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  1320,  the  Scots  broke  a.d.  1320. 
the  truce,  invaded  England,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  jJj^kA? 
York,  without  meeting  with  any  formidable  resistance.  »""*• 
In  the  summer,  (on  the  19th  June,  a.d.  1320)  Edward 
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Edwd.  ii,  went  to  Amiens  to  do  homage,  in  person,  to  Philip 

a.d7j33o.  *-he  Fifth,  surnamed  le  Long,  or   the  Tall,  for  the 

Duchy  of   Aquitaine.      Hia  father,  and  Edward's 


Mourner*  watching  the  Bier  of  Philip  IV. 
(Royal  MSS.  Brit  Museum,  20C.  vii.  fol.  40  6.) 

father-in-law,  Philip  the  Fourth  (le  bel,  or  the  fair), 
had  died  in  a.d.  1314,  and  Edward  should  at  once 
have  gone  to  France  to  do  homage  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Louis  the  Tenth,  called  Le  Hutin,  or  the 
Quarrelsome;  but  he  was  then  at  war  with  Scotland, 
and  could  not  venture  to  leave  his  kingdom.  Louis 
the  Tenth  died  in  a.d.  1316,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Edward  did  homage  to  him  at  all;  but  the 
ceremony  could  now  be  no  longer  delayed. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  barons  broke  out 
into  renewed  discontent  at  the  King's  favouritism 
towards  the  two  Despensers,  "  who  now  governed  the 
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King  so  absolutely  that  no  bishop  or  lord  could  Edwd.ii. 
do  anything  at  court  without  their  favour  and  con-  A  f^ao 
sent."8* 

The  barons  had  themselves  placed  the  younger 
Despenser  in  the  post  of  Chamberlain  to  the  King, 
hoping  he  would  be  of  service  to  them,  as  a  spy ;  but 
he  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  father  to  espouse  the 
King's  interests,38  and  his  personal  qualities  made 
him  as  dear  to  the  King  as  Gaveston  had  been.  The 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  "  of  integrity,  wise  in 
council,  and  valiant  in  arms,"*6  but  the  son,  who  re- 
placed Gaveston  in  the  King's  affections,  was  haughty 
and  dissolute,  covetous  and  oppressive. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  fresh  outbreak  between  ad.  isii. 
the  King  and  the  barons  occurred  early  in  a.d.  1321,  ESjb*-*" 
and  was  occasioned  by  the  King  obliging  the  owner  J?cen  th° 
of  a  certain  estate  in  Wales,  called  Gowerland,  to  com-  thcbuuiw. 
mit  a  breach  of  contract  with  certain  lords  who  had 
agreed  to  buy  it.     The  King  did  this  iu  order  that  the 
younger  Despenser  might  possess  himself  of  the  estate. 
King  Edward  having  general  feudal  rights  over  his  oh^d 
dominions,  the  land  could  not  be  sold  without  his  "L^mi 
consent,  and  he  gave  the  younger  Despenser  leave  to 
buy  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  owner  bad  already 
pledged  himself  to  sell  it  to  others.     This  so  pro- 
voked the  general  body  of  the   barons  that  they 
made  common  cause,   banded   themselves  together, 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  two  Despensers,  father 
and  son.     They  afterwards  assembled  themselves  at 
Sherburn  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  which  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  there,   under  his   guidance, 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  to  "maintain  their  ihcbaron* 
quarrel "  against  the  Despensers  to  the  utmost.    They  ™^j3 
then  marched  to  St.  Albans,  "  taking  victuals  every-  !*«**■ 
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Edwd.it  where  on  their  march,  and  oppressing  the  poor." 
AJXiMi.  From  St.  Albans  they  sent  messeDgers  to  the  King 
in  London,  demanding  the  banishment  of  the  two 
Despensers.  The  King  refused  their  demands,  whereon 
they  "  came  with  great  haughtiness  and  military  pomp 
up  to  London."  M 
Pariia-  The  King  now,  by  the  advice  of  the  Queen  and 

bumhM     some  of  the   bishops,  yielded  to  the  barons,  and  a 
■pJicn.     statute,  which  had  been   previously  prepared  at  a 
separate  council  of  the  barons,  was  passed,  under 
written  protest  from  the  prelates,  banishing  the  two 
Despensers  from  the  kingdom.    The  Parliament  which 
passed  this  statute  was  called  "The  Parliament  of  the 
White  Bands,"  on  account  of  certain  white  marks,  by 
which  the  adherents  of  the  barons  were  to  know  one 
another.29 
ScifUhneM       The  wording  of  this  statute,  the  oppressive  conduct 
barons.       of  the  barons  during  their  march  to  London,  their 
cowardly  fears  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  and 
the  sudden  fall  of  their  party,  which  immediately 
ensued,  all  prove  their  utter  selfishness  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  that  they  had  not  the  least  hold  on 
the  affections  or  sympathy  of  the  general  body  of  the 
nation.     That  the  King  was  weak  and  depraved  can- 
not be  questioned,  but,  that  the  barons  were  selfish 
and  tyrannical,  is  equally  certain.    One  of  the  prin- 
cipal charges  brought  against  the  Despensers  by  the 
barons,  shows  clearly  how  little  they  were  actuated 
by  patriotic  principles,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
involves  in  mystery  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Mjsteri-     Despensers.  This  charge  was,  that  they  had  attempted 
Bgainn X  to  limit  the  power  of  the  King,  but  their  attempt  was 
JJ"""gec      based  on  well-reasoned  principles,  worthy  of  the  great 
crisis  in  English  History,  which  occurred  more  than 
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three  centuries  later.  In  the  words  of  the  statute,*  Edwd.it 
the  younger  Despenser  was  charged  with  making  a  ajTImi. 
Bill  to  the  following  effect,  viz. :  "  That  homage  and  »»  ^«  ^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance  is  more  by  reason  of  the  Crown,  to  limit  the 
than  by  reason  of  the  person  of  the  King,  and  it  jfflri'I 
bindeth  itself  more  unto  the  Crown  than  unto  the 
person  ;  and  this  appears  in  that  before  the  estate  of 
the  Crown  hath  descended,  no  allegiance  is  belonging 
to  the  person ;  wherefore,  if  by  chance  the  King  be 
not  guided  by  reason,  in  right  of  the  Crown,  his  liege 
subjects  are  bound  by  the  oath  made  to  the  Crown 
to  guide  the  King  and  the  estate  of  the  Crown  back 
again  by  reason,  and  otherwise  the  oath  would  not 
be  kept.  Now,  were  it  to  be  asked,  how  they  ought 
to  guide  the  King  ?  Whether  by  course  of  law,  or  by 
violence  ?  By  course  of  law  a  man  will  not  be  able 
to  get  redress,  for  he  will  have  no  judges  but  such 
as  are  the  King's,  in  which  case,  if  the  will  of  the 
King  be  not  according  to  reason,  he  certainly  will 
have  only  error  maintained  and  confirmed ;  wherefore 
it  behoveth,  in  order  to  save  the  oath,  that  when  the 
King  will  not  redress  the  matter,  and  remove  that 
which  is  hurtful  to  the  people  at  large,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  Crown,  it  is  to  be  determined,  that  the  thing 
be  removed  by  violence,  for  he  is  bound  by  his  oath 
to  govern  the  people,  and  his  liege  subjects  are  bound 
to  govern  in  aid  of  him,  and  in  his  default."77  It  is 
singular  that  insurgent  barons  should  object  to  such 
a  declaration  as  a  crime ;  and  that  such  a  depraved 
character  as  the  younger  Despenser  should  put  for- 
ward such  enlightened  views,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  suggested  by  his  father. 

*  15  Edw.  II.  a.i>.  1321-1322.     Exiliura  Hugonia  le  Deepens' 
patrie  et  fllii. 
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zjwd.  it        After  passing  the  statute  of  banishment,  the  barons 

a.d.Tmi.  began  to  fear  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  they  there- 

Thebarun*  fore  compelled  the  King  to  pass  an  Act  of  Indemnity, 

Ki™gK>  "  or  pardon,  to  secure  them  from  punishment.     This 

ubutanT  ^-ct  ^c't*18  tne  particular  crimes,  for  which  they  were 

■"■r-         not  to  be  punished,  in  an  amusing  manner,  and  among 

other  comprehensive  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  they 

are  not  to  be  punished  for  "  killing  of  men,  and  other 

robberies,  felonies,  or  other  things  done  against  the 

King's  peace,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that 

day."87 

The  elder  Despenser  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his 
sentence  of  banishment,  but  the  younger  lay,  for  some 
time,  concealed  in  England.  After  a  time  he  went  to 
sea,  and  "turned  pyrate,  robbing  whatever  English 
merchants  he  could  meet  with."  67 
Theorem  The  Queen  had,  hitherto,  been  a  great  supporter 
Qubii  *  °f  'ne  baronB,  and  promoter  of  peace  between  them 
enem  an<^  tQe  ^nS»  ^y  inducing  him  to  yield  to  their 
demands;  but,  by  the  ill-judged  conduct  of  one  of 
their  party,  they  now  turned  her  against  them, 
and  thus  led  to  their  speedy  ruin.  The  Queen 
was  making  a  progress  to  Canterbury,  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  which  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  she  demanded  entrance.  The  guard, 
placed  in  the  castle  by  the  governor,  refused  her 
demand  with  great  insolence.  The  King,  conse- 
quently, collected  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  castle ;  a  feeble  but  vain  attempt  was 
made  by  the  confederated  baronB  to  relieve  it,  and 
the  castle  was  surrendered. 
The  De-  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  younger  Despenser 

Snm'to    returned  to  England,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
England.    }£{ng  complaining  that  his  sentence  was  illegal.    The 
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petition  was  laid  before  the  prelates  of  the  province  Edwd.ii. 
of  Canterbury,  who  condemned  the  sentence,  and  aJximi. 
the  Earls  of  Kent,  Richmond,  Pembroke  and  Arundel, 
having  solemnly  protested  before  the  King  and  his 
council,  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  it  merely  by 
force,  and  out  of  fear  of  the  army  of  the  barons,  the 
young  Despenser  was  allowed  to  remain  in  England, 
and  was  readmitted,  with  his  father,  into  the  King's 
councils."  The  King  spent  his  Christmas  with  him 
at  Cirencester,  plotting  an  attack  on  the  barons. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Lancaster  and  the  barons  had  entered  into  traitorous 
correspondence  with  Bruce,  and  had  made  an  agree- 
ment with  him  that  he  "should  live  and  die  with 
them  in  their  quarrel,"  but  this  compact  can  have 
been  only  for  purposes  of  defence  against  the  King, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Scotland,  for  it 
was  part  of  the  agreement,  that  Bruce  should  "  on  Grounds 
no  account  lay  claim  to  any  conquest  within  the  suspecting 
Kingdom  of  England."  M     Still,  the  making  such  an  £ t~r 
agreement  with  Bruce  was  treason  on    the  part  of 
the  barons,  and  their  conduct,  if  unsuccessful,  de- 
served the  punishment  it  eventually  met  with. 

Early  in  the  year  a.d.  1322,  the  King  marched  to  A-D.isaa. 
the  borders  of  Wales,  and  then  to  Worcester,  Shrews-  Defeat  or 
bury,  and  Bridgnorth,  the  barons  submitting  with  Indcxecu- 
little  or  no  resistance.     A  small  number,  however,  ^^— 
the  chief  among  them  being  the  Earl  of  Hereford, 
joined  the  Earl   of  Lancaster  at   Burton-on- Trent, 
where,  hoping  for  assistance  from  the  Scots,  they 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  King.    For  three  days  the 
barons'  forces  made  a  successful  resistance,  but   at 
length  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Lancaster, 
with  ninety -five  barons  and  knights,  surrendered. 
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Edwd.  ir.  Roger  Mortimer  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
A.u7i322.  London,  many  of  the  barons  were  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  but  Lancaster,  out  of  reverence  to  his  Royal 
blood,  was  kept  for  the  King's  own  judgment.68  He 
was  tried  by  the  King's  council,  sentenced  to  death, 
and  was  executed  at  Pontefract  on  the  21st  March, 
a.d.  1322.  His  trial  was  illegal,  and  in  the  following 
reign  the  sentence  of  attainder  was  reversed,  he  was 
looked  on  as  a  saint,  and  a  church  was  built  on  the 
hill  where  he  was  executed. 

After  the  fall  of  the  barons,  the  King  "looking 
upon  himself  as  lord  and  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  grew  much  worse  than  ever  he  had  been 
before."69  His  first  act  was,  to  bring  before  Parlia- 
ment the  annulling  of  the  sentence  against  the  De- 
spensers. 
Enormom  Among  the  grounds  for  the  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tiwDe-  tence,  was  a  charge  against  the  barons  that  they 
■jmumti.  jja(j  ggjjjed  the  property  of  the  Despensers,  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  property  thus  seized  shows  the 
enormous  wealth  possessed  by  these  favourites.  The 
two  Despensers  had  sixty-three  manors,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  barons  had  driven  away,  or  seized, 
28,000  sheep,  22,000  oxen,  cows,  and  heifers,  above 
600  horses  and  mares,  and  other  property  to  the 
value  of  above  30,0002.  (equal  to  nearly  100,000*.  of 
our  present  money),  belonging  to  the  elder  Despenser, 
besides  property  to  almost  an  equal  value  belonging 
to  the  son.* 

With  reference  to  the  enormous  moveable  property 
possessed  by  these  nobles,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  their  wealth  consisted  mainly  of  corn  and 
cattle,  and  that  they  had  bat  little  actual  money.70 

*  See  note  p.  416. 
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At   that  time  there  were  comparatively  few   hus-  Edw.n. 
bandmen  or  farmers  able  to  take  leases  of  lands  and  A.D.1323. 
pay  a  yearly  rent  for  them :   hence  many  of  these 
barons,  by  means  of  their  stewards  and  bailiffs,  had 
to  farm  their  own  lands,  and  were  necessarily  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  amount  of  stock. 

After  hearing  the  grounds  for  the  reversal  of  the  The  King 
sentence  against  the  Despensers,  the  King  himself  the8^- 
gav2  judgment ;  and,  as  it  now  suited  his  purpose,  """„„, 
appealed  to  Magna  Carta  to  prove  that   they   had  t^*™- 
been  illegally  condemned.      Of  course  he  reversed 
the  sentence.     The  King  next   proceeded  to  bring 
about  the  annulling  of  the  Ordinances,  which   the 
subservient  Parliament  accordingly  declared  "should 
be  null  and  void  for  ever." 7I 

Four  years  afterwards,  when  the  barons  again  got 
the  mastery  over  (he  King,  all  these  proceedings  were 
reversed  and  in  their  turn  pronounced  null  and  void. 

Edward,  elated  at  his  recovery  of  power,  again  Edwnni 
made  formidable  preparations  for  the  invasion   of  g£atima 
Scotland,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope  *'  requesting  him  to  b" 
give  himself  no  further  trouble  about  a  truce  with  suocom. 
the  Scots,  as  he  had  determined  to  establish  a  peace 
by  force  of  arms." w     The  invasion  took  place,  but 
Bruce  repeated  the  tactics  which  on  all  former  occa- 
sions had  been  so  successful.     He  retreated  before 
the  invaders,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  so,  when 
Edward  had  penetrated  nearly  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
he   was  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  Scots  followed 
closely  at  his  heels,  pursuing  him  all  the  way  into 
Yorkshire,  where  they  nearly  took  him  prisoner. 

In  the  following  year,  Edward  was  glad  to  agree  to  A.D.1323. 
a  truce  with  the   Scots  for  thirteen  years,   but  a  Trow  with 
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Edwdjt.  intrigues.     During  Edward's  lifetime,  however,  there 
A.D.  1333.  was  no  more  actual  war  between  the  two  countries. 


77»e  new  Favourites  and  their  fatal  Influence. 

Edward  was  now  called  on  to  do  homage  to  the 
new  King  of  France,  Charles  the  Fourth,  surnamed 
le  Bel,  or  the  Fair,  but  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Despensers  prevented  his  complying  with  the  demand 
of  the  French  King.  The  dark  shadow  of  coming 
events,  fatal  alike  to  the  favourites  and  to  their  Royal 
tool,  now  became  distinctly  visible,  and  day  by  day 
crept  slowly  on. 

Philip  the  Long,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Louis  the  Tenth  as  King  of  France  in  a.d.  1316,  had 
died  on  the  3rd  of  January,  a.d.  1322,  and  Edward 
ought  at  once  to  have  gone  over  to  France  to  do 
homage  to  his  brother  and  successor,  Charles  the 
Fair.     He    did  not,   however,    do    so,    and    Charles 
therefore    sent   ambassadors  to  remind  him  of  his 
The  Do-     duty,  and  to   summon   him   to   appear.     But   the 
pre""nt*iho  Despensers  allowed   no  one  to  approach  the  King 
d<!i!fgfrora  except   themselves,  and  prevented  the  ambassadors 
homage  to  from  seeing  the  King,  concealing  the  urgency  of  the 
King  of     business  from  him.     They  feared  that,  if  the  King 
whoKiia    were  absent  from  England,  the  barons    would  rise 
dominions  agamst  themselves.    Edward  therefore  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  French  King's  summons,  who  accordingly 
took  possession  of  Guienne  and  Gascony  in   con- 
sequence of  his  default. 

The  Despensers  were  just  then  too  powerful  to 
give  the  barons  any  chance  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  their  intrigues,  but  a  plot  was  laid  for  the  release  of 
those  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Wallingford  Castle 
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on  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.     Unfortu-  H^n 
nately  this  plot  did  not  succeed,  but  Mortimer,  who  a.d.  isaa. 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  effected  his  j^^81 
escape,  and  fled  to  the  Court  of  France,  where  he  and  *«» 
others  of  the  barons,  who  were  disgusted  at  the    ™°D" 
rapacities  of  the  Despensers,  were  well  received'. 

Edward,  meanwhile,  lulled  into  fatal  security  by 
the  evil  influence  of  the  Despensers,  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pleasure,  and  spent  his  Christmas  at 
Kenilworth,  with  great  magnificence,  in  the  society 
of  his  favourites.  The  seizure  of  the  King's  French 
dominions,  however,  could  neither  be  concealed  from 
the  barons,  nor  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  King. 
A  Parliament  was,  accordingly,  summoned  to  meet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a.d.  1324,  to  aj>.iw4. 
consider  what  should  be  done.  It  was  settled  that 
the  King's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  should  go  over,  instead  of 
Edward,  to  do  homage  to  the  new  King  of  France. 

A  treaty  of  marriage,  between  the  King's  eldest 
son,  afterwards  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Valois,  uncle  of  Charles  the  Fair 
and  of  the  Queen  of  England,  was  now  set  on  foot. 
This  must  have  been  proposed  by  the  Queen,  who  was 
probably  desirous  of  uniting  the  two  Royal  families 
more  closely,  and  thus  strengthening  her  own  party. 
The  King,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  was  not 
likely  to  entertain  such  a  project,  and  indeed  he  did 
all  he  could  to  thwart  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  Parliament,  the  Farther 
Earl  of  Kent  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  now  bJ^Mn 
went  over  to  France,  to  do  homage  in  lieu  of  the  ^f"d 
King.  But  the  King  of  France  refused  to  accept  France, 
their  performance  of  that  duty,  and  soon  afterwards 
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Edwd.n.  a  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  between  England  and 
a.d7ism.  France.  The  French  King  bad  built  a  castle  on  the 
English  territory,  and  Ralph,  Lord  Basset,  the  King 
of  England's  seneschal  of  Bourdeaux,  demolished 
it.w  The  Earl  of  Kent  proposed  to  give  Basset  up 
to  the  King  of  France,  but  Edward  refused  to  submit 
to  so  disgraceful  a  humiliation,  and  the  King  of 
France  therefore  sent  the  Count  de  Valois  to  seize 
Aqnitaine  and  Foitou. 

The  enmity  between  the  two  Kings  was  now 
greatly  increased,  trade  between  their  subjects  was 
stopped,  and  Edward  vented  his  spite  against  the 
King  of  France  on  his  own  Queen,  who  was  the 
King's  sister.  He  knew  that  she  hated  the  Despen- 
sers,  and  looked  to  her  brother  as  her  protector 
against  them,  and  even  against  himself.  He  dis- 
missed all  her  French  servants,  seized  her  manors, 
and  gave  her  only  a  small  pension,  irregularly  paid, 
to  live  on.  She  was  consequently  advised  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  her  brother 
the  King  of  France,  and  her  uncle  the  Count  de 
Valois,  to  take  their  advice  against  the  Despensers. 
She  soon  had  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
ajxims.  Early  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1325,  a  Parlia- 
™<£je*n  ment  was  summoned  to  consider  what  should  be 
™***|>  done  to  recover  the  English  provinces  seized  by  the 
,  King  of  France,  and  it  was  settled  that  ambassadors 
should  be  sent  over  to  negotiate.  This  was  done 
without  success,  and  Edward  then  wished  to  go  in 
person.  But  the  Despensers  were  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  his  absence,  and  persuaded  him  to 
send  the  Queen  instead.  She  was  kindly  received  by 
her  brother,  who,  at  once,  offered  to  accept  the 
homage  of   Edward's  son,   instead  of  his  father's, 
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provided  the  King  would  make  his  French  domi-  Edwin, 
nions  over  to  his  sod.    Edward  agreed  to  this,  and  A-iTisss. 
his  son  went  to  France,  and  performed  all  the  re- 
quired formalities. 

The  Queen  and  her  son,  however,  did  not  return  ??  ,0V_ 
to  England,  well  knowing  that,  unless  they  broke  the 
power  of  the  Despensers,  the  Queen  would  still  be 
ill-treated  by  her  husband.    The  King,  consequently, 
sent  urgently  desiring  them  to  return,  but  it  was  in 
vain.    Again  and  again  the  King  wrote,  entreating  The  Queen 
the  Queen  to  come  back,  but  still  she  refused.  There  young 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  a  too  great  inti-  J^j'  in 
macy  with  Mortimer,  who  had  fled  to  Paris  on  his  ***»<*■ 
escape  from  the  Tower  of  London,  was  one  cause  of 
the  Queen's  unwillingness;  but  the  King's  own  con- 
duct to  her  amply  justified  her  determination  never 
to  return  when  she  had  once  escaped  from  him.    The 
King's  efforts  being  all  in  vain,  the  Despensers  tried 
to  prejudice  the  King  of  France  against  her,  and  so 
completely  did  they  succeed  that,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.d.  1326,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  escape  D2j£**" 
from  France  to  Flanders,  where  she  and  the  Prince  and  go  to 
were  well  received  by  William,  Earl  of  Halnault. 
The  Earl  conceived  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between 
the  Prince  and  one  of  his  daughters,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  his  brother  John,  agreed  to  support  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  by  force  of  arms,  on  that  con- 
dition.   The  Prince  preferred  Philippa,  the  second  Tn*ty  of 
daughter,  and,  the  marriage  being  agreed  on,  the  ^f 
Earl  and  his  brother  made  active  preparations  for  j^1*""'" 
the  invasion  of  England.  Philippe,  of 

In  the  meanwhile,  King  Edward,  having  been 
informed  of  the  threatened  invasion,  made  what 
preparations  he  could   to  resist  it.    It  is  evident, 
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ujwd.n.  however,  either  that  the  country  was  by  this  time 
A.D.i3s«.  disgusted  at  the  King's  conduct,  or  that  the  mea- 
sures of  defence  which  he  took  were  ridiculously 
insufficient. 
TbaQuMn      On  the  22nd  September,  a.d.    1326,  the  Queen 
£$£d.    landed  at  Orwell,  near  Walton,  in  Suffolk,  with  less 
than  3000  men.      It  is  remarkable  that  she  ven- 
tured to  defy  the  power  of  the  King  and  his  favourites 
with  so  small  a  force;  but  she  was  doubtless  well 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  England,  for 
her  landing  was  unopposed,  and  no  sooner  was  she 
on  shore,  than  barons,  bishops,  and  knights  flocked 
to  her  support,  some  with  money  and  some  with 
soldiers,  so  that  she  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army. 

So  Boon  as  the  King  had  heard  of  the  Queen's 
landing,  he  issued  (on  September  28th)  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  to  come  forward  in  his 
defence,  promising  payment  to  the  soldiers,  pardon 
for  all  past  offences  to  the  great  men,  and  offering  a 
large  reward  for  Mortimer's  head. 

The  Queen,  on  her  part,  issued  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, promising  good  government,  and  forbidding 
plundering  and  all  outrages,  but  excepting  the  two 
Despensers  from   the  protection  she  offered  to  all 
others. 
Tbe  King       But  the  day  of  reckoning  had  come  at  last ;  the 
nhB         King's  proclamation  was  only  idle  words,  scattered 
JHJ£^°  by  the  wind.     None  responded  to  it.     No  soldiers 
Queen.      flocked  to  Ms  standard ;  and  when  he  called  on  the 
Londoners  to  provide  him  with  men  and  money,  they 
answered,  "  that  they  should  always  reverence  the 
Lord  their  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  son,  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  that  they  should  shut 
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their  gates,  and  resist,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  all   Edwd.n. 
foreigners  and  traitors  ;  yet  declared,  that  they  were  a.imm«. 
not  willing  to  march  out  of  their  city  to  fight,  unless, 
according  to  the  liberties  granted  them,  they  could 
return  the  same  day  before  the  sun  set."  ra 

The  King,  being  thus  foiled,  in  the  very  heart  of  The  King 
his  kingdom,  in  his  efforts  to  resist  the  Queen's  party,  tt»  Do- 
went,  with  the  Despenaers,  to  the  West  of  England,  JJwwof 
to  try  what  he  could  do  there.    He  proceeded  first  to  EngUnd. 
Gloucester,  and  then  to  Chepstow,  from  whence  he 
sent  the  elder  Despenser,  to  fortify  the  city  and 
castle  of  Bristol.    But  he  himself  em  barked  on  board 
ship,  with  the  younger  Despenser,  with  the  intention 
of  escaping  to  the   Isle  of  Lundy,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  getting  from  thence  into  Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen's  party  increased  daily,  and 
the  people,  especially  in  London,  took  her  part  with 
great  violence.  They  plundered  the  house  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  founder  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.78  The  Bishop's  house  was  close  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and,  as  the  plunderers  were  leaving  it, 
they  unfortunately  met  the  Bishop,  "  coming  out  of 
the  fields  on  horseback,  to  the  north  door  of  St. 
Paul's,"74  and  immediately  murdered  him. 

The  Queen  marched  with  her  army  to  Oxford,  and  The  eider 
then,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  went  on  to  Gloucester.  J^0**1 
She  next  laid  siege  to  Bristol,  which  was  soon  taken,  deWh- 
and  the  elder  Despenser,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Bristol  had  been  intrusted,  was  made  prisoner  and 
cruelly  put  to  death.     The  King,  and  the  younger 
Despenser,  being  driven  back,  by  bad  weather,  from 
the  Bristol  Channel,  were  obliged  to  land  in  Glamor-  ^  Kfa 
ganshire,  where  they  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey  of  «•*"» 
Neath.    Their  retreat  was  soon  discovered,  and  the         "" 
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Edwj- 1L  King  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  (son  of  the 

AJXU37.  Earl  who  had  been  executed),  to  his  castle  at  Kenil- 

Toonra      worth,  while  Despenser  was  carried  to  the  Queen  at 

bespemw  Hereford,  where  he  was  executed  with  peculiar,  but 

deuh.        perhaps  not  altogether  undeserved,  barbarity. 

The  Prince      A  great  assembly  of  bishops  and  barons  was  held 

££X?    at  Bristol  on  the  26th  of  October,  when  the  King's 

son  Edward  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Queen  and   her  party  kept  their  Christmas  at 

Wallingford  Castle,  while  the  miserable  King  was 

lying  a  prisoner  at  Kenilworth. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1327,  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  proceeded  to  London,  where  they  held 
SiS*  a  Parliament  on  the  7th  of  January.  At  this  Par- 
liament it  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  be 
deposed,  and  his  eldest  son  made  king  in  his  stead. 
A  numerous  body  of  clergy  and  barons  were  then 
sent  to  the  King,  to  induce  him  to  resign  the  crown, 
which,  of  course,  he  had  no  power  to  refuse.  The 
unfortunate  monarch  was  greatly  dispirited,  arid  an- 
swered, "  That  he  was  very  sorry  he  hod  so  misbe- 
haved himself  towards  his  people,  and  asked  pardon 
for  it  of  all  that  were  there ;  but,  seeing  now  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  he  returned  them  his  thanks 
for  electing  his  first-born  son  in  his  stead."76  The 
formal  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  then  gone 
through.  He  delivered  up  the  crown  and  sceptre, 
and  then,  Sir  William  Trussel,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Parliament,  surrendered  their  homage  up  to 
him.  Edward  the  Second  was  the  first  King  of 
England  deposed  by  his  subjects. 
Hia  »on  Edward  the  Third  was  now  King  of  England,  and 

Kine  of      the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  was  therefore  ended, 
EnB"nd"    but  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  History  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  monarch  to  its  tragic  end,  which  happened 
only  a  few  months  afterwards. 

Edward  was  kept  in  prison  by  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  was  well  treated.  But  the  Queen  refused 
to  visit  him,  "  either  because  of  an  aversion  she  had 
to  his  person,  or  through  the  instigation  of  Mor- 
timer."78 After  a  time,  however,  the  Queen,  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  King,  her  son,  in 
Scotland,  gave  orders,  or  consented,  that  her  husband 
should  be  put  to  death.  He  was,  accordingly,  taken 
from  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  deli- 
vered over  to  the  custody  of  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley, 
Sir  John  Mautravers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gournay. 
They  removed  him  first  to  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  afterwards  to  Bristol  Castle.  A  plot  was 
here  laid,  by  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  who 
doubtless  suspected  the  fate  that  would  befall  him 
and  pitied  him,  to  effect  his  release,  and  carry  him 
off  in  safety  beyond  the  seas.  But  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  the  King  was  removed  by  Mautra- 
vers and  Gournay  to  Berkeley  Castle  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Lord  Berkeley  having  been  taken  ill  at  Bradely, 
and  thereby  prevented  from  returning  to  his  castle. 
There  the  terrible  deed  was  perpetrated.  On  the 
night  of  September  the  21st,  fifteen  ruffians  came  at  1 
midnight  into  the  room  of  the  deposed  monarch  and 
murdered  him  with  indescribable  cruelty. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  this  unhappy  King — Edward 
of  Carnarvon.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  feature  in 
his  character  or  conduct  on  which  we  can  rest  with 
pleasure,  but,  whatever  his  weaknesses  or  his  vices 
may  have  been,  the  tortures  he  suffered  at  his  death 
must,  when  we  think  of  them,  extinguish  in  us  all 
feelings,  except  detestation  for  his  murderers,  and  fill 
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EdwJ.  u.  us  with  sorrow  for  tbe  sins  and  follies  which  brought 
a.dTi3!7   on  him  so  dreadful  an  end. 


Wife  and  Issue  of  King  Edward  the  Second. 

He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
King  of  France,  on  January  28th,  A.D.  1308. 

By  her  he  had  ttco  sons : 

Edward,  of  Windsor,  born  Nov.  13,  a.d.  1312,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Third,  in 
a.d.  1327;  and 

'  John  of  Eltham,  born  on  Assumption  day,  a.d. 
1315  ;  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by  a  Parliament  at 
Salisbury,  a.d.  1328,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
died  in  Scotland,  a.d.  1334,  unmarried,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age ;  and 

Two  daughters :  Joan,  married,  when  a  child,  July 
18th,  a.d.  1329,  to  David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  whom, 
within  six  months  afterwards,  he  succeeded  as  King 
David  the  Second,  at  the  age  of  seven  years ;  Joan 
died  in  a.d.  1357  ;  and  . 

Eleanor,  married  to  Reynald,  second  Earl  of 
Gueldres,  with  a  portion  of  15,000/.,  a.d.  1332. 


NOTE  TO  PAGES  376,  387,  &  406,  AS  TO  PRICES. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  great  interest,  but  of  considerable  difficulty,  to 
determine  the  amount  which  a  sum  of  money  at  any  remote 
period  represents  at  any  other,  or  the  purchasing  power  at  any 
two  such  periods  of  any  specified  sum,  say  100/. — meaning  by 
purchasing  power  the  capacity  of  buying  like  quantities  of  like 
articles  of  convenience  and  comfort.    The  difficulty  arises  chiefly 
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from  the  circumstance  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  authentic  facta  for  the  purpose.  We  might  adopt,  as  the 
basis  of  our  calculations,  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
at  any  particular  period,  and  the  articles  he  could  buy  with 
such  wages.  But  in  times  so  remote  as  the  18th  century,  we  have 
very  few  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  wages,  and  we  have 
even  reason  to  believe  that  a  farm-labourer  then  received  some 
food  or  clothing  in  addition  to  his  wages.  Our  calculation  would, 
therefore,  rest  on  an  insufficient  basis,  but  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  reason  on  such  Tacts  as  we  do  possess.  Thus  we  find  that, 
in  a.d.  1272,  a  labourer  received  ljd  a-day,"  or  9cL  a-week. 
About  that  time,  wheat  varied  from  20*.  a  quarter  at  Northampton, 
17*.  at  Bedford,  and  13*.  id.  at  Dunstable  in  a.i>.  1258,  to  6*.  &d. 
in  a.d.  1270,  and  4*.  6rf.  in  jld.  1281.  The  average  may  be  taken 
at  12*.  a  quarter,  or  1*.  6d.  a  bushel.  A  farm  labourer,  therefore, 
according  to  this  calculation,  could  buy  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  with 
his  week's  wages.  At  the  present  time,  we  may  fairly  take  the 
average  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  at  12*.  a-week,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  at  56*.  a  quarter,  or  7*.  a  bushel.  A  labourer, 
therefore,  could  now  buy  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat 
with  his  week's  wages.  It  might  from  hence  be  inferred,  that  a 
labourer  was  threefold  better  off  now  than  in  the  13th  century, 
but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  he  then 
received  other  kinds  of  payment  in  addition  to  his  wages ;  and  it  ia 
necessary  also  to  know  what  he  had  to  pay  for  such  things  as  he 
had  to  buy,  but  we  have  no  facts  of  any  value  to  guide  us.  We 
read  of  a  fat  ox  being  sold  for  16*.  in  a.d.  1279,  and  a  salmon  for 
Si,  in  winter,  and  3*.  in  summer,  but  we  do  not  know  the  weight 
of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  so  it  is  with  other  articles.  A 
comparison  of  wages  and  prices  at  those  remote  times,  affords  us, 
therefore,  very  little  help  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
comparison  between  the  power  of  buying,  and  the  quantity  that 
could  be  bought  for  any  given  sum.  The  fact  which  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain,  or  the  question  to  be  answered,  is, — What  quan- 
tities of  like  articles  of  necessity,  luxury,  and  comfort  can  a  man, 
at  any  particular  period,  obtain  for  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and 
what  amount  of  labour  ia  required  to  obtain  that  sum  of  money  ? 
It  is  useless  to  know  that  a  man  can  obtain  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat,  clothing,  fuel,  or  anything  else,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 

*  Eileu'n  "  State  of  the  Foot,"  vol.  iii.  j>.  10. 
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unless  we  also  know  what  work  he  must  do  to  get  ihut  sum  of 
money,  or  what  means  a  man  has  of  paying  such  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  we  have  not  sufficient  facts  to  enable  us  to  answer  these 
questions. 

There  la,  however,  another  way  of  arriving  approximately  at 
the  comparative  value  of  any  given  sum,  at  two  periods,  which, 
indeed,  is  a  necessary  step  in  all  calculations  of  this  kind,  but 
which  alone  gives  us  very  little  additional  help.  I  refer  to  the 
quantity  of  fine  gold  or  silver  in  any  given  coin  at  the  two  periods. 
This  is  an  essential  point,  as  it  is  obviously  of  no  nse  knowing 
that  wheat,  for  instance,  was  sold,  at  a  certain  time,  at  so  many 
shillings  a  quarter,  unless  we  also  know  whether,  at  that  time,  a 
shilling  meant  the  same  as  a  shilling  now.  The  pound  troy 
weight,  or  12  oz.  of  the  metal  of  which  English  silver  coins  are 
made,  contains  1 1  ox.  2  dwta.  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwta.  alloy. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (a-d.  1280),  this 
pound-weight  of  silver  was  coined  into  twenty  shillings.  In 
i.D.  1816,  and  at  present,  the  like  quantity  was  coined  into  sixty- 
six  shillings.  The  shilling  of  a-d-  1280  was,  therefore,  equal  to 
about  3*.  3£*i  (say  3*.  3d.)  of  the  present  coin  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
shilling  of  the  present  day  is  worth  less  than  one-third  of  the 
shilling  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and,  on  this  basis,  if  we  wish  to 
convert  the  money  of  the  13th  century  into  the  money  of  the 
present  day,  we  must  multiply  it  by  three  and  a  quarter.  This  is 
the  calculation  I  have  adopted  in  my  present  lecture,  as  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  one  based  on  any  actual  fact  But  it  is  ob- 
vious from  what  I  have  stated,  that  this  calculation  gives  us  no 
measure  of  the  value  of  any  article  of  produce,  as  compared  with 
the  power  of  purchasing  it ;  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  different 
political  economists,  as  to  the  multiplier  to  be  made  use  of,  convince 
me  that  at  present  we  have  not  sufficient  means  for  ascertaining 
the  relation  borne  in  the  13th  century  by  a  payment  to  the  means 
of  meeting  it  We  cannot  say  that,  as  compared  with  the  present 
time,  taxation  was  heavy  or  light,  wages  were  high  or  low,  oxen, 
sheep,  or  poultry  were  cheap  or  dear ;  all  we  can  do  is,  to  convert 
shillings  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  shillings  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  then  compare  the  relation  which  the  prices  of  various  articles 
at  any  particular  period  bore  to  each  other  at  that  period,  and  to 
the  prices  of  a  list  of  articles,  of  apparent  similarity,  at  the  present 
period.  It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  allowable  to  say  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  and  the  opinions  which  have 
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been  given  by  various  persons,  on  this  subject,  the  multiplier  which 
will,  with  approximate  correctness,  convert  the  money  of  Edward  I. 
into  a  purchasing  power  of  equal  force  at  the  present  time,  would 
be  somewhere  between  12  and  20.  Thus,  for  example,  100J.  of 
money  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  would,  all  things  considered,  go 
M  far  in  purchases  of  all  kinds  as  1,200*.  or  2,0001.  at  present. 
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NOTES. 


The  following  list  of  references  is  not  given  as  one  of  original 
authorities,  but  solely  ma  indicating  the  authors  whom  I  have 
quoted,  and  on  whom  principally  I  have  relied.  I  have  given  it, 
partly  to  enable  those  who  wish,  to  verify  the  quotations,  and  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and  partly  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  study  the  subject  more  fully. 

CAttTB'a  Hutary  of  England.     Folio,  1750. 


Vol.  II  p.  807. 


310. 
309. 
309. 
310. 


Vol.  IL  p.  31 3. 


393. 
340. 
854. 


Hittoirt  dt»  Fraxfai*.  Par  Sibmonoe  de  Sisxobdi.  31  vols.  8vo.   Paris,  1823. 
•'  VoL  IX.  p.  218.       |        »  Vol.  IX.  p.  318.       |        "  VoL  IX  p.  874. 

Gachichle  an  England,  von  Rihiqoi,d  Pauu.    Gotha,  1855. 
"  VoL  IV.  p.  307.  |         "  VoL  IV.  p.  807,  (note.) 

"  Vol.  IV.  p.  818,  note  (quoting  Rrmer,  105.) 
Ldigiid'«  JJUtory  of  England.     13  ioIb.  ftp.  Syo.     London,  1844— 1845. 
"VoL  IILp.  293.        I       »  Vol.  IIL  p.  896.       I      "VoLIIlp.  335. 
Rival's  Hiitory  of  England.    Folio.    Third  Edition.    London,  1743. 
»  Vol.  L  p.  390.  I  "  Vol.  L  p.  895. 

"         „  891.  *         «  395. 

s*        „         811.  "        „         898, 899. 

*        „         391.  I 

Tttlkk's  Hi*toiy  of  Scotland.     8to.     Third  Edition,  1845. 
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Ttbull'b  BiKery 
•  VoL  DX  p.  «T. 


Folio,  1700. 
Vol.  IU  p.  S87. 


StabituqfthtR 
"  Anno  15°  Edwardi  IL  i 


ltAtucnnh  Worn,  edited  bj  the  Ber.  A  Dies.    1  toL  Btd.  London.  I8M. 
**  Page  193. 
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ABERDEEN,  cutlc    of,  taken  from  the 
English  bj  Robert  Brow,  36S 
Aberyatwith   Castle,  rebuilt  by  Edward  I., 

ITS 

Abraham,  Cockben,  the  Jew,  killed  and 

robbed  bj  tba  Baron  John  Fitxjohn,  818 

Abnry,  or  Anbury,  druidical  remain*  at,  7 

Acn,  beeieged  and  taken   07  Richard  L  of 

England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 

es 

Act  of  Quia  Emptona,  object  of  the,  82 

admiralty  Court,  hiatory  of  the,  U7.  Th« 
Lam  of  Oleron,  147 
.  Agricultur*  of  the  ancient  Briton,  6.  Ac. 
count  gimn  of  English  agriculture  in  tba 
11th  oentnry  in  Domesday  Book,  47,  48. 
Representation  of  Anglo-Salon  agricul- 
tural operations,  49 

Aids,  under  the  fendal  system,  69.  Ad  aid 
demanded  bj  Henry  III.,  185.  Descrip- 
tiou  of  a  debate  en  which  an  aid  waa  de- 
manded, 189.  An  aid  demanded  by 
Edward  I.  to  carry  00  the  war  with 
Franca,  304 

Alan,  Count  of  Brittan y,  lands  in  Riohmond- 
ahire  granted  by  William  tba  Conqueror 
to,  97 

Albans,  St,  liia  martyrdom,  13 

Albans,  St,  Qooen  Boadicea  and  the  Briton* 
defeated  at  the  hattla  of,  11.  Large  sum 
of  money  levied  on  the  town  by  Louis,  eco 
of  Philip  Augustus,  163.  A  second  con- 
tribution leried,  1S4.  Plundered  by  the 
freebooter  Folk*  de  Breautd,  179 

Alexander  IL,  King  of  Scotland,  make* 
peace  with  Henry  111.  of  England,  167. 
Visit*  Henry  at  Northampton,  1S7 

Alexander  1IL  of  Scotland  married  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  Henrj  III ,  S4S. 
Don  Edward  1.  homage  as  hie  fendal 
lord,  965.    Hi*  death,  986 

Alfred,  King,  with  his  brother  Ethelred, 
defeats  th*  Danes  at  Reading,  SO.  As- 
cend* the  throne,  10.  Desperate  condition 
Of  bia  dominions  at  this  time,  90.  Ilia 
bravery  jmdwiadurn,  90,91.     HueoUao- 

TOL.  I.  I 


AbTL 

tion  of  lawa,  SI. 
Tiresa  akvery  in  England,  SO.  His  battle 
with  the  Dines  at  Wilton,  SI.  Hides 
himself  in  the  Isle  of  Atbelney,  99.  Hi* 
adventure  in  the  swineherd',  bat,  SS.  His 
noble  character,  SS.  Qeta  into  tba  Danish 
camp  disguised  aa  a  harper,  S3.  Defeats 
the  Danes  and  compels  their  chief  to  ana 
for  peace  and  embrace  Christianity,  93. 
Hi*  death,  93 

Allodial  lands,  property  no  called,  81. 
Nearly  all  become*  fendal  fa  the  11th 
century,  81 

Alton  Wood,  Adam  de  Gordon  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  in,  931 

AmbreebuTT,  Quean  Eleanor  a  nun  at,  S4S 

Ampfaibalas,  St,  chnrch  of,  pillaged  by  the 
French  nnder  the  Count  de  la  Perch*,  164 

Anglee-ey,  Isle  of,  meaning  of  the  nam*,  33. 
landed  and  taken  by  Edward  L,  373. 
Returned  to  Llewellyn  for  a  large  sum,  373. 
Again  taken  by  Edward  L,  981.  Beau- 
maris Castle  built  by  Edward  L,  301 

Anglo-Saxon  language,  the  English  language 
derived  mainly  from  the,  27.  Great  form 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  28.  Difference  be- 
tween words  derived  from  Norman-French 
or  Latin  and  those  from  Anglo-Saxon,  98 

Anglo-Saxons;  difference  between  a  jury  of 
Anglo-Saxons  and  ana  of  tbe  present  day, 
196.  Personal  knowledge  of  facta  occur- 
ring in  each  district  promoted  by  tbe  insti- 
tutions of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  136.  System 
of  frank-pledge,  136.  Trials  by  compur- 
gation, by  battle,  and  by  ordeal,  198. 
Chancellors  of  Anglo-Saxon  king*,  133. 
Refuge  taken  by  Anglo-Saxon*  in  tba 
wooda  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Nor- 
mans, 338.     See  also  Saxons 

Align*,  Earl  of,  bis  treachery,  316 

Angus,  Robert  da  Umfraville,  Earl  of,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  goremora  of  Scotland, 
379 

Anjoo  under  the  rule  of  th*  King  of  England. 
57 

Aulaf,  attacks  London,  bat  i>  repulsed,  S3 
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Apulia,  kingdom  of,  held  of  tie  Pope  bj  the 

Emperor  Frederie,  303 
Aquiuine,   Henry  II.  of  England   lord  of, 

57.       Homage  done   bj    Edward    L   to 

Philip  I1L  of  France  for,  878.     Soiled  by 

Charles  the  Fair,  409 
Arches,  Court  of,  origin  of  the,  14ft 
Architecture  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,  17.     Of 

the  Norman*,  43 
Ami  of  the  ancient  Britons,  6.      Of  the 

14th  century,  380 
Army,  mode  of  forming   an,  in   the  14th 

century,  394.     Modi  of  fighting  at  that 

Arran,  Isle  of,  esatls  of  the,  taken  by  Sir 
James  Douglas  for  King  Bobert  I.,  333 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  claims  the  throne  of 
England,  69.  Taken  poeseiwion  of  the 
Englub  parts  of  Franca,  69.  Taken  pri- 
soner, 69.  Murdered  by  his  ancle  King 
John  of  England,  70 

Arthur,  King,  remains  of,  said  to  bare  been 
uepcritedatGla*t™buryalibe7,S74.  True 
plaeaofhis  burial  not  known,  374.  Hii 
fabulous  history,  875.  Belief  of  the 
Welsh  in  his  return  to  earth,  3T5 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Barons  inresisting 
Edward  II.,  359.  Refuses  to  attend 
Edward  to  Scotland,  379 

Ascalon,  Richard  I.  of  England  at,  68 

Ashtrce-hill,  battle  of,  30 

Assizes,  establishment  of,  130 

Atbelney,  Isle  of,  King  Alfred  in  the,  33 

Athelston,  King,  raTSges  of  the  Danes  in  the 
reign  of,  33.  Hie  laws  regarding  "  lad- 
les* men  "  quoted,  100 

Austria,  Duke  of,  offended  by  Richard  I.  of 
England,  66.  Ssi-weend  imprisons  Richard, 


BACON,  Roger,  Mi  vast  amount  of  learn- 
ing, 335 

Bakers,  eitortions  of  the,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  SB  5 

Baliol,  John,  lays  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  887,  398.  Goee  to  war  with 
Bobert  Bruce,  who  Is  also  a  claimant, 
38T.  Hisdescent  from  King  William  the 
Lion,  393.  Heeling  of  all  the  competitors 
for  the  throne  at  Berwick,  293.  Decided 
by  Edward  I.  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  394. 
Don  homage  to  Edward  at  Noweastlo- 
upon-Tyue  394.  His  character,  994. 
Treated  unjustly  by  Edward  L,  895. 
Releaaea  Edward  from  his  promises  and 
oaths,  and  lubmi ts  to  further  degradation, 


pear  before  Edward 
as  his  Lord  Paramount,  395.  Appears 
before  the  English  Parliament  at  West- 
minatar,  396.  His  answer  respecting  the 
ramiilaintoftneEarlofFife,396.  Edward 
I.  demands  assistance  from  Baliol,  which, 
is  refused,  301.  Edward  prepares  to  in- 
Tide  Scotland,  301.  The  war  begun  by 
the  Scots,  301.  Baliol  renonucee  his 
allegiance  to  Edward  1.,  303. 


nally,  » 
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Bamborough  taken  by  the  Danes,  84, 95 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  373 

Bennies.     See  Manors 

It unos,  extort  Magna  Carta  from  KrjM  Jomr , 
71,73.  Tb«rnna]strnggiewithhim,7S. 
Call  in  the  assistance  of  the  French,  76. 
Their  castles  and  great  power  under 
the  feudal  system,  78,  94.  Bow  they 
obtained  the  Lands  from  the  conquered 
Anglo-  Saxons,  98.  Number  of  Baronies 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his 
followers,  98,  99.  Offer  the  crown  of 
England  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
157.  Beginning  of  the  contests  with  the 
Barons  in  the  reign  of  Besrt  III.,  169. 
Refuse  to  give  up  the  King's  castles  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  170.  Compelled  to 
giro  them  up,  170.  Demand  a  ennfirtnatjou 
of  Magna  Carta,  which  they  obtain,  1 70. 
History  of  the  Baron  Fulke  de  Breaute, 
17a  Watched  and  harassed  by  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  end  Fulke  de  Breaute',  173. 
The  part  of  the  Barons  taken  by  Folks 
da  Breaute*,  174.  Refusal  of  the  Barons 
to  grant  the  King  an  aid  unless  the  two 
charters  are  confirmed,  185.  Being  asked 
for  money  they  tell  the  King  to  get  it  "ran 


the  occasion  of  the  King  swearing  to  ob- 
serve the  charters,  303.  The  King  binds 
himself  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Pope's 
war  in  Sicily,  303.  Determination  of  the 
Barons  to  insist  on  reform,  304.  The 
Earl  of  Cornwall  being  made  King  of  the 
Romans,  the  Barons  place  themselves 
tinder  the  guidance  of  the  Earls  of  Here- 
ford, Gloucester,  and  Leicester,  804.  At- 
tendance of  the  Barons  in  armour  at  a 
council  at  Westminster,  305.  Their  de- 
mand that  the  government  be  intrusted 
to  a  committee  yielded  to  by  the  King, 
906.  Hold  a  Parliament  at  Oxford,  306. 
Fasa   the    Proriaions  of     Oxford,  306. 
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Become  impatient  for  reform,  206.  Their 
disappointment  it  the  plan  proposed  by 
Parliament,  208.  Quarrel  between  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Da  Montfort,  310. 
Reconciliation  effected  and  civil  war  pre- 
vented bj  the  mediation  of  tin  King  of  the 
Romans,  210.  Tbe  King  grows  "grievooi 
weary"  of  tbe  provisions  of  Oxford,  211 
And  attempts  to  free  himself  from  his 
oat  ha,  all.  Absolution  obtained  by  the 
King  from  the  Pope,  211.  Prince  Edward 
refuses  to  accept  the  absolution,  and  takes 
part  with  the  Barons,  212.  Tbe  justices 
itinerant  prevented  by  the  Barons  from 
going  their  circuits,  212.  Compromise 
effected  with  the  King  to  confirm  soma  of 
the  provisions  of  Oxford  and  abrogate  the 
rest,  212.  Prince  Edward  abandons  the 
Barons  and  supports  his  lather  vigorously, 
213.  The  Barons  declare  the  King  and 
Prince  perjurers,  and  proceed  to  open  ' 
tiliiy,  213.  Send  a  bumble  petition  to 
King  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Oil 
213.  Compel  the  Xing  to  yield,!!*,: 
Tbe  Barons  again  attacked  by  the  I 
and  Prince  Edward,  215.  Encami 
Southwark,  and  prevent  tun  King  from 
coming  into  London,  215.  Submit  ("  ' 
differences  with  the  King  to  the  arbitra 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  2)6.  Who  gives  an 
unsatisfactory  decision, S16.  Refusal  df  the 
Barons  to  abide  by  the  award,  216.  And 
return  to  anus,  217.  Strength  of  the 
King's  parly  compared  with  that  of  the 
Barons,  217.  Preparations  for  a  decisive 
struggle,  217.  Cruelty  of  the  Barons  to 
the  Jews,  218.  The  King's  preparations, 
218.  The  King  takes  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  218.  And  obtains 
success  at  first,  2  IS.  But  is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  tbe  batfle  of 
Lewes,  219,  220.  Efforts  of  the  Qneei 
to  deliver  the  King  from  the  powe 
of  the  Barons,  221,  222.  His  cans 
espoused  by  the  Pops,  who  sends  ove 
Cardinal  Guido,  322.  Guido  stops  a 
Boulogne  and  excommunicates  the  Barons, 
222.  Decision  of  Parliament  to  release  the 
Prince  Edward,  322.  Desertion  of  tbe  Earl 
of  Gloucester  and  increase  of  the  Roy.  " 
party.  323.  Preparations  for  a  rem 
of  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the 
Barons,  334.  Umpires  selected  to  settle 
differences,  22*.  Escape  of  Prince  Ed. 
from  the  custody  of  De  Montfort,  224. 
The  military  tenant*  of  the  crown 
summoned  by  De  Montfort,  224,  Tbeii 
junction  with  him  prevented  by  the 
Earl  of  Glonoeeter,  234.  Welsh  troops 
supplied   to   the   Barons    by   Llewellyn, 


Prince  of  Wales,  S3S.    Defeat  and  death 

of  De  Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
337,  228.  Trinrnph  of  the  King  over 
the  Barons,  238.  Enactment  of  severe 
measure*  against  the  defeated  Barons  and 
their  followers,  930.  The  dispossessed 
Knights  and  Barons  become  banditti,  230. 
Many  take  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  231. 
Besieged  by  the  Boyahsta  in  Kenilworth, 
which  is  reduced  by  famine,  231.  The 
"  Dictum  of  Keoilworth  "  drawn  up  and 
approved  hy  Parliament,  331.  Accession 
of  Edward  Tens  First,  250.  Tyranny 
of  lbs  Borons,  267.  Remedies  provided  try 
the  statutes  of  Westminster,  267.  Their 
resistance  to  the  writs  of  Quo  Warranto 
issued  by  Edward  L,  275.  Great  quarrel 
between  Edward  I.  and  the  Barons,  306. 
The  Barons'  Parliament  in  the  forest  of 
Wyre,  307.  Refuse  to  assemble  at  Win- 
Chelsea,  307.,  Compel  Edward  L  to 
ratify  thecharters,319.  Accession  of  Ed- 
ward tub  Second,  333.  Offence  given 
by  Piers  Gaveston  to  the  Barons  at  a 
tournament  at  Wallingford,  35a  Who 
demand  tbe  banishment  of  Gaveston,  857, 
Give  their  consent  to  the  coronation  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  357.  Determine 
to  banish  Gaveston,  and  hunt  him  over 
half  the  kingdom,  358.  Bring  the  King 
to  reason,  and  compel  him  to  send  Ga- 
veston to  Ireland,  3S9.  Complain  to  the 
King  of  the  oppressions  of  his  officers, 
359.  Gaveston  brought  back  by  the  King 
without  the  consent  of  the  Barons,  360. 
Tournaments  put  down  by  the  King,  360. 
Refusal  of  some  of  the  Barons  to  attend  a 
parliament  at  York,  360.  Banish  Ga- 
veston, who  returns,  364,  365.  Band 
themselves  together  to  resist  the  King, 

365.  Hold  tournaments  in  several  places, 

366.  Confederacy  of  the  principal  Barons, 

366.  Demand  that  Gaveston  shall  be  again 
banished  or  given  up  to  them,  366.  Pursue 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  take 
him  prisoner,  367.    Put  him  to  death, 

367.  Demand  the  confirmation  of  the 
ordinances,  368.  Assemble  their  forces  at 
Dunstable  to  compel  the  King  to  yield  to 
their  demands,  368.  A  reconciliation 
effected,  368,  369.  Stormy  meeting  of 
tbe  King  and  Barons  in  Parliament,  370. 
Peace  restored  on  terms  humiliating  to 
them,  370.  Complaints  of  the  Barons 
at  the  King's  favouritism  of  tbe  two 
Deapensers,  401.  Refusal  of  the  King 
to  banish  his  favourites,  402.  Ad- 
vised by  the  Queen  to  yield  to  tbe  Barons, 
402.  Compel  the  King  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Indemnity,  404.     The  Queen   turned 
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Barrows,  or  brutal-places  of    tie  ancient 
Briton,  S,  S 

Bartholomew  Fur,  charter  of,  granted  bj 

Henry  L,  181 
Be»o  service  in  the  feudal  system,  83 
Buwet,  Philip,   made   Chief  Juslioisrj  by 

King  Henry  IIL.Sll 
Battle  of  Aabtree-hill,  90 


EugleGeld, 

Falkirk,  3 


r,  303 
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-  Hastings,  99,  40 
Low,  919 

Northallerton,  S3 

Stirling  Bridge  911,  319 

the  Standard,  95 

Wilton,  91 

Battle,  trial  by,  or  ordeal  combat,  19S. 
Only  recently  abolished,  1SS 

Beasts,  wild,  in  woods  of  England  in  the 
13th  century,  9S9 

Beatrice,  second  daughter  of  Henry  III., 
married  to  John  da  Dreoi,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  946.     Hat  death,  2*6 

Beancaire,  gnat  fair  of,  181 

Beaumaris  Oaatle,  built  by  Edward  I.,  801 

Beaumont,  Henry  da,  appointed  one  of  the 
guvornore  of  Scotland,  973 

Beekat,  Tbornai  a,  bia  early  life,  58.  Hia 
pomp  and  Ininry  at  Great  Berkham- 
atad,  58.  Made  Chancellor,  58.  And 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  58.  Sides  with 
the  Pope  in  bia  straggle  with  the  King, 
69.  Seaetlj  escapee  to  France,  59.  Re- 
tnma  to  England,  59.  Murdered  at  Can- 
terbnry,  60.     C.nonieed,  61 

Bedford  Castle  given  to  the  freebooter  Pulke 
de  Bresull,  173.  Besieged  and  taken 
by  Henry  III.,  175 

Beer, kind  of,drank  in  the  18th  century,  960 

Belgians,  their  settlements  on  the  ana  gout 
of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Csssar,  B 

Berkeley  Castle,  Ed  ward  II.  murdered  in,415 

Berkhanuted,  Great,  Thomas  a  Beokot  at 
the  castle  of,  58.  The  caatls  taken  by 
Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  163.  Dia- 
pnte  between  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  Henry  III.  respecting  the  right  of 
the  former  to,  187 

Berkshire,  ancient  nam*  of,  34.     Meaning 

of  the  name,  34 
Bernicia,    foundation    of  the   Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of,  16 

Berwick- on-Tweed,  meeting  of  the  com- 
petitors   for     the    Scottish     throne    at, 


299.     Taken  by  Edward  L,  and  its  bj- 

habitanla  massacred,  302.  Castle  of,  be- 
aieged  and  taken  by  King  Robert  Bruce, 
993.  The  fortifications  strengthened  by 
him,  994 

Bereriey,  woollen  manufactures  of,  in  tha 
13th  century,  961 

Bishops,  attempt!  of  the  Pope  to  obtain  tha 
sole  right  of  appisnting,  149 

Blackbnmehim,  Formerly  aooonty,  33 

Blondol,  the  minstrel  of  Bkhsrd  L  of  Eng- 
land, rlisoorers  the  plana  of  hk  master's 
imprisonment,  €7 

Boedicea,  Queen,  takes  tha  held  against  the 


1,11. 


»,!! 


Bordeaux,  wino  trade  of,  in  the  13th  cen- 
tnrj,  961 

Borough  reore,  tha  office  of,  31 

Bonn,  or  Bohon,  fair  Henry  de,  attacks 
Robert  Brace,  but  is  killed  by  him,  984 

Bisbason,  Roger,  Justiciary  of  England, 
asserts  tha  claims  of  King  Edward  I.  as 
Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  991.  Hit 
answer  to  the  Scotch  nobles,  995 

Brechin,  Sir  David  da,  attacks  his  uncle, 
Robert  1.,  the  Bruce,  371.    Defeated,  37 1 

Bretkod,  Wales  ao  called  by  the  Danes  in 
tha  10th  century,  34 

Bristol,  arms  of  the  city  of,  83.  Quarrel 
between  the  dtiaena  of,  and  the  foreign 
soldiers  of  Edward,  no  of  Henry  IIL, 
214.  Fortified  by  Edward  It,  419. 
Besieged  add  takes  by  Queen  Isabella, 

Britons,  or  Celts,  earliest  reliable  notice  of 
the,  9,  Herodotus,  3 .  Strabo,  8.  Their 
trade  with  the  Phoenicians,  3.  Their 
mode  of  getting  the  tin,  4,  Their 
original  habitat,  5.  Their  language,  5. 
Driven  into  Wales  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, E.  Their  manners  and  customs,  as 
described  by  Cesser,  5.  Their  chariot) 
and  hones,  6-  Their  mede  of  warfare,  6. 
Their  agriculture,  8.  Their  towns,  7. 
Their  religion,  7.  Their  ban-own,  or 
burjing-plares,  9.  Their  mmlocha,  9. 
Attempts .  of  the  Romans  to  conquer 
them,   9.       Landing    of  Julius    Caesar, 

10.  Their  defeat  under  Camivelannus, 

11.  And  under  Caraebtcna  and  Boa- 
dices,  11.  Attacked  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  11.  Walls  built  by  the  Roman*, 
11.  What  the  Bonuns  did  for  the 
Britons,  12.  Introduction  of  Christianity, 
13.  Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  14.  Tennre 
of  land  of  tha  ancient  Britons,  79.  Be- 
come perhaps  tha  thralls  or  villeins  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  99.  Take  refuge  in 
Wales  on  the  Saxon  invasion,  369 

Brittany,  John  de  Dreux,  Daks  of,  married 
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to  Beatrice,  second  daughter  of  Henry 
III.  of  England,  H46 
Brace,  fiooart,  lays  claim  to  the  throns 
of  Scotland,  287,  393.  Goes  to  war 
with  Baliol,  who  is  sUo  a  claimant, 
387.  His  descent  from  King  William 
tbe  Lion,  193.  Hooting  of  the  compe- 
titors at  Berwick,  S93 

Bruce,  Robert,  Earl  of  Comet  See 
BobertL 

Bruce,  Sir  Edwsrd,  brother  of  Robert  L, 
drives  the  English  oot  of  Gallows},  372. 
Commands  the  right  division  of  tho  Scots 
■t  the  battle  of  Bannock  born,  383. 
Invades  Ireland,  and  is  crowned  King  of 
that  country,  390 

Bnchan,  Curoyn  Earl  of,  attacks  Robert 
Bruce,  who  defeats  him,  37 1 

Bnckjnghsjrashirs,  ravaged  by  the  Normans 
under  William  the-  Conqueror,  45 

Burgh,  Hubert  do,  besieged  in  Dover  Castle, 
163.  With  Poter  de*  Boebee  intrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  tho  young  King 
Hemy  III,  163.  Rivalry  of  the  two 
guardians,  168,  183.  Charged  with 
avarice,  and  culled  on  for  an  account  of 
his  stewardship,  189.  Escapee  to  the 
priory  of  Morton,  1S9.  Visits  his  wife 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  190.  A  body  of 
armed  men  sent  after  him,  190.  Takes 
refuge  in  a  church,  190.  Dragged  from 
tho  altar  sad  taken  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  190.  Battored  to  tho  Church, 
190.  Surrenders  to  lbs  King,  19a 
Restored  to  his  estates,  bat  sent  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Devizes,  190.  Again  in 
disgrace,  and  again  purchases  the  faTonr 
of  the  King,  199,  193.  Declares  the 
damages  and  injuries  sustained  by  Henry 
111.  in  his  dominions  in  France,  and  de- 
mands an  aid  for  the  King,  185.  Has 
the  solo  guidance  of  the  young  King,  187. 
Advises  the  King  to  refuse  the  request  of 
the  messengers  from  the  French  pro- 
vinces, 183.  Blamed  for  the  miscarriage 
of  the  expedition,  189 

Burg-motes,  or  town-courts,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  110 

Burial-places  of  the  ancient  Britons,  or 
barrows,  8,  9.  Cromlechs,  or  druidical 
tombs,  9 

Bury  St-  Edmunds,  origin  of  the  town  of, 


C&&AB,  Julius,  hit  account  of  the  inhabit' 
anta  of  Britain,  6.   And  of  their  man- 
__j  _- ■      jrj,  .ttempts  to 


:    the   Britons,   9. 


CHA. 
Caarirelannua,  10,  11.     Leaves  England 
and  returns  to  Borne,  1 1 

Canon  Law,  the,  139.  The  courts  in 
which  this  law  is  administered,  139. 
Origin  of  the  term  canon  law,  141.  Col- 
lection of  canon  law  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  143 

Canterbury,  origin  of  the  name  or,  34. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k 
Backet  at,  61.  The  shrine  destroyed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  61 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  treated  with 
severity  by  Edward  1.,  305.  Reconciled 
to  the  King,  308 

Cantwara,  the  old  kingdom  of,  34 

Canute,  King,  attacked  by  Ethelred,  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  his  ships,  16. 
Subdues  Wessex  and  passes  into  Morris, 
36.  Makes  himself  master  of  Northum- 
bria,  36-  Compels  Edmund  Ironside  to 
share  the  kingdom  with  him,  26.  Mar. 
rise  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelrod,  26. 
of  Canute,  as  I 
His  coda  of 

Caradoc,  or   Caractacue,  aafuated  by   the 

Romans    and   taken   prisoner    to  Borne, 

11 
Cardiff  Castle,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 

imprisoned  in,  53 
Carriages,  few,  in  the  13th  century,  953. 

A  royal  carriage,  353 
Carta  for  carrying  goods  in   the  1 3th  cen- 

turj,   355.      Expanse}  of     carriage    by 

them,  855 
Oaseiterides,  Herodotus'  notice  of  lbs,  3 
Castle,  siege    of  a,  in  the  time    of  Henry 

III.,  176.  Plan  of  a  Norman  castle,  177. 

Honk  Bar  gate,  York,  173 
Cuwallon,  or  CaasiTelannna,  defeated  by  the 


Cattle,     abundance     of,     of     the    ancient 

Celts.     See  Britons 

Ceoris,  or  Churls,  condition  of,  among  the 
Normans  under  tbe  feudal  system,  100. 
Might  become  tbanes,  101 

Chalons,  Count  of,  challenges  Edward  L  to 
a  tournament  in  Burgundy,  164.  Tbe 
Count's  treachery  and  death,  £64 

Chains,  siege  of  the  castle  of,  King 
Richard  I.  mortally  wounded  at  the,  68 

Chancellor,  Lord  High,  origin  of  the  office 
of,  133,  133.  Chancellor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon    kings,    133.      The    Chancellor 
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Court  of  Chancery,  134.  Also  made 
Keeper  of  the  Kiog'i  ami,  13G 
Chancery,  Court  of,  importunes  of  t ho,  1 32. 
Its  origin,  133.  Derivation  of  the  words 
Chancery  and  Chancellor,  133.  How 
the  Chancellor  cam*  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  134.  The  law  ad- 
ministered in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
founded  on  the  toman  Law,  139.  Tba 
Great  Seal,  136.  Examples  of  tba 
remedies  provided  by  tba  Conrt  of 
Chancery,  137.  The  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  of  the  law  enforced  by  ■*- 
Court,    137.     Its    interference    to 


198 

Charing,  Queen  Eloanor'e  cross  at,  391 

Chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons,  6 

Charles  the  Flit,  Sing  or  France,  summons 
Edward  IL  to  do  homage  for  his  French 
dominions,  408.  Seises  Gnienns  and 
Gascouy,  408.  Tba  Earl  of  Kent  sent 
to  him  to  do  homage,  409.  Charles 
refuses  to  accept  their  perform  ante  of 
that  duty,  and  seises  Aquitaine  and 
Poitou,  410.  Makes  peace  with  England, 
411 

Cheapaide,  Queen  Eleanor's  cross  in,  S91 

Chaster,  the  Earldom  of,  annexed  to  the 
English  Crown  for  ever,  336.  Always 
granted  in  conjnnclion  with  tba  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  337 

Chivalry,  rise  of,  oat  of  the  feudal  system, 
91.  Education  of  a  knight,  92.  Inves- 
titure of  a  knight,  99 

Chorleywood  Common,  98 

Christianity,  introduction  of,  into  Britain, 
13.  Almost  extinguished  by  the  Saxon 
invaders,  13,  IB.  Becontereion  of  tbe 
British  by  St.  Angnstine,  18 

Churchyards,  fairs  frequently  .held  in, 
181 

Cinque  Porta,  custody  of  the,  given  by 
Henry  III.  to  Hngh  Bigod,  211.  Held 
by  the  Barons  In  their  straggle  with 
Henry  III.,  217.  Armed  Teasels  issuing 
from  the,  in  the  13th  century,  261. 
Taken  by  Prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  I.),  230.  Send  out  Tassels  and 
take  a  largo  French  fleet  laden  with 
vine,  297.  Seise  280  Spanish  ships, 
300 

Circuits,  the  kingdom  dinned  into,  by  Henry 

II.,  120.     Travelled  once  in  seven  years, 

120.    Altered  by  Magna  Carta  to  once 

every  year,  120 

Civil  Law,  founded  on  the  Roman  Law,  135 

is  of,  144 


Claret  wine,  origin  of  tbe  name,  260.  Gnat 
trade  in,  in  the  13th  century,  260. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  sends  an  army  to 
conquer  Britain,  11 

Clement  IV,  Pope  (Cardinal  Guide,  antic* 
see),  congratulates  Henry  III.  on  his  vic- 
toiy  over  the  Barons,  232.  Exhorts  tbe 
King  to  be  moderate,  232.  Persuades 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  to 
undertake  a  new  crusade  against  tba 
Saracens,  232 

Clement  V,  Pope,  grants  Edward  I.  absolu- 
tion from  his  oatb  as  to  tba  turrets,  826. 
Assists  Pbilip  the  Fair  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  the  order  of  tbe 
Knights  Templars,  351,  ef  see. 
Clement  Danes,  St.,  sett  lemeiit of  Dance  at,  36 
Clergy,  their  study  of  the  law  in  Anglo. 
Saxon  times,  103.  One  always  present 
in  courts  of  law,  111.  History  of  lbs 
laws  relative  to  the,  138.  Tbe  Canon 
Law,  139.  Tbe  clergy  joined  with  (be 
laily  in  law  matters  from  the  earliest  times, 
140.  Attempt,  made  to  withdraw  the 
clergy  from  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  temporal 
courts,  149.  And  to  obtain  the  right  of 
presentment  to  livings,  143.  Contests 
between  tbe  Church  and  King,  142, 143. 
The  Pope's  oppression  of  tbe  clergy  in 
tbe  13th  century,  193.  Contributions 
levied  on  them  by  the  Pops,  194.  Their 
resistance,  193.  Submit  to  tba  Pope's 
demands,  196.  Heating  of  tba  King, 
nobles,  and  clengy  at  0xford,196.  Consent 
of  tbe  clergy  to  a  contribution  of  1 1 ,000 
marks,  197.  Hundreds  of  foreigners  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Pops  to  Tacant  English 
livings,  197.  Livings  kspt  Tacant  by 
Henry  III.  in  order  that  ha  may  take  tba 
revenues  himself,  197.  Refusal  of  the 
clergy  to  grant  Edward  I.  an  aid  without 
the  consent  of  the  Pops,  304.  Put  by  the 
King  out  of  his  protection,  304.  Effect 
or  this,  90S.  Meeting  of  the  clergy  to 
resist  the  extortions  of  the  King,  307. 
The  King  reconciled  to  thorn,  307 

Cleretand,  in  Yorkshire,  33 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  takes  command  of  part 
of  the  English  army  at  tbe  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  384.  Driven  back  ly  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  384 

Cloria,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  tbe  sol- 
dier, anecdote  of,  80 

Code  of  Laws  of  England.  Set  Laws  of 
England 

Coin,  improvements  of  Edward  L  in  the, 
276.  Gnat  unmoors  of  Jews  thrown 
into  prison  and  put  to  death  for  clipping 
coin,  277 

Commerce,  mods  in  which  the  foreign,  of 
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England  ni  conducted  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  I.,  384 
Common  Law  Courts.  S»  Courts  of  La* 
Common  of  pasture  lands,  under  the  feudal 

Common",  House  of,  ita  origin,  103,  101. 
Its  first  separation  from  the  Lords,  107. 
Town  burgesses  first  tent  to  Parliament — 

the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  222. 

England  indebted  to  Simon  da  Montfort 

for  establishing   popular   representation, 

229.     See  also  Parliament 
Compurgation,  trial  by,  derivation  of  the 

term,  127.     Mode  of  proceeding  in,  123. 

Abolished,  131 
Comjn,  John,  Earl  of  Badenoch,  governor 

of  Scotland,  driren  by  the  English  into 

the  wilds  and  fastnesses,  332 
Comyn,   John    (Red   Cornjn),   hia  quarrel 

with  Robert  Bruce,  327.     Betrays  Bruce 

to  Edward  1.,  337.     Mandated  by  Bmce 

in  Dumfries,  32B.     Attacks  Brace,  who, 

although  ill,  defeats  him,  871 
Conrad,  King  of  Qenhnny,  marches  from 

Germany  to  take  Apulia  and  Sicily,  203. 

His  death,  203 
Conwaj    Castle,  Edward    L  taken  np   hie 

quarters  there,  301 
Corn)  Castle,  the  son  of  Simon  da  Montfort 

imprisoned  in,  271 
Corn-fields  and  cam-stores  of  the  ancient 

Britons,? 
Cornwall,  risitod  bj  the  Phoenicians  for  tin, 

3-5.        The    ancient    language    of,    5. 

Meaning  of  the  word,  33 
Cornwall,  creation  of  the  Dukedom  of,  337. 

The  King's  eldest  eon   always  Duke  of 

Cornwall  by  birth,  337.     Genealogy  of 

the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  33S.     Sketch  of 

the  history  of  the  Dukedom,  839 
Coronation  Oath  of  Edward  II.,  857 
Council,  the  Great  or  Privy,  its  power  over 

the  supplies  in  the  18th  century,  IBS 
Counties,  origin  of  the  division  of  England 

into,  28,  30.     And  of  the  word,  29.     In 

some  parts  of  England  the  counties  called 

shim,  in  others  lands,  and  in  other  parts 

no    shires,   32,   33.     Representation    of 

counties  in  Parliament,  105 
County  Courts  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,  110. 

Mode  of  proceeding  in  them,  1 1 1 
Court  of  Chancery.    See  Chancery,  Court  of 
Courts  Baron,  or  Manor  Courts,  118.   Their 

jurisdiction,  118,  119 
Courts,    Ecclesiastical.      See  Ecclesiastical 

Courts  of  Law,  origin  of  the,  113.  The 
King'sConrt,  113.  The  Chief  or  Grand 
Justiciary,  1 14.  This  Court  divided  into 
other  oonrta,  114.    The  Court  of  Ex- 


chequer, 114.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  US.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
115.  Contrivances  for  removing  business 
from  one  conrt  to  another,  116.  Legal 
fictions,  116.  Manor  Courts,  or  Courts 
Baron,  118.  Further  arrangements  for 
the  administration  of  justice  rendered 
necessary  by  the  superior  courts  sitting 
at  Westminster,  119.  Policy  of  the 
English  constitution  to  bring  justice  lunne 
to  every  man's  dour,  12a  Itinerant  jus- 
tices, ISO.  The  kingdom  divided  into 
circuits,  120.  Appointment  of  Judges  of 
Assize,  ISO.  Judges  of  Aim  Prim,  121, 
Commissions  of  gaol  delivery,  121. 
Duties  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  nugta-  * 
trates,  1B3.  Trial  by  jury,  133.  Grand 
jury  and  common  jury,  125.  TheAnglo- 
Saion  system  of  Frank -pledge,  136.  The 
Frank-pledge  snpaneded  bywitnessse,  127. 
Trials  by  compurgation,  127.  Ordeal 
combat,  or  trial  hy  battle,  128.  Trial 
by  twelve  sworn  knights  first  introduced, 
130.  Trial  by  jury  finally  established 
by  Magna  Carta,  131.  The  clergy 
associated  with  the  laity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  140,  The  ecclesiastical 
separated  from  the  civil  courts  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  140 

Crossing!] am,  Hugh  de,  appointed  Treasurer 
of  Scotland,  803.  Commands  part  of  the 
English  forces  at  the  battle  of  Stirling 
Bridge,  811.     Killed  in  the  battle,  813 

Crimea,  ancient  mode  of  atoning  for  all,  by 
money  payments,  109,  110 

Cromlechs,  or  druidical  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  9 

Cross,  St,,  Winchester,  Norman  window  at, 


of  Queen 
Eleanor,  390,  291 

Crusades,  or  wars  of  the  Holy  Cross,  origin 
of  the.  50,  51.  The  first  cmsade,  SI. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  51.  Suffering*  of  the 
crusaders,  51.  Who  take  Jerusalem 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  52.  The  second 
crusade,  64.  Its  ill  success,  64.  The 
third  crusade,  64 

Cumberland,  origin  of  the  name  of,  34. 
Ravaged  bfthe  Scots  under  Wallace,  314. 
Purchases  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  376 

.Cups  used  by  the  English  in  the  13th  oen- 


TtAMNOMA,  the  ancient  kingdom   of, 
Dane-gelt,  imposition  of,  34 
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iwim  of  England,  18. 
uonnines  wnenee  they  tuna,  19.  Their 
ravages  throughout  the  kingdom,  19. 
Defeat  and  slay  Edmund,  King  of  East 
Angus,  19.  Defeated  at  Englefield,  30. 
And  at  Ascssdnn,  nr  Athtree-bill,  SO. 
Eitent  of  thtir  possessions  in  England  at 
Iba  tec—Ian  of  King  Alfred,  SO.  De- 
feated by  Alfred  it  Wilton,  SI.  Their 
subjugation  of  the  whole  island,  33.  De- 
feated again  by  Alfred,  and  compelled  to 
■no  for  peace,  98.  Their  ravage*  throogb- 
out  tbe  country  daring  tin  reigus  of 
Alfred'!  tmmtdiat*  nwoeHon,  33.  For 
three  centnriM  a  terror  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, S4.  ImpuwtiOT  of  Dune-gelt,  94. 
Snejii  crowned  King  of  England,  95. 
The  Danes  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the 
English  nnder  Etfaelred  the  Unread; ,  26. 
Overrun  Weaeex,  Hernia,  and  Northum- 
bria,  36.  Compel  Edmund  Ironside  to 
divide  the  kingdom  with  them,  96.  The 
four  Danish  Kings  of  England,  Swejn, 
Canute,  Harold  Barefoot,  and  Hardi- 
canute,  SS.  Trace*  of  the  Dante  in  tbe 
name*  of  pi tec*  still  existing,  85.  These 
neine*  principally  in  tbe  north  of  Eng- 
land, 36.  Dannh  and  Anglo-Saxon  end- 
ing! of  words  compered,  36.  London 
names  recalling  the  memory  of  tbe  Dane*, 
36.  Their  five  great  settlements  in  the 
centre  of  England,  37,  Driven  out  of 
England  final  Ij,  37 

Dsrtnioor,  the  chsse  of,  conferred  by  Edward 
II.  on  Pieri  Gaveston,  3*9. 

David,  hang  of  Scotland,  his  wars  with  King 
Stephen,  9*.  Defeated  by  Stephen  at  the 
battle  of  Nortnellerten,  55 

Darid,  brother  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Weiss, 
married  by  Edward  I.  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  878,  His  brother 
Llewellyn  oompeHed  to  make  him  satis- 
faction, 273.  Hie  perfidy  to  King  Edward, 
380.  Seires  the  cutlet  of  Rhnddlan  and 
Hawerden,  280.  Taktn  prisoner  by  the 
English  and  hong,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
263 

Debts,  the  mode  of  recovering,  improved  by 
the  Statutes  of  Westminster,  S67 

Debeubarth,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  969 

Deira,  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom of,  16 

Demesne  lends,  what  wen,  98 

Derby,  origin  of  ft*  name,  86,  ST.  It* 
former  name  under  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
37 

Despsnser,  Hugh  la,  the  elder,  adhere*,  to  the 
causa  of  Edward  II.,  358.  Accompanies 
the  King  In  France,  369.  Accompanies 
the    Xing   to  Bristol,  419.      Fortifies 


Queen's 


Bristol,  413.     Taken  by  the  Barons,  and 
put  to  death,  413 
Dnpanser,  Hugh  Is,  the  yonngtr, the  favour- 
ite of  King  EdwardlL,389.     Appointed 
Chamberlain  to  tbe  King,  399.      Banish - 

tbe  Barons,  401.  Charge*  brought  against 
them,  403.  Banished,  40*.  Betnrns  to 
England,  and  is  readmitted  to  the  King's 
councils,  404.  The  attainder  against 
him  and  hit  father  reverted,  406.  Their 
enormous  wealth,  406.  Then-  fatal  in- 
fluence over  the  King,  408.  Acosm- 
inim  tbe  King  in  hie  escape  from  the 
Ken's  party,  taken  prisoner    and  ez- 

Devbee,  castle  of,  Hubert  do  Burgh  a  pri- 
soner in  the,  190 

Devonshire,  origin  of  the  name,  34 

Divorce,  qaeatioos  at  to,  settled  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  139-145 

Doctors"  Commons,  history  of,  146 

Dom-boo,  Doom-book,  or  Book  of  Laws,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  111 

Domesday  Book,  drawn  np  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  47.  Where  the 
original  book  it  deposited,  47.  Account 
of  English  agriculture  given  in  the,  48. 
Enumeration  of  royal  forest*  in,  951 

Dorset,  meaning  of  the  name,  33 

Douglas,  Sir  James,  John  Bobert  Brace, 
338.  Takes  the  castle  of  Amu,  339. 
Reduces  Selkirk  and  Jedburgh  to  obedi- 
ence, 373.  Takes  the  csstle  lb"  Rmburgh 
by  ttmtagem,  376.  Commands  part  of 
the  Soots'  army  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  383.  Assists  in  the  attempt  to 
take  the  Queen  of  England  at  York,  398. 
Fails,  bat  ravages  the  northern  counties, 
398 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  joins  Wallace  and  hi* 
patriot  band,  309 

Dover  besieged  by  the  French  nnder  Lords, 
son  of  Philip  Augustas,  163.  The 
government  of  the  castle  taken  from  Hugh 
Bigod,  and  given  by  Henry  I1L  to 
Edward  de  Weleren,  911.  Besieged 
unsuccessfully  by  tbe  troop*  of  Henry 
ILL,  SIS 

Druids,  the,  7.  Their  religious  tenets,  7. 
Eemsint  of  their  temples,  7 

Doke,  Gist  creation  of  the  title  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 337 

Dumbarton,  castle  of,  taken  by  Edward  L, 
303 
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by  Ilia  Conataae  of  Dsnber,  803.  Taken 
by  Edward  I.,  308 

Dnrbam,  occupied  by  the  Scotch  under 
Wallace,  314.  And  again  by  the  Scots 
under  Brass,  376.  Compelled  to  pur- 
chase a  truce,  376 

Dj  red,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  269 

EARL'S   BARTON  Church,  Northsmp- 
■     '1i    IT 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  history  of  tbs,  T3B. 
The  Canon  Law,  189.  Sketch  of  tbe 
history  of  similar  aourta  on  the  continent, 

139.  The  Uity  exhorted  to  submit  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  139.  Spiritnal 
matters  and  questions  aa  to  marriages  and 
will*  tattled  by  thsm,  189.  Amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  clergy  associated  with 
the  laity  in  administering  justice,  1*0. 
The  Ecclesiastical  separated  frail  the 
Civil  Conrta  by  William  tba  Conqueror, 

140.  Conaeqnenoes  of  thu  division,  141. 
Attempts  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  tba 
jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  conrta,  142. 
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Tbe 


Conrta  when   the  ecclesiastical 

administered,  146 
Edinburgh,  caatla  of,  taken  by  Edward  L, 

803.     Tskon  by  fUadolph,  Earl  of  Moray, 

877 
Edmnnd,  St.,  Sing  and  Martjr,  bin  defeat 

and  death,  19 
Edmnnd  I.,  ravages  of  the  Danea  during  the 

reign  of,  S3 
Edmnnd   Irmaide,   state  of    tho  kingdom 

daring  the  mign  of,  23.     His  contests 

with  the  Danea,  26 
Edmnnd,  son  of  Henry  III.,  the  throne  of 

Sicily  offered  to,  202.     Tba  offer  at  first 

refused  by  Henry  for  his  son,  203.     Bat 

at  but  accepted,  203 
Edmnnd,  Earl   of    Lancaster,    brother    of 

Edward  L, empowered  tonsgotiats  apesce 

with  Philip  IV.  of  Franca,  297.     Con- 

ditionaof  peace  agreed  on,  998.     Philip 

seises  Gsaoouy  through  treachery,  299. 

Edmnnd  returns  to  England,  299.     Goes 

to  North  Wales  with  a  force  of  English, 

000.     Hia  death,  304 
Edward  tba  Black  Prince,  the  first  English 

Duke,  337 
Edward  tho  Confessor,  his  parentage,  37. 

Chosen  King  of  England,  37.  His  prefsr- 


36.     Com] 


Compelled  to 
hia  kingdom, 


banish  the  Normans 


I,  136.     State  of  England 
daring  hia  reign,  83 
Edward  the  Ewer,  King,  ravages  of  tba 
Danea  during  the  reign  of,  S3 


X.  433 

Edward  L,  hia  Parliament,  from  an  ancient 
limning,  106.  First  appoints  Judges  of 
Assise,  120.  Compelled  to  take  tbe  oath 
of  obedience  to  Iha  Council  of  State,  807. 
Takes  part  with  Da  Hontfort  against  the 
Ear)  of  Qloncaatar,  309, 110.  Goes  to 
France  to  be  present  at  a  tournament, 
910.  Returns  from  Franca,  and  rafoaaa 
to  accept  the  absolution  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  hia  father,  211.  Takes  the  side 
Of  the  Barons,  212.  Bat  subsequently 
supports  hit  father  against  them,  213. 
Seises  treason  belonging  to  the  eitisens 
of  London  and  carries  it  to  Windsor, 
which  be  fortifies,  213.  Plunders  the 
country  round  Windsor,  and  marches  with 
hia  foreign  soldiers  to  Bristol,  214.  Dis- 
misses his  men,  214.  Outwardly  recon- 
ciled to  Do  Montfort,  219.  Joins  his 
rather  in  again  sttankinr;  tbe  Barons, 
215.  Do  Uontfort  encamp*  at  South- 
work,  315.  Attempts  of  tbe  Prince  to 
take  Do  Uontfort  by  surprise,  bat  fails, 
319.  Takes  the  caatla  of  Tnlbory  from 
tbe  Barons,  318.  Boats  the  Londoners 
St  the  battle  of  Lewes,  bat  loses  the  fight 
for  the  Sing,  319.  Kept  in  custody  aa 
hostage  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  hia 
father,  230.  Confined  first  in  Walling- 
ford  and  afterwards  in  Dover  Castle, 
220.  Negotiations  for  hia  release, 
222.  slakes  hia  (scape  and  joins  Ihs 
Earl  of  Oloncoster  st  Ludlow,  224.  De- 
feats young  Simon  de  Montfort,  22S. 
Attacks  Newport  and  drives  ont  tbe 
elder  Da  Montfort,  225.  His  tactics  (br 
hemming  in  De  Uontfort  in  Wales,  326. 
Surprises  young  De  Uontfort  while  bath- 
ing in  the  Ann,  226.  Out-manoeuvres 
the  elder  Da  Montfort  at  Evesham,  226. 
And  defeats  and  kills  him  in  battle,  227, 
228.  Takes  poaeeaaion  of  the  Cinque 
Porta,  S30.  Captures  Wincbelsss,  231. 
Takes  Adam  de  Gordon  prisoner,  and 
pardons  him,  231.  Undertakes  a  new 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  333.  Takss 
his  wife  Eleanor  and  tba  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter with  him,233.  Beaches  the  Holy  Land, 
and  takes Naaaretb, 233.  Narrowly  escapes 
eaaassi  nation,  333.  Legend  respecting  bis 
wife  Eleanor  and  hia  poisoned  wound, 
233.  Returns  home,  233.  Death  of  his 
father,  Henry  1IL,  and  hia  accession  to 
the  throne,  283,  290-  Data  of  bis  birth, 
246.  Contrast  between  the  characters 
of  Edward  Land  ofHenry  IIL,  349.  Ed- 
ward's persona]  appearance,  350.  Great 
events  of  his  reign,  950.  Stats  of  Eng- 
land at  tba  time  of  hia  accession,  351, 
1  as? .    Still  in  the  Holy  laud  at  the 
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death  of  his  father,  362.  At  once  acknow- 
ledged King,  262.  Guardians  appointed 
till  his  return,  162.  Heirs  of  hi* 
father's  death  while  in  Sicily,  363.  Set! 
out  on  hie  return,  364.  Putlog  through 
France,  is  challenged  to  i  tournament, 
964.  Suspects  treachery,  344.  Attacked 
by  the  Count  of  Chalons,  who  is  killed, 
E64.  Dots  homage  u  a  feudal  vassal  to 
the  King  of  France,  264.  Visits  Ges- 
cony,  and  receives  the  homage  of  his 
■objects  there,  265.  Visits  the  Pops, 
Gregory  X  ,  at  Lyons,  363.  Lands  in 
England,  265.  Entertained  00  his  way 
to  Luodon  by  the  Earii  of  Gloucester  sod 
Wamone,  S69.  Crowned,  265.  Homage 
done  to  him  by  Alexander  111.  of  Scot- 
land  a*  his  feudal  lord,  96S.  Edwards 
vigour  and  lore  of  justice,  369.  Hold*  a 
parliament  at  Westminster,  at  which  the 
Statntss  of  Westminster  the  First,  are 
passed,  366.  Objects  of  thane  laws,  366. 
Edward's  war  with  Wales,  268.  Origin 
of  the  war,  270.  Edsrsrd  •nmroons 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  do  homage 
to  him,  370.  Refusal  of  Llewellyn,  who 
rsTagse  the  border*  of  England,  and  allies 
himaelf  to  the  King  of  Franca,  370.  271. 
Edward  takes  Llewellyn's  bride,  Eleanor 
de  Monitors,  prisoner,  971.  Attacks  the 
Welsh  with  small  success,  S79.  And 
invades  Wales  the  following  year,  deter- 
mined to  conquer,  279.  Cuts  his  way 
through  s  forest  to  Rbuddlan  Castle,  973. 
Invades  AngJee-«y,  973.  Compels  Lle- 
wellyn to  sue  for  peace,  and  rstnrns  to 
England,  273.  Makes  a  pilgrimage  with 
lbs  Queen  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  973. 
Rebuilds  the  csatls  of  Llsn-padarn  Vawr, 
or  Aberystwith,  973.  Make*  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  at  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  374.  And  sseks  to 
destroy  the  belief  of  the  Webb  in  his  re- 
turn to  earth,  975.  Turns  his  attention 
to  Improving  the  condition  of  England, 
976.  Issues  writ!  of  Quo  Warranto, 
276.  Beaisteao*  of  the  Barons,  376. 
Improves  the  coin  of  the  realm,  376, 277. 
Visit  of  Llewellyn  to  London  to  do  bom. 
age,  377.  Edward  summons  Llewellyn 
to  attend  a  parliament,  whioh  he  refuse* 
to  do,  276.  Goes  down  to  Wales  to  watoh 
Llewellyn,  378.  Allows  Llewellyn  to 
marry  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  378.  Goes 
with  tha  Queen  to  France  to  da  homage 
for  Ponthioa  in  Pioardy  and  for  Aqui- 
taine,  278.  Gives  np  all  pretensions  to 
Normandy,  278.  Betums  to  England  and 
tarns  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of    hia   dominions,  378.     Improves  the 
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coinage  of  the  kingdom,  378.  A  new 
rebellion  in  Wales,  279.  The  Statute  of 
Mortmain  passed,  379.  Edward  again 
invades  Wales,  280.  Sends  tha  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  offer  peace,  2BD. 
Llewellyn's  list  of  grievanMa,280.  Edward 
summons  a  Urge  army  to  invsde  Wales, 
981.  Again  takes  Auglss-ey,  98 1 .  Builds 
a  bridge  of  boats  semes  the  Henai  Straits, 
981.  His  men  attacked  by  the  Welsh,  sod 
great  numbers  shun,  289.  Llewellyn 
killed  and  his  followers  dispersed,  381, 
389.  Edward  remains  in  Wales,  and 
rebuilds  the  castles,  283.  Birth  of  bis 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Caernarvon, 
283.  Returns  to  London,  293.  Goes  to 
France,  283.  Returns,  385.  Hisrsforma- 
tion  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
jartieo,  285.  Asks  the  Maid  of  Norway  in 
marriage  for  his  son  Edward,  287.  Ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Scotch  Estates  and  by  tie 
King  of  Norway  for  his  advice  and  medi- 
ation, 287.  Appoints  s  messing  at  Salia- 
bury,  387.    Amngem 


a  opportunity  of 

uniting  Scotland  with  EngUod,  287.  Ob- 
tains a  dispensation  from  the  Pop*  to 
marry  his  son  Edward  to  his  cousin- 
german  tha  Maid  of  Norway,  387,  288. 
Obtains  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  nobles 
to  the  proposal,  938.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  guardians  of  Scotland,  with  an 
important  reservation,  988.  His  feudal 
righto  over  part  of  Scotland,  288,  889. 
Death  of  the  Haid  of  Norway,  and  strug- 
gles of  the  competitor*  tor  the  Scottish 
throne,  369.  Edward  consents  to  assist 
the  Scotch  In  choosing  a  king,  289-  Sets 
out  with  the  Queen  for  Scotland, 589.  Her 
death, 290.  Keturns  toLondoa,290.  Calls 
a  meeting  of  Scotch  nobles  at  Nurham, 
291.  Assorts  his  claims  *s  Lord  Para- 
monntof  Scotland,  291.  Disclaim  admit- 
ted by  all  ths  competitors  for  the  Scottish 
throne,  993.  Meeting  of  the  competitors 
at  Berwick,  293.  Edward  makes  a  pro- 
gress through  Scotland,  993.  Take*  the 
various  claims  into  consideration,  393. 
Decides  in  favour  of  John  BelioL.  294. 
But  behaves  unjustly  towards  biro,  29S. 
Edward  released  from  his  promise*  and  ' 
oaths  by  Baliol,  295.  Compels  Baliol  to 
appear  before  him  in  England,  99S,  296. 
Advised  by  Parliament  to  seise  the  throe 
strongest  castles  inScotlsnd,  29  6.  But  fears 
logo  too  far,  396.  Quarrels  with  France, 
996.  Origin  of  the  dispute,  396.  Philip  IV. 
attempts  the  seiiure  of  Edward's  Frsnch 
dominions,  397.  Gives  his  brother  Ed- 
mund, Earl  of  Lancaster,  power  to  Degoti. 
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its  a  peace,  397.  Treachery  of  ths  King 
of  Staaat,  398.  Condition*  of  ponce 
lined  on,  398.  Tho  province  of  Giscony 
taken  bj  Philip  through  treachery,  999. 
Edward  summons  a  parliament,  399.  Re- 
nounces his  fealty  to  Philip,  and  prepares 
for  irar  with  France,  399.  Adopts  illegal 
means  far  raising  the  mousy,  399.     War 


Wales,  .100.  Edi 

Walsh,  301. 

Psramount   from   John  Baliol,  King   of 

Scotland,  301.     Refusal    of   Baliol,  301. 

Preparationsforwar,301.  The war breaks 

outinNeweastle-nrym-Tytie.SOl.  Edward 

marches  towards  Scotland,  takes  Berwick- 

303.  Baliol  formal  ly  renonnceshis  allegi- 
ance to  Edward,  303.  Edward  advances 
steadily  ipt<iScotland,302.  Sends  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  to  recover  ths  castle  of  Dunbar, 
S03.  Takes  five  castles,  and  goes  to 
Perth,  303.  Surrender  of  Baliol,  who  ia 
sent  prisoner  tolhe  Tower  of  London,  303. 
Carries  away  the  great  stone  of  Scone,303. 
Settles  the  affaire  of  Scotland,  and  retnnu 
home,  301.  Tries  to  raiss  money  for  the 
war  will)  France,  304.  The  laity  grant  an 
aid,  hut  the  clergy  refass,  304.  Ths  King 
puts  ths  clergy  out  of  his  protection,  304. 
Good  effects  of  his  struggle  with  ths 
Chnrch,  305.  Enters  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Ear)  of  Flanders  to  make  war 
oo  Francs,  SOS.  Continnes  his  illegal 
means  of  raising  money,  306.  Summons 
ths  Barm*  to  meat  him  at  Salisbary,  306. 
The  Barons  refuse  to  go  to  Gsscony,  306. 
Groat  qoarrel  between  Edward  and  ths 
Barons,  30fi.  Edward  summons  the  Barons 
to  aaeembls  at  Wiucnelssa,  and  they  refuse, 
307.  Again  summons  the  Barons  to 
invade  France,  307.  Asks  pardon  of  the 
people,  and  makes  an  effort  at  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  clergy,  307,308.  Sets 
sail  for  Flanders,  308.  Disturbances  in 
Scotland, '308.  Total  defeat  of  the  King's 
forces  then,  313.  Edward  signs  a  truce 
for  two  yrara  with  the  King  of  Franca,  313. 
Returns  to  England,  and  marches  to 
Scotland  with  an  immense  army,  813. 
■Wallace's  tactics,  315.  Edward  defeats 
the  Scotch  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  316. 
Compelled  by  Wallace's  tactics  to  return 
to  England,  317.  Ths  confirmation  of 
the  Charter  of  Forests  demanded,  818. 
Edward  yields,  bat  evades  performance  of 
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thesurvsyof  the  forests,  318.  Concludes 
peaee  with  francs,  and  marries  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip  IV.,  318.  Prepares  for  the 
third  invasion  °f  Scotland,  318.  Thwarted 
by  the  dissatisfied  Barons,  and  compelled 
to  return  to  England,  319.  Solemnly 
ratifies  the  charters,  319.  Ths  fourth  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  determined  on,  319, 
Edward  gains  considerable  advantages  in 
Scotland  and  returns  to  England,  319. 
A  trace  between  Englsnd  and  Scotland 
brought  about  by  the  Pope,  319.  Claims 
of  the  Pope  to  tie  sovereignty  of  Scotland, 
919.  The  King's  answer  to  the  Pope's 
summons,  819.  Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Birons  ss  to  the  question  of  the  forests, 
83a  Ths  King  yields  to  their  demands, 
330.  And  confirms  the  great  charters, 
330.  His  fifth  innsion  of  Scotland,  331. 
Winters  in  Scotland,  331.  Induced  by  ths 
King  of  France  to  grant  the  Soots  another 
trace,  331.  Returns  to  England,  331. 
Makes  s  permanent  peace  with  Philip  IV. 
of  Prance,  332.  Basnmption  of  the  wars 
in  Scotland,  323.  Sixth  invasion,  329. 
Marches  northwards,  and  gives  command 
of  an  army  to  his  son  Edward,  823. 
Drives  the  Scottish  leaders  into  the  wilds 
and  fastnesses, 32 2.  Submission  ofSeotland 
to  Edward,  393.  Wallace  excepted  from 
ths  general  amnesty,  323.  Edward 
beeiegee  and  takes  Stirling  Castle.  323. 
His  cruelty  to  the  garrison,  324.  Wallace 
betrayed  by  hit  countrymen,  end  pat  to 
death  by  Edward  I,  824.  Edward  re- 
turns to  England,  32S.  Directs  his  it- 
England,  335.  Imprisons  his  own  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  336.  Obtains  ab- 
solution from  the  Pope  from  his  oath 
about  ths  forests,  326.  Revolt  of  the 
Scotch  under  Brace,  336.  Determina- 
tion of  Brace  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  338. 
Brace  crowned  King  at  Scone,  329.  Ed- 
ward prepares  to  invade  Scotland  for  the 
seventh  time,  339.  Knights  h:s  sou 
Edward,  329.  Success  of  Robert  Bruce, 
333.  Edward  determines  to  march  in 
person  sgainat  bis  enemy,  333.  Diss  at 
Burgliley-on-tho-Sands,  333.  His  burial- 
place,  333.  Review  of  his  reign.  333. 
His  family,  333.  Genealogical  table 
showing  the  descent  of  Edward  I.,  341. 
His  dying  commands  to  his  sod  Edward, 
347. 
Edward  II.,  King  of  England,  the  Maid  of 
Norway  asked  in  marriage  for  him,  2B7. 
A  dispensation  obtained  from  the  Pope, 
388.  Left  in  charge  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father's  absence  abroad,  310. 
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Summons  a  parliament  in  London  to  con- 
sider the  iiirairs  of  Scotland,  31S.  Refusal 
of  the  Bums  to  attend  unless  their 
grievances  an  redreased,  812.  Edward 
promises  redraw,  312.  Creeled  Prince 
of  Wales  snd  Earl  of  Chester,  321.  Tsste* 
command  of  put  of  the  English  army 
in  Scotland,  321,  322.  Hi*  whole  ooone 
marked  bj  smoke  and  devastation,  822. 
Imprisoned  by  hi*  father  Pit  killing  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield'*  doer,  326.  Knigntod 
at  Westminster,  sod  tben  knight*  300 
yontbs   in   too    Tomplo   Gardens,   329. 


*ith  Sootfauid  tiU   i 


330. 


«  dying 


S45.  Disobeys  all 
of  hit  (ether,  347,  w.  an 
■flection  lor  Piers  Gaveston,  346,  843. 
Preparee  for  ■  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Scotland,  348.  Receives  the  homsge  of 
Scotch  nobles  it  Dumfries,  348.  Re- 
turns to  Englsnd  with  Fiere  Gaveston, 
whom  ho  creates  Ear)  of  Cornwall,  348. 
Intrusts  Ibe  commend  of  the  annj  in 
Scotland  to  Aymer  do  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  348.  Mania*  hi*  niece  Mar- 
garet to  Gaveston,  on  whom  ho  heaps 
other  honoun,  349.  Seises  lb*  pro- 
perty of  the  Templars,  863,  3S4.  Or- 
dan  their  arrest,  854.  And  yield*  to 
the  Pope'*  demand  to  pot  then  to  the 
tortora,  3SS.  Gees  to  France  and 
mairiea  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV. 
tbe    Fair,    856.       Appoints     Gaveston 

senee,  857.     The  banishment  of  Gaveston 
"»  Barons,  357.    Edward 


ie  King's  officers, 
Confirms  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Charter  of  Forests,  359.  Obtain* 
leave  for  Gaveston  to  remain  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  36a  Recalls  his  favourite, 
whom  he  carries  to  Lengley  in  Hertford- 
shire, 860.  PnU  down  tournament!  by 
proclamation,  860.  Summons  a  parlia- 
ment at  York,  at  which  some  of  tbe 
Barons  refuse  to  be  present,  360.  Threat, 
ened  rebellion  of  the  Barons  if  Gaveston  is 
not  banished,  361.  Sends  to  Gsscony  for 
soldiers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  France,  361.  Agrees  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of"  Ordainer*" 
to  reform  tbe  kingdom,  361.  Invades 
Scotland,  363.  Dtterl y  despised  by  Bobert 
Bruce,  362.      Gains  no  lasting  victory, 


London,  and  confirms  the  Ordinances,  363, 
364.  But  makes  a  private  protestation 
against  them,  364.  His  favourite  Gara- 
eton  banished  bv  Parliament,  364.  Bnt 
a  to  England,  365.  Edward  keeps 
t  York  ii 


366.  Demand  of  the  Bsrons  thai  Gan- 
ston  sh  .11  be  given  np  to  them  or  again 
banished,  366.  Flight  of  the  King  and 
Gaveston,  366,  367.  Gaveston  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Barons  and  put  to  death, 

367.  The  King's  grief,  368.  Demands 
of  the  armed  Barons,  368.  'Edward 
sends  ambassadors  U   treat  with  them, 

368.  Effects  a  reconciliation,  968. 
Bis  insinoeritj,  369.  Birth  of  his 
eldest    son    (afterwards    Edward  IIL), 

369.  Goes  with  the  Queen  to  France, 
869.  Returns  and  summons  a  parlia- 
ment, 370.  Quarrels  again  with  the 
Bsrons  and  compels  them  to  humble 
themselves  and  beg  his  pardon,  370. 
Invades  Scotland  in  great  fives,  bnt  it 
defeated  by  Bruce,  371.  Dismisses  tbe 
Earl  of  Pembroke  from  the  government 
of  Scotland,  and  appoints  John  de  Bre- 
tague,  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  hie  al**d,371. 


joint  governors  of  Scotland,  372.  Suc- 
cesses of  Brain,  375-374.  Edward  in- 
vades Scotland  in  person,  374.  Defeated 
by  Bmee's  tactics,  374.  Returns  to 
Berwick,  374.  The  war  carried  by  Brace 
into  England  itself,  376.  Edward  maker, 
immense  preparations  for  the  relief  of 
Stirling  Castle,  378.  Marches  with  shorn 
100,OOOmestoSootlsad,37g.  AdTaneea 
to  the  relief  of  Stirling  Castle,  383.  De- 
feated at  Bannockburn,  386.  Troubles 
caused  by  the  King's  tmecherr,  391.  Bnt 
new  favourite,  Hngh  kt  Despenser  the) 
Younger,  389.  Provide*  means  to  attack 
Scotland,  390.  Reconciled  to  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  whom  the  King  appoints  to 
the  command  of  the  army  assembled  fir 
n  of  Scotland,  390.    Thearmj 


disbanded,  and  Lancaster  Meandered  a 
traitor,  890.  Singular  mods  of  letting; 
the  King  know  the  feeling*  of  the  people 
towards  him,  391.  Edward  wiaeavoors 
bv  help  of  the  Pope  to  bring  abont  ■ 
trace  between  England  and  Scotland,  392. 
Reconciliation  effected  again  between  Ibe 
King  and  Lancaster,  398.  Promises  again 
to  observe  the  Ordinance*,  393.    Berwick 
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Castle  taken  bj  Brass,  393.  Ed<nrd  htys 
siege  to  Berwick,  396.  Bat  in  compelled 
to  miss  the  siege,  397.  Attempts  of  the 
Scots  to  sera  the  Queen,  399.  Con. 
dudes  *  two  years'  true*  with  Brace, 
398.  Appoint!  Hugh  Is  Dsspenser 
ths  Younger  his  Chamberlain,  399. 
Goes  to  frsDos  to  do  homage  for  lbs 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  400.  Quarrels 
with  ths  Barons  again,  400.  Yields 
to  their  demands,  403.  Return  of 
tbs  younger  Despenssr,  404.  Prepara- 
tions of  the  King  to  stuck  ths  Barons, 
405.  Hanks*  through  the  country,  com- 
pelling the  Biroiu  to  labmit  to  him,  405. 


the  I 

the  sentence  of  attainder  against  tbs 
Deepenten,  406.  Brings  (boat  the  an- 
nulling of  the  ordinances,  406.  Makes 
formidable  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Scotland,   407.      Compelled   to   retreat, 

407.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Scots 
for  thirteen  years,  407.  Snuirnoned  by 
Charles  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  to  do 
homage  for  his  French  dominions,  408. 
Fails  to  attend  to  the  summons,  408.  Gui- 
enn*  and  Gascon?  Bailed  in  oonsequencs, 

408.  Edwsrd  ssnds  his  brother  and  the 


tbs  King  of  France,  409.  Fresh  quarrel 
between  Ibe  Kings  of  England  and  Francs, 
409.  Aquitaine  and  Poitoo  seized  by 
Charles,  410.  Edward  rents  his  spits 
on  the  Queen,  Charles's  sister,  410.  Sends 
the  Qoeen  and  his  son  to  Francs,  410. 
Arranges  his  differences  with  ths  King  of 
France,  411.  Mikes  orsr  his  French 
possessions  to  his  eldest  son  Edward,  411. 
Prejudiced  by  ths  Dsspsnasrs  against  the 
Qossn,  who  will  not  return  to  England, 
411,  41S.  Ths  Qoeen  lands  in  England 
with  a  force  of  3000  men,  419.  Ths 
King  issues  a  proclamation  which  is  not 
responded  to,  411.  Embarks  on  beard 
ship  to  escape  to  Inland,  413.  Takes 
refugs  in  ths  abbey  of  Neath,  413. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
414.  His  son  Edward  appointed  guardian 
of  Lbs  kingdom,  414.  Deposed,  and  his 
son  mads  King,  414.  Murdered  In  Berks- 
ley  Castle,  415 
Edward  I1L,  his  birth,  3S9.  His  father 
taken  prisoner  and  be  declared  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  414.  His  father  de- 
possd,  and  hs  mads  King  in  bis  stead, 
414.  Bis  father  murdered,  405.  Grant* 
to  justices  of  ths  peace  the  power  of 
trying  felonies,  183 


Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  osmrsrlsd  to 
Christianity,  18 

Egbert  makes  himself  first  King  of  all 
England,  18 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  IL  of  England, 
57.  Incites  her  son*  to  rebel  against 
their  father,  68. 

Eleanor,  Qossn  of  Henry  III.,  bar  marriage, 
199.  Insnltsd  by  ths  Londoners,  914. 
Collects  an  army  and  fleet  in  Flanders  to 
invade  England  and  deliver  her  husband 
from  Lb«  power  of  the  Barons,  391.  Pre- 
vented from  leaving  port — her  simy 
melts  sway,  991,  329.  Death  of  Henry 
III.,  233.  Eleanor  becomes  a  mm  at  Ain- 
brssbury,  946.     Her  bnrial.plse*,  346 

Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
198.  Married  to  Simon  ds  Moutfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  198 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Prince  Edward  'afterwards 
Edward  I.),  accompanies  hsr  husband  to 
ths  Holy  Laud,  933.  Sans  hsr  hus- 
band's life,  933.  Accompanies  her  hns- 
bsnd  on  his  journey  to  Scotland,  289. 
Diss  on  the  wsy,  390.  Progress  of  ths 
royal  funeral  from  Grantham  to  West- 
minster, 990.  Grief  of  bar  husband  at 
hsr  loss,  990.  Crosses  set  up  to  her 
memory,  990,  391.  Status*  of  hsr  on 
the  cross  st  Northampton,  990.      Bnried 
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.991 

Elections,  freedom  of,  seem 
of  Westminster,  967 

Ely,  Isle  of,  Uid  waste  by  Fnlke  ds  BrSante', 
179.  Ths  Banna  take  refuge  in  the, 
931 

Emma,  Qoeen,  widow  of  King  Ethslred 
ths  Unready,  married  to  King  Canute,  96 

England,  state  of,  9300  years  ago,  3. 
Visits  of  ths  Ptranloiens,  3.  Its  ancient 
inhabitants,  4.  Invasion  of  the  Romans 
under  Csssar,  9.  And  of  the  Pict*  and 
Soots,  11.  Effects  of  the  Roman  invasion 
on  ths  kingdom,  IS.  Introduction  of 
Christianity,  13.  Arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
14.  Kingdoms  formed  by  the  Anglo-Saiona, 
16.  Christianity  firmly  re-established, 
18.  Intaskr/of  the  Danes,  18.  Stat*  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Alfred,  90. 
And  during  the  reign  of  his  immediate 
successors,  93.  The  kingdom  divided 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute, 
96.  Division  of  England  into  shires  (or 
counties),  hides,  parishes,  &c,  38,  30. 
Origin  of  the  ownership  of  landed  pro- 
party,  99.  Dnty  of  ths  tithing-msn,  or 
besd-boroogb,  33.  In  son*  parts  of 
England  there  are  no  shires,  in  others 
all  shins,  33.     Traces  of  ths  Danes  la 
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of  place*  easily  distinguished  f 
Anglo- Ssion,  SS.  DanUh  name*  p 
cipally  Id  lie  north  of  England,  36. 
Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  endings  of 
hum  compared,  36.  Tbe  Danes 
finally  driven  out  of  England,  37. 
Invasion  of  William  tba  Conqueror,  3T 
Tha  counties  of  Surrey,  Buckinghan 
shire,  and  Hertfordshire  ravaged  ( 
William's  wsy  to  London,  44,  45.  Tl 
north  alio  ranged  by  tba  Norman*,  45. 
Vineyards  in  tba  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  49.  England  laid  node 
interdict  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  TO. 
Position  of  England  at  the  death  of  King 
John,  76.  The  feudal  ejstem  in  Eng- 
land, 78,  rAteq.  Origin  of  the  property 
in  land,  79.  Way  in  which  the  feudal 
system  was  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  96.  Farther 
infoimaiion  as  to  the  tenure  of  land  and 
division  of  tba  nation  into  classes. 
Thralls,  villeins,  or  elates,  93.  English 
slave*  exprted  in  large  numbers 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  100.  u  Lon 
men,"  or  outlaw*,  100.  Ceorls,  or  chi 

100.  Tbant*  or  lords,  and  sorls  or  e 

101.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings' jour 
to  their  farm*  or  manors  to  admin: 
justice,  to  make  laws,  and  M  govern  the 
cnontrj,  109.  Origin  end  history  of 
Parliament,  10*.  Hiatory  of  the  laws 
of  England.  106,  el  sen.  And  of  the 
court*  of  law,  110.  And  of  chancery, 
133.  Slate  of  England  during  Ifae  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  ISfi.  Possession!  " 
England  in  trance,  and  bow  acajui 
las,  159.  Military  operations  of  the 
French  and  Barona  against  Henry  III., 
163.  The  manners  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  illustrated  by  tha  history  of 
Fnlke  da  Breeute",  170.  Hiatory  and 
origin  of  fairs  in  England,  180.  Origin 
of  the  constitutional  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  of  grievance*,  184.  Sources  of 
revenue  in  the  13th  century,  184.  The 
wan  with  France  a  constant  source  of 
expense  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  184. 

gire  back  tba  h  ranch  provinces  to  Eng- 
land, 183.  Henry  demands  an  aid  to 
enable  bint  to  invade  France,  US. 
Befoul  of  tbe  Barona  to  do  so,  nnlesa 
their  liberties  are  secured,  169.  The  aid 
granted  on  the  confirmation  of  the  two 
charters,  185.  Henry  sends  his  brother 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  into  Franca 
to  attempt  to  recover  hie  provinces,  187. 
An  armistice  concluded,  187.  The  war 
with  Frinoe   begun  again,  188.      "' 


King's  atrngglee  with  tbe  Barons,  184. 
Tbe  Pope's  oppression  of  tbe  English 
clergy,  193,  Tbe  Pope  (Innocent  IV.) 
obtains  i  contribution  of  11.000  marks 
from  England,  197.  Hnndredn  of 
foreigners  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
vacant  English  livings,  197.  Livings 
kept  vacant  by  Henry  III.  for  bis  own 
benefit,  197.  The  English  preyed  on  by 
both  King  and  Pope,  197.  Progress  of 
the  struggle  between  Henry  IIL  and  the 
Barona,  200.  The  "  Had  Parliament," 
206.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford,  206. 
Prince  Edward  (.afterwards  Edward  L) 
taken  part  with  the  Barons,  211,  Six. 
Civil  war  between  lbs  King  end  the 
Barona,  313.  The  King  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Barons  at  lb* 
battle  of  Lewes,  219,  230.  The  whole 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  assembled 
en  Barham  Downs  to  oppose  tbe  Queen, 
231.  Town  burgesses  for  the  first  time 
returned  to  Parliament — origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  332,  Defeat  of  tbe 
Barona  at  the  bettleof  Evesham,  227, 338. 
Tbe  defeated  Barons'  estates  confiscated 
by  tbe  King,  230.  Tbe  dispossessed 
Knights  and  Barons  become  banditti,  230. 
Henry  IIL  directs  bis  attention  tc  the 
improvement  of  hi*  kingdom,  333,  334. 
Remarkable  Englishmen  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  235.  Rubin  Hood  and  the 
outlaws,  336.  The  troubles  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  all  tend  to 
its  future  weal,  250.  Picture  of  the  atate 
of  England  during  tbe  13th  century, 
251.  Density  of  tbe  wooded  lands,  251. 
The  high  roads  and  cross  reads,  253, 
353.  Way  of  travelling,  253.  Houes  of 
tbe  13th  century,  257.  Food  of  that 
period,  259,  260.  Trade  and  maunfac- 
Inree  of  England  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward 
L,  361.  War*  with  Wales,  268. 
Llewellyn  ravage*  the  English  borders, 
270.  All  Wales,  except  Angle*™,  given 
up  to  Edward  1,273.  One-triirtielhof  all 
moveables  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
cut  of  the  war  in  Wains,  273.  Improve. 
moots  in  Che  condition  of  England  effected 
by  Edward  J.,  276.  Great  numbers  of 
Jews  thrown  into  prison,  277.  Normandy 
given  op  to  tbe  King  of  France,  378. 
Recommencement  of  the  war  witb  Wales, 
379.  End  of  tbe  wan  with  Wales,  383. 
Hatters  relating  to  the  social  life  of 
England  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.,  384. 
Edward  I.  begin,  to  plan  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  England,  287.  A  treaty 
concluded  between  England  and  Scotland, 
with    in    important     reservation,    288. 
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rkiundarica  between  England  and  Scotland 
in  tie  reign  of  Edgar,  283.  War  between 
England  and  France,  296.  And  with 
Scotland,  301.  Continuation  of  the  war 
with  Franc*,  and  English  affairs  mining 
therefrom,  304.  Disturbances  in  Scotland, 
308.  Tha  English  debated  at  the  battle 
of  Stirling  Bridge,  311,313.  The  north 
of  England  ranged  with  great  tmel  tj  by 
Wallace,  314.  Peace  concluded  with 
France,  918.  The  third  and  fourth 
invasions  of  Scotland,  318,  319.  Truce 
with  Scotland,  319.  The  fifth  invasion 
of  Scotland,  and  aabteqoeut  trace,  391. 
The  sixth  invasion,  399.  Submission  of 
Scotland,  393.  Edward  directs  his 
attention  to  the  reformation  of  abuaea  in 
England,  33S.  Tha  seventh  invasion  of 
Scotland,  339.  Character  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II,  34S,  et  tq.  The  North  of 
England  haraaeed  by  the  Scuta,  369,  375, 
378.  The  English  entirely  defeated  at 
Bannock.burn,  and  the  war  again  carried 
into  England,  386.  Scarcity  of  food 
throughout  the  country,  3B7.  Quarrel 
between  England  and  France,  408,  Peace 
concluded,  409.  Preparations  of  '  tha 
Earl  of  Flanders  to  invade  England,  41 1 

EnglefieU,  battle  of,  19 

English  people,  slavery  comma]  amongst  them 
in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  31.  Sprung 
mainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  37. 
Dean  Trench  on  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  origin  of  the  English  race, 
quoted,    34.       Illustration  of     English 


n  the 


Henry  II.,  58.     Union  of  the  Normans 

and  Saxons  in  tha  reign  of  King  John, 
63.  The  Anglo-Saxons  made  slaves  by 
the  Norman  conqueror*,  99 

Eorl*,  or  Earls,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  101. 
What  constitnled  an  Eorl,  101.  Tha 
duty  of  the  Eorl  as  President  of  Courts 
of  Law,  110,  111.  Always  assisted  by 
one  of  the  clergy,  111 

Equity,  Court  of.      See  Chancery,  Court  of 

Eric,  King  of  Norway,  his  daughter,  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  386.  Ask*  Edward  I. 
to  treat  of  Scotch  affairs,  337 

Essex,  foundation  of  tha  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom of,  16.     Origin  of  the  name  of,  34 

Etbelbert,  King  of  Kent,  17.  Receives 
St.  Augustine,  and  is  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, 18.  His  code  of  laws,  the  earliest 
on  record,  109 

Ethelbnrga,  Queen  of  North  fimbria,  converted 
to  Christianity,  IS 

Ethelred,  King,  with  bis  brother  Alfred, 
defeats  the  Danes  at  Reading,  90. 
Savages  of  the  Danes  daring  the  reign 


of,  93.  Impoeiiion  of  Dane-gelt,  34. 
File*  to  Normandy,  35.  Called  back  from 
Normandy,  36.  Attack*  and  disperses 
the  Danes,  26.  Gather*  an  army  to 
oppose  Canute,  36.  Retires  to  London, 
36.  His  deatli,  36.  His  widow  Emma 
married  to  King  Canute,  96 

Ethel  wolf,  the  ealdorman.  defeats  the  Dane* 
at  Engkfield,  19 

Eustace  the  Monk,  Admiral  of  the  French 
□est,  defeated  by  the  English  under 
Philip  de  Alhiney  and  John  tha  Maro- 
scbal,  167 

Evesham,  Simon  deMonlfort.out-mantonvred 
by  Prince  Edward  (afterward*  Edward 
I.)  at,  936.  liefest  and  death  of  De 
Montfort  and  of  his  son  Henry  al 
battle  of,  397,  328.  ft  "  ' 
the  battle,  399 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  as  constitDted  by  the 
Normans,  114.  Origin  nftba  word,  115. 
itsancient jurisdiction,  116.  TheJndge* 
of  the,  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Barons, 
917  . 

Excommunication,  a  papal,  70 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  his  house  plundered  by 
Ibe  party  of  Queen  Isabella,  413 

Eiekiel,  the  Prophet,  his  mention  of  the 
trade  of  the  Phoenicians  in  tin,  3 


FAIRS,  history  and  origin  of,  in  England, 
180.  Important  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
180.  Antiquity  of  (aire,  190.  Originated 
in  pilgrimages  to  sacred  places,  180.  By 
degrees  became  marks te,  180.  King's 
tolls  levied  on  all  goods  sold  at  (aire,  180. 
Licenses  somslimea  granted,  181.  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  181.  Fair*  constantly 
held  in  churchyards,  181.  All  trade 
near  fain  stopped  during  the  fair,  131. 
This  custom  sbnsed  by  Usury  III.  to  in- 
crease hi*  tolls,  181,  200.  The  great  fair 
of  St.  Giles's  Hill,  near  Winchester,  181. 
Ths  Court  of  Pie  Poodra,  188.  Intro- 
duction of  shows  and  games  at  fairs,  183. 
Fain  for  many  centuries  the  beet  mar- 
kets, 183.  Ths  new  fair  of  Westminster, 
300 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  316 

Feudal  system,  the,  in  England,  78.  Origin 
of  the  property  in  land,  79.  Allodial 
lands  and  feudal  lands,  8a  Feudalism 
suited  to  ancient  times,  81.  Mutual  ser- 
vice and  protection  the  essence  of  feudal- 
ism, 81.  Duties  undertaken  by  tha 
King's  vassals  or  feudatories,  82.  Military 
service,  89.  Form*  of  tenure  of  land, 
83.  Socage  tenure,  83.  Free  service  and 
base  service,  83.     Certain  and  uncertain 
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MTTioo,  84.  Other  and  cnriour.  forma  of 
tenure,  84.  Form  of  the  oath  of  vasaal- 
age,  84.  Origin  of  homage,  85.  Form 
of  invemitnro  of  ■  tenant,  86.  Results  of 
feudal  ouetome  springing  from  (he  obli- 
gation of  military  service,  86.  The  pce- 
aeseor  of  land  bound  to  fight  for  hi*  lord, 
86.  The  lord  the  guardian  of  hia  ni- 
til's  heir,  87.  Tha  lord's  control  over 
lis  marriage  of  females,  87.  Abuses  of 
tha  feudal  system,  88,  95.  Tha  King's 
power  orar  tie  marriage  of  Mrjaawj  often 
mid,  88.  Beliefs,  fine*,  aid*,  and  beriote, 
88,  89.  Good  offanU  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 91.  It*  encouragement  of  fidelity 
and  bravery.  91.  Givea  birth  to  chiv»lry, 
91.  Knight*,  93.  Tonniamanti,  93. 
Results  of  fendaliam,  94.  Power  of  the 
Banna,  94.  Libert;  spring*  from  the 
straggles  of  each  rank  with  that  above  it, 
94.  Payment  instead  of  service,  96. 
Scutag**,  95.  Interference  of  Uigna 
Carta  to  prevent  abuse*,  95.  The  feudal 
BTatam  established  in  England  by  (he 
Nonnana,  95.  Way  in  whiih  the  system 
mi  introduced  by  William  tha  Conqueror, 
96.  The  Anglo-Suoo  land-boos,  or 
title-deeds,  destroyed  by  William,  and  the 
land  given  to  hia  followers,  96-  Further 
information  u  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and 
division  of  tha  nation  Into  classes,  under 
tha  feudal  system,  98.  Manors,  98. 
'   ".  .Thralls  or  villeins,  99 
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Fifteenths,  origin  of,  184 

Fir,  Norway'  aBe^  f™  wainscoting  in  the 
13th  century,  356 

Fitzjnhn,  John,  the  Baron,  kill*  and  robs 
tha  house  of  Ccckbeo  Abraham,  the  Jew, 
218.  Gin*  half  tit*  plunder  to  Simon 
d*  Mention,  818 

Flanders,  Earl  of,  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  Edward  I.  to  make  war  on  Fiance, 
305.  Receives  Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, 411.  Espouses  her  cause,  and 
prepares  to  invade  England,  411 

Flint  Castle,  rebuilt  by  Edward  I,  373 

Foutevrand,  Henry  IL  buried  at,  63.  Also 
the  burial-place  of  Richard  I.,  B8 

Food  common  in  England  in  the  13tb  can* 
lory,  360.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
regulating  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  387.    This  Act  revoked,  388 

Forest  Laws,  severity  with  which  they  were 
administered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,201 

Forest,  the  New,  in  Hampshire,  mention  of, 
in  Domesday  Book,  351 

Forests,  dense,  in  England,  in  the  13th 
century,  351.  The  five  royal  forests  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book,  361.    Abon- 


253 

Forests,  Charter  of,  confirmed  by  Henry 
III,  185,  186.  Confirmation  of,  de- 
manded by  the  Banns,  318.  Ratified  by 
Edward  L,  319.     A  new  perambulation 

The  Pope  grants 


tha  forests,  396.  Charter  confirmed  by 
Edward  IL,  359 

Forth,  Frith  of,  tha  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  389 

France,  war*  with,  in  tha  middle  ages,  50. 
The  reign  of  Henry  IIL  much  occupied 
with  wan  with,  158.  History  of  tbe 
English  posaoarioua  in,  158.  And  of 
their  seizure  by  Philip  Augustus,  160. 
FierH±  acquisitions  in  England,  161.  Tha 
ware  with  France  a  source  of  expense  to 
England,  184.  Louis  VIII.  on  hi.  ac- 
cession refuses  to  give  back  the  French 
province*  to  Henry  III.,  185.  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  sent  into  France)  to 
recover  tbe  French  provinces,  187.  An 
armistice  agreed  on,  187.  Death  of  Louis 
VIII.,  and  accession  of  St.  Louis  (Louis 
IX.),  187.  Tbe  war  with  France  begun 
again,  168.  Wan  of  Edward  L  with 
France,  396.  Origin  of  the  dispute,  396. 
Attempts  of  Philip  to  seize  the  English 
possessions  then,  397-  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  empowered  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Philip  IV.,  397.     Treachery  of  the 


agar  of  France,  398.  Oaaoony  taken  by 
treachery,  399.  War  with  France  r*. 
solved  on  by  the  English  Parliament,  299. 
An  English  force  landed  in  Gascooy,  300. 
Continuation  of  tha  war  with  France,  304. 
Edward  L  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  306.  And  summon* 
the  Barons  of  Kngland  to  accompany  him, 
but  they  refuse,  806,  307.  Edward  sets 
sail  on  his  way  to  France,  310.  Trues 
for  two  year*  signed,  313.  Pease  con 
eluded,  and  tbe  sister  of  the  King  of 
France  married  to  Edward  1 ,  318.  A 
permanent  peace  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  331 

Frank-pledge,  the  Anglo-Ssion  system  of, 
138.  Decay  of  frank-pledge,  and  rise 
of  the  modern  system  of  witnesses,  197 

Frasar,  Sir  Simon,  driven  into  the  woods  by 
the  English,  333 

Frederic,  Emperor  of  Germany,  holds  Sicily 
and  Apulia  of  the  Pope,  203.  Adjudged 
to  hare  forfeited  them,  303.  His  sunt, 
303 
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Freehold  tenants  of  minors,  whit,  99 
Freeholders,  rights  of,  to  Tola  for  members 

of  Parliament,  105 
Free  Berries  in  the  feudal  system,  S3 
Frsscobaldi,  or  Italian  broken,  in  England 

in  the  14th  century,  363 
Fnlke  da  Br&iotrf,  history  of,  170.  His 
birthplace  and  parentage,  171.  Makes 
bis  waj  to  England,  171.  Receives  the 
castle  of  Bedford  from  King  John  for  bis 
service*,  173.  Lnys  wasta  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  173.  Plunders  St  Albans,  173. 
Harasses  tl»Baroiii,173.  Mikes  friends 
with  Henry  III.,  and  takes  part  in  ih* 
siege  of  Lincoln,  1 73  Pats  dawn  a  riot 
in  London  and  conducts  three  traitors  to 
be  hanged,  173.  Tunis  againat  the  King 
and   takea    -1        "       '    "       -    »    ■    • 


,    174. 


tttptt   i 


judges  who  had  condemned  him  for  hia 
misdeeds,  174.  Takes  Henry  da  Bray- 
brooke  prisoner,  175.  Fortifies  his  castle 
at  Bedford,  and  goes  into  Cheshire  and 
WaWtonusemoremen,175.  His  castle 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  King,  175. 
Ilia  submission  to  tlio  King,  176.  Ban- 
ished from  the  kingdom,  177.  Linda  in 
France,  179.  Sentenced  bj  the  King  of 
France  to  be  hanged,  but  escapes,  179. 
Goes  to  Rome  and  appeals  to  the  Pope  to 
intercede  with  Henry  for  pardon,  179. 
Hia  pardon  obtained,  179.  Dies  on  his 
waj  l«  England,  179 

e  ALLOW  AY,  the  English  driven  by  Sir 
Edward  Bri.ce  cot  of,  373 

Game  in  England  in  the  13th  century, 
353 

Qao]  delivery,  meaning  of  a,  131 

Gascon y,  invaded  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  198.  De  Montfort  made 
governor  of,  199.  Complaint  of  the 
Gascons  of  De  Montfort'a  severity,  199. 
Prinoe  Edward  appointed  governor  of 
Gasoony,  199.  Bsyolt  of  the  Gascon 
nobles,  199.  The  Kings  castles  recovered, 
199.  Visited  by  Edward  I.,  365.  Taken 
by  Philip  IV.  of  France  through  treachery, 
399.    Seized  by  Charles  the  Fair,  398 

Gaveston,  Piers,  a  favourite  of  Prinoe  Ed- 
ward  (afterwards  Edward  II.).  333. 
Inordinate  affection  of  Edward  II.  fee 
him,  346.  Banished  by  Edward  I.,  347, 
But  recalled  at  the  accession  of  Edward 
11,348.  Created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  348. 
Married  to  Margaret,  niece  of  the  King, 
349.  Olherfavoora  heaped  on  him,  349 
Amuses  himself  by  turning  the  Barona 
into  ridicule,  349.     Holds  a  ' 
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GOD 
al  Wallingford,  350.  Appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence 
of  the  King  in  France,  357.  Hie  banish- 
men  t  demanded  by  the  B  irons,  337.  Sent 
to  Inland  aa  governor,  359.  Refusal  of 
Parliament  to  allow  him  to  retain 
the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  360.  C.nuent 
of  Parliament,  however,  obtained  by  the 
King,  who  recalls  Gaveston,  and  goes  to 
Cheater  to   meet  him,   360.     Gaveston 


it  York: 


rebellion  if  Gar 


ad,Stl. 


i  the  King  ti 
Gasoony  for  soldiers,  361.  Sent  by  the 
King  to  invade  Scotland  by  the  east 
coast,  363.  Banished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 364.  Goes  to  France  and 
lishly    returns    to 


den,    364. 
Englsnd,   365. 
York,  365.     Rest 
the  King,  365. 


ored  to  his  estates  by 
Demand  of  the  Barons 
should  be  banished  again,  or  de- 
livered np  to  tliem,  365.     Flees  with  the 
King   from  place   to    place,   366,   SS7. 
Taken  prisoner,  367.    Pnt  to  death,  367. 
Rejoicings  thereat,  367.  His  burial-place, 
368.     Grief  of  the  King,  368 
Geddington,  Queen  Eleanor's  cross  at,  391 
Geoffrey  Plantsgenet,  Earl   of  Anjon.  54. 
His  wife  Matilda,  55.       His  son  Henry 
II.  of  England,  56 
Gcwitsn  a-  gemote.     See  Wi  tana  -gemote 
Glass,  scarcity  of,  for  windows,  in  the  13th  _ 
century,  357.      Seldom  used,  except  in 
King's  pslscea  and  chapels,  357.     Intro- 
duction of  window-glaae  from  Flanders, 
357 
Ghutonbnry  Abbey,  pilgrimage  of  Edward  I 
and  hia  Queen  to,  373.     The  bones  said 
to  be  those  of  King  Arthur  there,  374. 
View  of  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  374 
Gloucester,  Earl  of,  jealousy   between  him 
and  Simon  de  Montfort,  309.     Open  rup- 
ture between  them,  310.     Civil  war  pre- 
vented by  the  King  of  the  Romans,  910. 
Deserts  De  Montfort  and  the  Batons,  snd 
joins  the  Royalists,  933.     Cause  of  hia 
defection,  333.    Joined  by  Prince  Edward 
nt  Ludlow,  234.      Accompanies   Prince 
Edward  to  the  Holy  Land,  233.     Swear* 
fealty  to  Edward  I,  263.     Appointed  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  realm  during  the 
King's  absence,  263 
Gloucester,  Henry  III.,  crowned   at,   IBS. 

Taken  by  the  Royaliata,  334 
Godric,  his  singular  grant  of  land,  84 
Godwin,  Earl,  compels  the  King,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  to  banish  all  Normans  from 
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the  kingdom,  33.    Hit  eon  Harold  chosen 

King  of  England,  SS 
Goldsmiths,  English,  of  the   13th  century, 

262 
Gordon,  Adam  de,  ravages  tlio  counties  of 

Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckingham, 

231.     Taken   prisoner  and  pardoned  by 

Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  L), 

231 
Gourusj,  Sir  John,  has  charge  of  Edward 

11,419 
GowerUnd,  dispute  between  Edward  II.  and 

the  Barons  concerning   the  estate  called, 

401 
Gravellugea  Forest  in  Wiltshire,  mention  of, 

in  Domesday  Bonk,  253 
Greek  fire  need  bj  Edward  I.  nt  the  siege  of 

Stirling  Castle,  334 
Gregory  the  Gnat,  Bands  St.  Augustine  and 

other  missionaries  to  convert  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain,  18 
Gregory  X.,  Pope,  visited  by  Edward  I.  at 

Lyons,  865 
Grievances,  origin  of  the  constitutional  mode 

of  obtaining  redrew  of,  184 
Gnalo,  the  Pope's  legate,  meets  the  Loyalists 

at  Newark,    164.      His  character,   168. 

Returns  to  Borne,  169 
GuiJo,  Cardinal  (afterwards  Clement  IV.), 

■ent  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  help  Henry  III. 

•gainst    his     Barons,    223.        Contents 

himself  with  stopping  at  Boulogne  and 

excommunicating  the  Barons,  222.    His 

bull  of  excommunication  taken  away  from 

the  bearer*  of  it,  223 
'  Guienne  seised  by  Charles  the  Fair,  398 
Gu thrum,    the  Danish    chief,   defeated   by 

King  Alfred,  and  compelled  to  embrace 

Christianity,  23 
GwjBedd,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  369 


TTABEAS  CORPUS  Act,  effect  of  the, 

Hackney-men  and  their  hone*  of  the  13th 

century,  254.     Their  horaaa  frequently 

stolen  by  hirers,  254.    Royal  regulations 

respecting  hackney-men,  334 
Hallamshire,  a  former  county,  33 
Hampshire,  ancient  name  and  meaning   of, 

34.     The  New  Forest  formed  by  William 

the  Conqueror,  46 
Hardicanute,  his  reign,  26.     Oppresses  the 

Anglo- Saxons,  27 
Harold  Harefoot,  his  reign,  26.     Oppresses 

the  Anglo-Saxons,  27 
Harold  IL,   chosen  King  of  England,  38. 

His  coronation,  38.     His  throne  claimed 

by    William,    Duke  of    Normandy,   39. 

His  death  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  40 


HEN 

Hastings,  battle  of,  39,  40 

Hastings,  John,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  hie 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  293. 
His  descent  from  William  the  Lion,  293 

Hawarden  Castle,  taken  by  David,  brother 
of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  880 

Heiresses,  the  King's  power  over  the  mar- 
riage of,  under  tbe  feudal  system,  87. 
Thin  power  often  sold,  88 

Henry  I.,  Beaoclaro,  bang  of  England, 
succeeds  to  the  throne,  92.  Marries 
Matilda  or  Edith,  53.  Defeats  hit  brother 
Robert  and  keepa  him  prisoner  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  53.  Establishes  the  practice  of 
sending  justices  itinerant  over  the  country, 
12a  Divides  the  kingdom  into  circuits, 
120.  First  introduces  the  trial  by  twelve 
■worn  knights,  130 

Henry  II.  detests  King  Stephen,  56.  As- 
cends the  throne  of  England,  56.  lib 
other  possesions,  57.  His  wife  Eleanor, 
57.  His  contests  with  the  Papa,  57. 
Murder  of  Thorns*  k  Becket,  57-60. 
Henry's  penance,  from  an  old  painting, 
60.  Hb  eouquest  of  Ireland,  61.  His 
great  power,  Gl.  Undutiful  conduct  of 
his  sons,  63.  His  death  and  burial-place, 
62 

Henry  III,  bis  character  and  that  of  bis 
reign,  75,  155.  Occupied  with  ware 
with  France,  158.  Hie  difficult  position 
on  hie  accession  to  the  throne,  161.  Tbe 
Earl  of  Pembroke  appointed  his  guardian, 

162.  Hb  coronation  at  Gloucester,  163. 
Confirms  tbe  charter  of  hi*  father  John, 

163.  Military  operations  of  the  French 
under  Louis  and  of  Barons  against  tbe 
King,  163.  Short  trace  agreed  on, 
163.  Louis  goes  to  Franca,  bit  returns 
to  England  with  more  soldiers,  164,  In- 
crease of  the  strength  of  the  King's  ad 
herenta,  164.  Loss  of  the  castle  of  Mount 
Sere),  164.  Siege  of  Lincoln  and  otter 
defeat  of  the  French  forces,  164-166. 
Destruction  of  the  French  fleet  under 
Eustace  the  Monk,  167.  Peace  made 
with  Louis  of  France,  167.  Arrangements 
made  for  tbe  government  of  the  kingdom, 
167.  Peace  made  with  Alexander  IL  of 
Scotland  and  with  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  167.  Profligacy  of  Henry's  mother. 
Queen  Isabella,  168.  Death  of  hb 
guardian,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  168. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter  dea  Koches 
appointed  joint  guardians,  1 68.  Rivalry 
between  them,  168,  183.     Beginn         * 


with   t 


i,  169. 


fusel  of  the  Barons  to  give  op  the  King** 

castles,  170.     Compelled  to  submit,  170. 
Grants:  a  confirmation  of  the  liberties  so- 
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cured  by  Magna.  Ctrtl,  170.  Riot  in 
London,  173.  Besieges  and  takes  the 
cutis  of  tb*  freebooter  Fulke  de  Btisute, 
17S.  Henry's  abase  of  the  customs  re- 
specting fairs  for  the  parpoee  of  in- 
creasing hisnvenne,  181,  200.  TheKing 
always  in  vent  of  numej,  183.  Causes 
of  this,  183.  Hie  constant  tin  witb 
France,  184.  Refusal  of  Look  VIII.  to 
return  the  French  provinces  to  Henry  ac- 
cording to  treaty,  185-  An  aid  demanded 
by  Henry  to  enable  him  to  invade  France, 
185.  Refusal  of  the  Burma  to  grant  it 
unless  their  liberties  arc  secured,  185, 
Con  fin  nation  of  the  two  charters,  185. 
The  aid  putted,  185.  Description  of 
the  debate  in  which  the  aid  su  demanded, 
185.  Sends  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  with  au  army  into  Franca  to 
recover  the  French  provinces,  187.  An 
araiiatice  sgned  on,  187.  Dismisses 
Peter  de*  Roches,  and  ia  guided  fur  a  time 
entirely  by  the  advice  of  Hubert  de  Bnrgh , 
187.  Return  of  his  brother  Richard  to 
England,  187.  Compelled  by  Richard  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  respecting  the 
claim  of  the  former  to  Berkbamsted  Cas- 
tle, 187.  Represses  tbe  incursions  of  the 
Welsh,  188-  Recommences  tbe  war  with 
France,  188.  The  expedition  postponed  by 
want  of  shipping  sufficient  to  convey  the 
whole  army,  IBB.  Hnbartde  Bnrgh  blamed 
for  this  miscarriage,  189.  Henry  sails 
for  France,  but  returns  after  a  few  months 
of  inglorious  warfare,  189.  Asks  the 
Barons  for  more  money,  and  is  told  he 
must  get  it  from  Hubert  de  Bnrgh,  189. 
Calls  on  Hubert  for  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  189.  Saudi  Hubert  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  to 
the  castle  of  Devisee,  ISO.  Restores 
Peter  des  Roches  to  favour,  19a  Dis- 
misses tbe  English  from  power,  and  pro- 
motes; foreigners,  190.  Opposed  by  tbe 
Baroui  under  Richard,  Earl  Uarischal, 
191.  Dismisses  tbe  Foitevim 
Marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Cor 
mood  of  Provence,  193.  Recommences 
his  favouritism  fur  foreigners,  192.  Re- 
sistance of  the  Barons,  1 93-  Again  yields 
to  thein,  193.  His  fickleness,  feebleness, 
and  taiihlessness,  193.  The  Pupa  (In- 
nocent IV.)  levies  contributions  on  the 
clergy,  195.  Their  resistance,  195.  The 
King  unites  with  them  to  resist  the  Pope's 
demands,  195.  But  eventually  yields, 
196.    Keep*  livings  in  the  Church  vacant 


.    191. 


favourite,  Simon  de  Hontfbrt,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  198.  Sends  De  Montfort  to 
invade  Gascony,  198.  Quarrels  with  De 
Montfort  and  ia  called  by  him  a  liar,  199. 
Send*  his  son,  Prince  -  Edward,  over 
as  governor  of  Gascony,  199.  Revolt  in 
Gascony,  199.     Henry  goss  over  to  Gas. 


,   199. 


His  straggle  with  tbe  Baron,  £00. 
extremities  for  money,  200.  Lara  the 
foundation  for  the  constitutional  inodcef 
redressing  grievances  which  prevails  to 
this  dsy,  200.  Again  abuses  his  privilege 
of  proclaiming  fairs,  and  causes  a  new  fair 
to  be  proclaimed  in  Westminster,  300. 
Severity  of  the  ifflceri  appointed  to  ad- 
minister his  forest  laws,  301.  Solemn 
scene  on  hie  again  swearing  to  observe 
tbe  charter,  203.  Again  breaks  his 
oath,  303.  His  ambitious  projects  for  his 
son,  303.  The  kingdom  of  Sicily  offered 
to  his  son,  Edmund,  202.  Henry  at  first 
refuses  the  offer,  303,  But  at  last 
accepts  it,  203.  Cannot  obtain  a 
grant  of  money  to  enable  him  to  tike 
possession,  203.  Binds  himself  to  pay 
the  Pope  all  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
303.  Extorts  the  money  from  the  clergy, 
20-1.  Demand  of  his  Barona  that  the 
government  shall  be  intrusted  to  ■  com- 
mittee, 306.  Gives  his  consent,  306. 
Tbe  Provisions  of  Oxford,  306.  New 
officers  of  stats  appointed,  306.  Reform 
of  Parliament,  307.  Henry  visits  St. 
Louis  in  Paris,  309.  And  agrees  to  an 
exchange  of  territory,  209.  Delight  of  tbe 
two  Kings  in  religions  observances,  209. 
Civil  war  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
in  England  during  tail  absence,  310. 
Compels  all  male  persons  of  above  twelve 
years  of  age  to  take  in  oath  of  fealty  to 
him,  310.  Grows  "  grievous  weary  "  of 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  211.  And  at- 
tempts to  free  himself  from  his  oaths,  311. 
Make*  Philip  Basset  Chief  Justiciary,  3 1 1. 
Mikes  a  circuit  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
givss  the  custody  of  them  to  Edward  de 
Wafers!),  311.  Obtains  absolution  from 
the  Pope,  311.  Refusal  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward to  accept  the  absolution,  313.  The 
King's  justices  itinerant  not  allowed  by 
the  Barons  to  go  their  circuits,  313. 
Hakes  ■  compromise  with  tbe  Banna,  by 
which  some  of  tbe  Provisions  of  Oxford 
are  confirmed,  ind  tbe  rest  abrogated, 
313.  Causes,  the  Pope's  dispensation 
from  his  csilh  to  be  publicly  proclaimed, 
313.  Tin  Provisions  of  Oxford  again 
urged  on  tbe  King  by  De  Montfort,  213. 
The  King  now  rigorously  supported  by  his 
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■au  Edward,  SIS.  Both  openly  declared 
perjure™  bj  the  Barona,  SIS.  Cm!  war 
begun,2l3.  The  King rpfu.ee  the  petition 
of  the  Banna,  and  shuts,  himself  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  214.  Yields  to  ihe 
Barons,  S14.  The  Queen  intuited  by  tbe 
populaeeof  London,214.  TU«  King  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  his  tureigu  favourites, 
814.  Afr»in  publicly  proclaims  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  2)9.  Goee  wilb  tie 
Aueen  to  France  to  coaler  with  Louis  on 
hie  disputes  with  the  Barona,  215.  Re- 
turns without  any  mult,  SIS.  Calls  a 
parliament  at  Westminster,  S15.  Joina 
with  hia  son,  and  recommences  hie  attacks 
on  the  Barons,  215.  Takes  Windsor  from 
the  Barons,  215.  Attempts  to  enter  Lon- 
don, bat  is  opposed  by  the  oitisens,  215. 
Besieges  Dover  Caitle,  S15.  Submits 
his  differences  with  the  Barons  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  Louis  IX  of  France,  S16. 
Louis's  unsatisfactory  decision,  216.  The 
Barons  return  to  arms,  317.  Strength 
of  the  King's  party  compared  with  that 
of  the  Barons,  SIT.  Preparations  for  a 
decisive  struggle,  217.  Taxes  the  field 
•gainst  the  Barona  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable force,  218.  His  socceesea,  SIB. 
Ranges,  tbe  sea  coast  aDd  takes  up  his 
quarters  in  Lewes,  216.  Receives  a  letter 
from  De  Montfort,  whom  he  defies  to 
single  combat,  319.  Defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  319. 
Conveyed  to  Leires  priory,  220.  Kept 
by  Do  Montfort  in  hie  own  custody,  330. 
Tbe  kingdom  governed  in  tbe  King's 
•aura  by  Do  Montfort,  230.  Henry  gi  Tee 
bis  coDMDt  to  tbe  appointment  of  ■  council 
of  nine  to  govern  the  oountrj,  220.  His 
Queen  collects  an  army  and  fleet  in 
Flanders  to  invade  England  and  deliver 
her  husband  from  the  power  of  the 
Bsrons,  S21.  But  her  army  molts  away, 
233.  Vain  efforts  of  Ihe  Pops  to  support 
tbe  King  against  the  Barona,  233.  De- 
termination of  Parliamsnl  to  release  bis 
ton  Edward,  323.  Securities  taken  from 
the  King  and  Prince,  223.  The  Esrl  of 
Gloucester  deserts  De  Montfort  and  joins 
the  King's  frisnds,  223.  Increase  of  the 
Boyalist  party,  S23.  Preparations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  King 
and  the  Bsrons,  234-  Escape  of  the 
Prince,  who  joint  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
at  Ludlow,  334.  De  Montfort  and  the 
Barona  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
S27,  228.  Henry  III.  compelled  to  fight 
on  De  Hnnlfort's  aida  against  his  son  and 
tbe  Royalists,  328.  Hit  danger  in  I 
battle,  338.    Triumph  of  the  King  o 


bit  enemies,  338.  His  conduct  after  tbt 
battle  of  ETeaham,  330.  Hia  abuse  of 
his  victory,  230.  Summons  a  parliament 
Is  meet  him  at  Winchester,  830.  Enacts 
severe  measures  against  the  defeated 
Barona  and  their  followers,  280.  Con- 
firms tbe  "  Dictum  of  Ken  i  I  worth,"  and 
tempera  his  severity  against  the  Banna, 
331.  Devotes  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  hit  kingdom,  233.  Exhorted  by 
tbe  Pope  to  be  moderate,  383.  Hia  son 
Edward  undertakes  t  new  crusade,  233. 
Death  or  Henry  III.,  233.  Hia  burial- 
place,  333.  Summary  Of  bis  character, 
334.  Remarkable  persons  in  his  reign, 
235.  Hsory's  family,  346.  Contrast 
between  hia  character  and  thai  of  his  too 
Edward  I..  249- 
Henry,  nephew  of  Henry  III.,  besieged  in 
Rochester  Castle  by  the  Bsrons,  318. 
Relieved  by  lheKing,318.  Kept  in  cus- 
tody aa  hoatage  for  the  peaceable  behaviour 
of  his  father  Riebard,  King  of  tbe  Romans, 
330 


Hereford,  Earl  of,  Constable  of  England,  re- 
fuses to  obey  Edward  1 ,  306.  Return 
to  his  county  and  resist)  the  King'*  offi- 
cers, 306,  307.  Ohtaina  a  promise  of 
redress  of  grievances  from  the  King, 
313 

Hereford,  Humphrey  de  Bohnn,  Earl  of, 
joint  the  confederacy  of  the  Barons,  to 
resist  Edward  II.,  366 

Heriota,  whatwert,  89.  Difference  between 
heriota  and  reliefs,  89.  Origin  of  heriota, 
89,  90.  Derivation  of  the  word,  90. 
Heriota  in  the  time  of  Canute,  90 

Herodotus,  his  notice  of  the  British  Islands^ 

Hertford  Cattle,  taken  by  Louis,  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  163 

Hertfordshire  ravaged  by  the  Normans  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  45 

Hexham,  monastery  of,  plundered  by  tbe 
Soota  under  Wallace.  314 

HexhamshiTe,  the  former  county  of,  33 

Hide,  tbe  division  of  land  so  called,  31 

High  roads  and  cross  roads  in  tbe  13th  cen- 
tury, 253,  253 

Homage,  in  the  feudal  times,  origin  of,  85. 

Hood,  Robin,  his  history,  336.  Annual 
festivals  held  in  hia  memory,  237.  Anec- 
dote or  Bishop  Latimer  and  Rubin  Hood's 
day,  337.  Robin's  personal  character, 
238.  The  ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  339. 
His  death,  244.     Hia  burial-place,  845 

Horses  of  the  ancient  Britons,  6.  Great 
number!  of,    kept  by  tbe  nobles  of  the 
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13thcentiiry,252.  Hackney-men's  horses, 
254,33+ 

Hospitality,  abase  of,  corrected  by  tbo  Sta- 
tutes of  Westminster,  260 

Homo  of  the  1,1th  century,  255.  The 
floors  seldom  boarded,  255.  Materials  of 
which  houses  were  built,  356.  Plaster- 
ing and  whitewashing,  356.  Wainscoting, 
256.  Extant  of  royal  wardrobes,  356. 
Ths  wood-cellar,  257.  Glue  seldom  used 
for  windows,  357.  A  minor  house  of  the 
13th  century,  358 

Hundred,  the  division  of  lsnd  so  Called,  31 

Hundred- courts,  110 


INNOCENT  17,  oootrihntione  levied  ay, 
oo  the  English  clergy,  195.  Resisted  by 
the  clergy,  and  by  the  King  (Henry  III.), 
195.  Supplicated  by  the  King  end  clergy, 
bat  only  makes  Further  demands,  19S. 
Obtains  a  contribution  of  11,000  marks 
from  England,  197.  Appoints  hundreds 
of  foreigners  to  racant  English  brings, 
197.  Yields  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
clergy,  197 
Interdict,  1  papal,  70 
Ipswich  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  34 
Ireland,  Henry  II.  a  conquest  of,  61.  Great 
numbers  of  English  allies  exported  to,  1 00. 
Gaveston  appointed  governor  of,  353 
Isabella,  widow  of  King  John,  marries  her 
former  lover,  the  Earl  de  la  Marche,  168 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV,  King  of 
France,  married  to  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 356.  Crowned,  357.  Writes  letters 
of  complaint  to  her  father,  361.  Left  by 
the  Kuig  at  Tynemooth,  367.  Accom- 
panies the  King  to  France,  369.  Attempts 
made  hy  the  Scat!  to  take  her  prisoner  at 
York,  Sea  AdviMs  the  King  to  yield 
to  ths  demands  of  the  Barons,  400.  Re- 
fused admittance  into  Leeds  Castle,  403. 
Turns  in  consequence  against  the  Bsrons, 
403.  The  King's  French  dominions  in 
TadsdhyChsrlesthe  Fair,  410.  Edward's 
spite  rented  on  the  Queen.Charles's  sister, 
410.  Sent  to  France  to  make  peace,  410. 
Refuses  to  return  to  England,  41 1.  Her 
suspected  intimacy  with  Mortimer,  411. 
Ths  King  prejudiced  against  her,  411. 
Escapes  from  France  to  Flanders,  411. 
Landain  England  with  a  small  fores,  411. 
Increased  strength  of  her  party,  413. 
Marches  with  her  army  to  Oxford,  413. 
Besieges  Bristol,  which  onrrendsrs,  414. 
The  King  taken  prisoner,  414.  The 
Queen  summons  s  parliament  in  London, 
414.  The  Eng  deposed,  and  his  son  Ed- 
ward placed  an  the  throne  in  his  Stead, 


414.  The  Qnean  gives  orders  for,  or  eon- 
scots  to,  the  execution  of  ths  King,  415 
saiali,  his  prophecy  of  the  downfall  of 
Tyre,  3 


366 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  52 
.lews,  massacre  of,  in  lbs  reign  of  Richard  L, 
62,  63.  Always  the  victims  when  money 
was  wanted,  318.  Cruelties  inflicted  on 
the,  by  the  Barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IN.,  318.  Harsh  and  despotic  ensctm en ts 
against  the  Jews  in  the  Statutes  of  West- 
minster, 268.  Great  numbers  of,  thrown 
into  prison  and  put  to  death  for  clipping 
the  coin,  377 
John,  King  of  England,  his  treachery 
to  hie  brother  Richard,  66,  67.  His 
rebellion  put  down,  67.  Succeeds  to  the 
throne,  68.  Retnarkabls  events  of  his 
reign,  68.  Union  of  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  in  his  reign,  68.  His  contests 
with  his  nephew  Arthur,  69.  Murders 
Arthur  himself,  70.  Loses  his  French 
provinces  in  consequence,  70.  His  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  70.  His  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  bim,  71.  His  universal  un. 
popularity,  71.  Resistance  of  the  Barons, 
71.  Takes  an  oath  Ui  govern  England 
according  to  Magna  Carta,  73.  His 
final  straggle  with  the  Bsrons,  73.  His 
death,  73.  His  tomb  at  Worcester,  73. 
His  character,  75.  Signs  Magna  Csrts, 
157.  Tries  toesoape  from  its  conditions, 
snd  sppeals  to  the  Pope  fur  sbwlution, 
157.  History  of  his  freebooter  and  friend 
Folks  de  Breams,  170.  His  royal  de- 
mesnes wasted  by  him,  and  given  to  the 
Borons  whom  he  hired  to  help  him,  183 
John  XXI L,  Pops,  commands  a  trace  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  393.  Failure 
of  his  messengers,  394.  Who  excom- 
municate Bruce,  394 
Joseph,   St.,  of  Arimathaa,  chapel   of,  at 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  374 
Judges,  itinerant,  120.  Become  Judges  of 
Assise  under  Edwsrd  I.,  1 30.  Judges  of 
Nisi  Prins,  121.  Great  state  with  which 
Judges  of  Assize  are  received,  133. 
Judges  fined  by  Edward  L,  386 
Jury,  trial  by,  133.  Principles  on  which 
trial  by  jnry  depends,  123.  Exact  time 
of  the  first  trial  by  jnry  not  ascertained, 
124.  Principle  established  by  Magna 
Csrts  that  the  prisoner  must  be  tried  by 
his  equals,  124.  The  two  kinds  of  juries, 
the  Grand  Jury  and  Common  Jnry,  125. 
Difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  juries 
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mi  than  of  tbe  prcsn.it  day,  125,  126. 
The  ancient  trial  by  jury   applied  only 

Trill  by  jury  fully  established  by  Magna 
Carta,  191.    Importance  of  trial  by  jury, 
132 
Justice,  administration  of.     See  Courte  of 
Lair.     Reformation  of  abuses  in  tha  ad- 
ministration of  juatioeefiected  by  Edward 
I.,  365 
Justices,  itinerant,  establishment  of,  130 
Justices  of  the  Peace.     Stt  Magistrates 
Justiciary,  Chief  or  Grand,  of  the  Normans, 

114.     His  jurisdiction,  114 
Jntes,  their  inves.on  of  Kent,  17.     Their 


T7EITH,  Sir  Robert,  bis  services  on  the 

iV     field  of  Bannockburn,  386 

Kenilwortb,  young  Simon  d*  Montfbrt  takes 
up  his  quartan  at  the  utile  of,  2S6. 
Siege  of  tbe  castle  of,  by  the  Royalrats, 
231.  Reduced  by  famine,  331.  "The 
Dictum  of,''  331.  Tempera  th*  severity 
of  Henry  111.,  231.  Confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, 231 

Sent,  landing  of  th*  Romans  in,  10.  In- 
vaded by  the  Jntes  of  Denmark,  17. 
Ravaged  by  the  Danes,  25.  Origin  of 
the  name  of,  34 

Kent,  Earl  of,  brother  of  Edward  II.,  sent 
to  do  homage  to  Charles  the  Fair,  399. 
Hie  performance  of  that  dnty  not  ac- 
cepted by  Charles,  399 

Eni,  the,  his  [terrains  in  feudal  times,  SO. 
Duties  undertaken  by  hie  lanaje,  82. 
And  by  hie  sub- vassals,  82.  TheAnglo- 
Saxon  kings'  journeys  to  their  farms  or 
manors  to  administer  justice,  make  laws, 
and  govern  the  country,  103.  Their  leaser 
and  greater  councils,  103.  The  maxim 
that  "the  King  isthe  fountain  of  all  la" 
and  justice,"  109.     leaned  writs  in  im- 

Cnt  rases  requiring  justice,  112.  The 
s  court  the  origin  of  all  our  courts, 
113.'  His  court  of  state  held  on  hie 
birthday  at  one  of  his  palaces,  113. 
The  King  with  hie  PriTy  Council,  from 
an  illumination,  113.  Anciently  the  King 
carried  justice  all  over  the  kingdom,  1 19. 
His  mode  of  raising  revenue  in  the  13th 
century,  183.  His  right  of  keeping  tha 
temporalities  to  himself,  184 
King's  Bench,  Court  of,  origin  of  the,  115. 
Its  ancient  jurisdiction.  115.  Its  pre- 
sent power*,  117.  Its  special  eiclnsive 
power  to  control  all  other  courts  wbetso. 
ever,  and  compel  magistrate*  and  others 
to  do  what  the  law  requires,  117,  118. 


The  judges  of  the,  thrown  into  prison  by 

the  Barons,  217 
Kirkleea,  Robin  Hood  supposed  to  be  burled 

in  the  park  of,  245 
Knamborough,   honours   of,    conferred    by 

Edward  II.  on  Piers  Gsvestou,  349 
Knight,  education  of  a,  under  the  feudal 

system,   93.     Mode  of  investiture  of  a 

knight,  93.    His  martisl  amusements,  93. 

Tournament*.,  93.  Knights  fighting,  from 

tha  Royal  MSS.,  227 
Knights  Templars.     See  Templars 


LANCASTER,  Bdmnnd,  Earl  of,  brotber 
of  Edward  L      See  Edmund,  Earl  of 

Lancaster,  Earl  of,  grandson  of  Henry  11L, 
consent!!  to  the  favours  heaped  by  Ed- 
ward II.  on  Piers  Gaveston,  349.  Joins 
the  Barons,  in  resisting  Edward  II,  366. 
Efforts  of  the  King  to  draw  him  into  his 
dutches,  370.  Goes  armed  to  Parlia- 
ment. 370.  Refuses  to  attend  Edward 
II.  to  Scotland,  379.  Reconciled  to  tbe 
King,  end  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  army  gathered  together  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Scotland,  390.  Returns  home, 
suspected  of  being  a  traitor,  39a  Re- 
conciled again  to  the  King,  393.  His 
secret  correspondence  with  Bruce  about 
the  Queen's  person,  398.  Deserts  the 
King  at  Berwick,  398.  Attacked  by  the 
King  at  Burton  -on.  Trnnt,  406.  Taken 
and  executed  at  Poutefraet,  405 

Lancaster,  Earl  of  (son  of  the  above),  takes 
Edward  IL  prisoner,  403 

Land,  origin  of  the  ownership  of  property 
in,  39.  Origin  of  the  division  of  land 
into  parishes,  39.  Ami  into  counties  and 
marks,  30,-  Hides,  tythings,  and  hun- 
dreds, 31.  Trithings,  or  ridings,  and 
rapes,  31.  Origin  of  property  in  land, 
79.  Tenure  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  79.  The  land  seized  by  the 
Saxon  invaders,  79.  Allodial  lands  and 
feudal  lands,  80.  Duties  of  the  King's 
vBsssla  or  feudatories,  83.  Tenants-in- 
chief,  89.  Kob- vassals  or  sob-feudatories 
and  snb-infepdation,  82.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  Quia  Emptor**,  83.  Tenure 
of  land  under  the  feudal  system,  82. 
Forme  of  tenure,  82.  Socage,  83.  Free 
service  and  base  service,  83.  Certain 
and  uncertain  service,  84.  Other  and 
curious  tenures,  84.  Modes  of  investing 
the  vassal  with  the  land,  86  The  pos- 
sessor of  land  bound  to  fight  for  his  lord, 
86.  Reliefs,  or  fines,  88,  Aids,  89. 
Heriots,  89.     Land-bocs,  or  title-deeds  of 
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thn  Anglo-Saxons,  96.  The  land-bocs 
destroyed,  and  tbe  land  pra  by  William 
the  Conqneror  to  hit  followers,  96.  Fur- 
ther information  u  to  tbe  tenure  of  land 
in  Kogland  under  the  feudal  sjotem,  98. 
Manors,  98.  Commons  of  posture,  98. 
Holding  land  in  villeinage,  99.  Minor 
Conrta.  or  Conrti  Baron,  for  determining 
disputes  relative  to  land,  1  IB.  Matters 
relating  to  landed  property  settled  by 
twain  sworn  knights,  130 

Land-baca,  or  title-dead*  to  land,  of  tba 
Angl<vSaxons,  96.  Seized  by  William  tba 
Conqueror,  and  the  land  given  to  bin 
followers,  96 

Lands,  the  northern  counties  of  England  M 
called,  33 

Langlej,  King's,  Fiara  Oareaton  burled  at, 
368 

Langton,  Stephen,  nominated  by  the  Pope  to 
the  tea  of  Canterbury,  70.  King  John's 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  appointment,  70 
Subsequently  appointed,  71.  Takes  part 
with  ibe  Baron*,  71 

Language  of  the  Celte  of  Britain,  S.  And 
of  Brittany,  S 

,  tba  English,  mainly  sprung  from 
that  of  tha  Anglo-Saxons,  37.  Difference 
between  English  derived  from  the  Norman- 
French  or  Latin  and  tilt  from  Anglo- 

of  the  Normans,  49 

Latimer,  Bishop  Hugh,  anecdot*  of  him  end 
of  Robin  Hood's  day,  937 

Law,  Conrta  of.     Sea  Court)  of  Law 

Lawaof  England,  history  of  the,  108.  The 
minim  that  "  the  King  is  the  foontain  of 
all  law  and  justice,"  109.  The  earliest 
code  of  Engliah  laws,  that  of  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  109.  Mode  of  compound- 
ing for  almost  arary  kind  of  injury  by 
money  payments,  109,  110.  Laws  of 
Canute,  1 10.  And  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fc-esor,  110.  Modes  of  enforcing  the  laws 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  110.  Shire-motos, 
or  con Dt j  courts,  110.  Burg  moles,  or 
town  conrta,  110.  Hundred-courts,  1 10. 
Authority  of  the  tori,  110,  111.  One  of 
the  clergy  always  present,  1 1 1.  The 
Dom-boc,  or  Book  of  Laws,  111.  Hade 
of  proceeding  in  the  county  courts,  111. 
Recapitulation  of  the  sketch  of  Engliah 
laws,  117.  Endeavours  of  the  Saiono  to 
embody  their  laws  in  complete  codes,  1*7. 
This  not  attempted  in  modern  limes,  148. 
Difficulties  of  the  study  of  oar  law  as  a 
whole,  148.  Opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
a  code  of  our  present  laws,  148.  Tlie 
criminal  code,  149.  Value  of  a  com- 
plete code,  149 


LLE 

Leather  trade  of  the  13th  century,  961 

Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  refuses  to  admit  Quae 
Isabella,  404.  Besieged  and  taken  b 
the  soldiers  of  Edward  II,  404 

Legal  fictions,  origin  of,  116. 
117 

Leicester,    castle  of,   taken  by  Henry  Hi. 


it  the  battle  of,  9  IB, 
390 

Liberty,  origin  of  English,  94 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  bis  dying  injunctions  In 
bia  sou- in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  366 

Lincoln,  Gilbert  de  Gaud  made  Earl  of,  162 

Lincoln,  the  city  of,  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
French  party,  164.  Siege  of  the  castle 
by  the  Count  de  la  Farcin,  161.  The 
place  relieved  by  the  Karl  of  Pembroke, 
and  tbe  French  utterly  defeated,  169, 
166.  Woollen  manufacture  of,  in  the 
13th  oentury,  931 

Lincolnshire,  ooast  of,  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
94 

Linlithgow  Castle  taken  by  surprise  from 
the  English,  370 

Litters,  or  covered  conches,  of  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury, 9S4 

Lbn.padarn  Vawr,  or  castle  of  Aberyalwitb, 
rebuilt  by  Edward  L,  973 

Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wiles,  mikes  peace 
with  Henry  HI.,  167.  Intrusted  with 
tbe  custody  of  the  King's  castles  of  Com- 
marthen  and  Cardigan,  168.  His  host- 
ages, 168.  Supplies  De  Montfbrt  with 
troops,  39S.  His  men  routed,  993. 
Agrees  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  Simon 
de  Monifort  and  the  Barons,  995.  Sum- 
moned by  Edward  L  to  do  homage  to  him, 
970.  Refuses,  and  allies  himself  to  tha 
King  of  France,  270,  971.  Ravages  the 
English  borders,  270.  Obtains  the  con- 
sent of  Philip  III.  to  a  marriage  with 
Eleanor  de  Montfbrt,  971.  Eleanor  taken 
prisoner  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  971.  Loeea 
Rhnddlan  Castle,  272.  Wales  invaded  by 
Edward  L,  272.  Llewellyn  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace  and  give  up  all  his  terri- 
tory except  Anglee-ey,  27a  Cornea  to 
London  with  his  nobles  to  do  homage  to 
King  Edward,  277.  Summoned  by  Ed- 
ward to  attend  a  parliament,  hut  refuses, 
978.  Married  to  Eleanor  de  Montfort, 
278.  Her  death,  979.  Recommence- 
ment of  the  war  between  England  and 
Wales,  279.  Paaes  offered  through  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  290.  Refused 
by  Llewellyn,  98a  Wales  invaded  again 
by  King  Edward  with  a  large  army,  281. 
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Greet  numbers  of  tbe  King1!  men  ■tain 
bj  the  Welsh,  383.  Llewellyn  goes  to 
Sontb  Wiles,  383.  And  is  killed  in  a 
casual  fight,  383,  383.  Hi*  bud  est  off 
and  earned  down  ChespeiJe  in  triumph, 
383 

London,  founded  by  tbo  Romans,  13.  At- 
tacked bj  Anlaf  and  Sweyu  the  Normans, 
35.  Names  in  London  mulling  lbs 
memory  of  tbo  Danes  and  Northman,  36. 
Massacre  of  Jews  in,  63.  Riot  in  London 
at  a  wrestling  maich  in  tha  reign  of 
Henry  HI.,  173.  Tha  galea  and  stref 
of,  guarded  bj  the  Barons  during  the  t 
miics  of  Henry  III.  in  France,  210.  i 
mala  persons  of  above  twain  years  of 
age  compelled  to  take  in  oath  of  fealtj 
to  Henry  HI,  SID.  Tbe  treasure  of, 
seized  anil  tbe  city  fortified  by  Henry  III., 
311.  A  large  amount  of  treasure  be- 
longing to  the  citizens  seised  and  carried 
away  to  Windsor  by  Prince  Edward  (after- 
wards Edward  I.),  313.  Council  of  tha 
disaffected  Barons  held  in  London,  313. 
The  King  shuts  himself  up  in  the 
Tower,  314.  The  Queen  of  Henry  III. 
insulted  by  the  people,  314.  Tbe  entry 
of  the  King  into  the  city  opposed  by 
the  citizens,  315.  Tbe  city  held  by 
the  Barons  in  their  struggle  with  Henry 
III.,  317.  Every  mala  citizen  above 
twelve  years  sworn  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  tbe  Barons  against  the  King, 
317.  Fifteen  thousand  citizens  march 
against  Henry  III.,  and  an  ranted  by 
Prince  Edward  at  the  battle  or  Lewes, 
319.  Deprived  by  Henry  III.  of  (Ml 
charter,  330.  Their  charters  restored  ti 
them,  333.  Visit  of  Llewellyn.  Prince  o 
Wales,  to  London,  where  the  Welsh  an 
laughed  at,  377.  The  charter  of  Londoi 
■gain  taken  away,  385.  Excesses  o 
Queen  Isabel  la's  part;  in  London,  413 

"  Lordlese  man "  among  tbe  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Normans,  100 

Lords,  House  of,  its  origin,  103,  104.  Its 
first  separation  from  the  Commons,  107. 
See  Parliament 

Lordships.     Sue  Manors 

Lord's  Prayer,  preponderance  of  Anglo-  Saxon 
words  in  the,  37 

Lorn,  Lord  of,  pursues  Bruce  relentlessly, 
373.     Brace's  revenge,  373 

Louis,  eon  of  Philip  Augustus,  afterwards 
Louia  VIII.,  offered  the  crown  of  England, 
157.  Pretends  he  has  s  right  to  it,  158. 
Lands  st  Sandwich  and  lays  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Rochester,  161.  Besieges  Durar, 
but  fails  to  take  it,  163.  Takes  Hartford 
and  Berkhstusted   Castles,  163.    Levies 


contribution-!  on  St.  Albans,  163.  A 
short  truce  agreed  on,  163.  Returns 
to  France,  but  comes  back  to  England 
with  larger  forces,  164.  Believes  Meant 
Bore),  levies  a  second  contribution  on  St. 
Albans,  and  pillages  tbe  church  of  St. 
Amphibslus,  164.  His  troops  lay  siege  to 
Lincoln  Castle,  164.  Defeated  and  their 
commander  killed,  166.  His  fleet,  under 
Eustace  tbe  Honk,  also  defeated,  166. 
Shuts  himself  np  in  London,  hat  finally 
makes  peace  and  returns  to  France,  167. 
The  conditions  of  peace,  167.  His  se- 
cession to  the  throne  as  Louis  VIIL,  185. 
Refuses  to  give  back  the  French  provinces 
to  Henry  III.  according  to  treaty,  185. 
Enters  Puiton  with  a  numerous  army,  185. 
Henry's  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, sent  to  France  to  attempt  to  nearer 
the  French  provinces,  187.  An  armistice 
agreed  on,  187.  Death  of  Louis,  and 
secession  of  his  son,  St.  Louis,  187 

Louis  IX.  of  France  (St.  Louis),  his  se- 
cession to  tha  throne,  187.  Visited  by 
King  Hsnry  IIL  cf  England,  309.  Da- 
light  of  the  two  kings  in  religious  ob- 
servances, 309.  The  differences  between 
Henry  IIL  and  his  Barons  sabmitted  to 
Louis  for  arbitration,  316.  Louis's  re- 
markable piety  and  virtue,  316.  His  un- 
satisfactory decision,  216.  Goes  to  tha 
crusades,  333.     His  death,  333 

Londin,  Sir  Richard,  a  renegade  Scotch 
knight,  31 1 

Lyons,  residence  of  the  Pope  at,  365 

MAGISTRATES,  duties  of,  133,  123. 
Flnrt  appointment  of,  133 

Magna  Carta,  extorted  from  King  John  by 
the  Barons,  73,  157.  Provisions  of  the 
charter,  72.  Its  interference  to  prevent 
abuses  of  lha  feudal  system,  95.  Estab- 
lishes the  principle  that  the  prisoner  must 
be  tried  by  his  equal!*,  134.  Fully 
established  trie)  byjury,  131.  Confirmed 
by  Henry  III.,  185,  186.  Solemn  scene 
on  tbe  occasion  of  Henry  IIL  again 
swearing  to  observe  the  charter,  103. 
Confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  330.  Confirmed 
by  Edward  II.,  363 

Maid  of  Norway.     See  Margaret,  Maid  of 

Mandamus,  the  writ  so  called,  118 
Manfred,  illegitimate  son  of  the  Emperor 

Frederic,  seizes  the  throne  of  Sicily  and 

defeats  the  Pope's  troops,  203 
Manor  Courts,  or  Courts  Baron,  118.    Their 

jurisdiction,  1 18,  1 19 
Manor  bouses  of  the  13th  century,  S58. 
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,  or  lordships,  the  divisions  of 
land  10  called  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  among  the  Normans,  98.  DeriVBtioa 
of  the  irord,  98.  Demesne  lands,  free- 
hold?, and  waste  lands,  98 

Manufactures  of  England  la  the  13th  oen- 
tury,  S61.  Wool,  361.  Goldsmith'* 
mik,  MS 

Marches.  Set  Marks 

Marchers,  the  Lords,  origin  of  the,  969 

Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  III., 
married  to  Alexander  ill.  of  Scotland, 
346.     Her  death,  346 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland,  386.  Her  daughter,  the  Maid 
of  Norway,  386 

Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  388.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  386. 
0;ber  claimants  to  the  throne,  387.  Her 
band  solicited  by  Edward  1.  for  his  eon 
Edward,  387,  388.    Her  death,  389 

Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IV.  of  France, 
mimes  Edward  I.,  318 

Margaret  Plantagenot,  niece  of  Edward  IL, 
married  to  Piers  Gaveston,  349 

Maritime  lair,  origin  of  the,  of  England,  147 

Markmen,  or  families  living  within,  30 

Harks  or  marches,  origin  of  the  division  of 
land  into,  3a  Mode  of  marking  the 
division,  30.  The  families  living  within 
marks,  30 

Marlborough   Caatle   recovered   from   the 

Marriage,  a  feudal  lord's  control  over  the,  of 
females,  87.  Question  as  to,  settled  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  139,  145 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  53. 
Married  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  54. 
Her  wars  with  King  Stephen,  54.  De- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Northallerton,  55. 
England  invaded  by  her  son  Henry,  56 

MautrsTers,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  custodians 
of  Edward  IL,  404 

Mayor's  Court,  Lord,  in  the  city  of  London, 
117 

Medeshsmstede  (now  Peterborough)  rsvsged 
by  the  Danes,  19 

Mensi  Straits,  a  bridge  of  boats  b 
the,  by  Edward  L,  381 

Mania,     foundation    of    the    Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of,  IS.    Overrun  by  the  1" 
under  Canute,  36 

Merton,  priory  of,  Hubert  de  Burgh  st, 
189 

Middlesex,  origin  of  the  name  of,  34 

Military  service  in  the  feudal  system,  I 

Mistletoe,  the,  held  in  reverence  by  the 
ancient  Britons,  7 


Molny,  Jaequen  do,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  put  to  deaib,  355 

Money,  mode  of  carrying  it  from  one  place 
In  another,  355.  The  coinage  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  374.  His  improve- 
ments in  the  coin,  374,  378.  WeLdi 
superstition  about  round  money  in  Eng- 
land, 379 

Monmouth,  castle  of,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  335 

Monifort,  Simon  de,  isauss  the  first  writs  to 
towns  to  send  members  to  Parliament, 
105.  Marries  Eleanor, slater  of  Henry  111., 

198.  Created  Earl  of  Leicester,  198. 
Goes  to  France  to  recover  the  French  pro- 
vinces. 198.     Hade  governor  of  Gsscony, 

199.  Quarrels  with  King  Heoryandcalui 
him  a  liar,  199.  Joins  the  Barons  to  in- 
sist on  reform,  304.  His  wisdom  and 
moderation,  307.  Compels  Edward,  the 
King's  eldest  son,  and  the  King's  rela- 
tions and  friends,  to  take  the  oaths  of 
obedience  to  the  new  council,  307.  Re- 
fuses to  allow  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  to 
land  in  England  till  he  takes  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  new  government,  308. 
Jealousy  between  De  Montfort  and  the  Eail 
of  Gloucester,  309.  The  part  of  De  Mont- 
fort taken  by  the  Prince  Edward,  309. 
Serious  nature  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
KsrlofGluuceater.SlO.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  compromise  between  the  King  and  the 
Barons,  and  retires  to  France,  313.  Re- 
turns to  England  and  urges  the  King  to 
proclaim  anew  and  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  313.  Takes  measures  to  pre. 
Tent  Prince  Edward  from  relieving  the 
King  in  the  To-er,  214.  Pence  patched  np 
between  the  King  and  the  Barons,  315. 
The  Barons  again  attacked  by  the  King 
and  Prince,  SIS.  De  Montfort  encamps 
at  Southwark  and  prevents  the  King  from 
entering  London,  315.  The  differences 
between  the  King  and  the  Barons  sub- 
mitted for  arbitration  to  Louis  IX  of 
France,  316.  Louis's  uuaatio factory  de- 
cision, 316.  D*  Montfort  and  the  Barons 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  award,  316.  And 
return  to  arms,  317.  Preparations  for  a 
decisive  struggle,  317.  Receives  one  half 
the  money  of  a  murdered  Jew,  318. 
Marches  from  London  to  attack  the  King 
at  Lewes,  319.  Sends  a  letter  to  the  King 
who  defies  De  Montfort  to  single  combat, 
219.  Makes  ready  for  battle,  319.  De- 
feats the  King  and  takes  him  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  319,  320.  Keep* 
him  in  his  own  custody,  330.  Rules 
the  kingdom  in  the  King's  name,  330. 
Preparations,  of  the  Queen  in  Flanders  to 
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invade  England  and  deliver  her  hiubuid 
from  tb«  power  of  the  Btnn,  211.  Thi> 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  assembled 
by  De  Montfort  cm  Barium  Down*.  331. 
Takes  himself  the  aammand  of  the  chan- 
nel fleet,  cruises  off  the  Flemish  ports. 
Mid  prevents  the  Qieen's  Beet  from  com- 
ing out,  221.  Tin  Brans  nicommnni- 
cuted  by  Cardinal  Gnido,  222.  De 
Montfort  unr«d  to  release  the  two  princes, 
233.  Summons  ■  parliament  1o  consider 
what  (ball  be  done,  223.  Which  decides 
that  the  Prime  ihali  be  released,  333. 
Securities  taken  from  the  King  and  the 
Prince,  332.  De  Montfort  deserted  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  233.  Cause  of 
this  defection,  333.  Escape  of  Prince 
Edward  from  De  Montfort')  custody,  224. 
Da  Montfort  eummons  the  military  tenants 
of  the  Crown,  224.  Measures  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloomier  to  thwart  bin, 

324.  De  Montfort  prevented  from  cross- 
ing the  Severn,  22S.  His  son  Simon 
defeated  br  Prince  Edward,  22S.  Driven 
oat  of  Newport  and  retina  into  Wales, 

325,  Marches  from  Wales  to  join  his  son 
at  Ken il north,  bnt  is  ont- mancenvred  by 
Prince  Edward,  who  lies  in  wait  for  him 
at  Evesham,  S3G.  Defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  227,  228.  His 
character,  238.  England  indebted  to  him 
fur  establishing  popalar  i-e  presentation, 
228.  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  opinion  of 
the  value  of  his  parliamentary  ch*ngea,22B. 
His  memory  revered  by  the  peopls,  229. 
His  immense  stnd  of  horse*  aCOdiham, 
294 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  the  Younger,  defeated 
by  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.), 
235.  Besieges  Peveneey  and  sack*  Win- 
chester, 335.  Takes  up  his  quarters  at 
Kenilworth,  326.  Surprised  by  Prince 
Edward  while  bathing  in  the  Avon,  bnt 
escapes  into  Kenil worth  Castle,  328. 

Montfort,  Henry  de,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  22S 

Montfort,  Eleanor  da,  affianced  to  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wake,  271.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Edward  I.  and  given  up  to  the  care  of 
the  Queen,  271.  Married  to  Llewellyn, 
378.     Her  death,  379 

Moray,  Randolph,  Earl  of,  takes  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  by  stratagem,  377.  Al- 
.  tempts  to  aetxo  the  Qneen  at  York,  398. 
Fails,  bat  ravages  the  northern  counties, 
398.  Commands  the  centre  of  the  Scots 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrn,  383. 
Compels  Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  retreat,  384 

More,  William  de  la,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
pat  to  death  in  the  Tower,  355 


SOU 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Earl  of  Wiguiore,  brought 

back  from  exile  to  join  the  party  of  Henry 

III,  S23 
Mortimer,  Roger,  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 

the  Tower  of  London.  406.     Escapes  to 

France,  409.      Suspected  of  too  great  an 

intimacy  with  Qneen  Isabella,  411 
Mortimer.    Lord    Edward,   commands    the 

English  in  Sontfa  Wales,  SB2 
Mortmain,  statute  of,  passed,  279.     Objects 

of  the  law,  279 
Mowbray,  Philip  de,  defends  the  castle  of 

Stirling  against  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  378. 

Makes  a  truce  with  Bruce,  378.  lmmensa 

preparations  made  by  Edward  II.  for  its 

relief,  378 

NEATH,  abbey  of,  affords  refuge  to 
Edward  II,  403 

Nev/esslls-on-Tyne,  Norman  keep  at,  55. 
The  war  between  Edward  I.  and  John 
Baliol  breaks  out  in,  301.  dermal  mutter 
of  the  English  forces  for  the  second  inva- 
sion of  Scotland  at,  313 

Now  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  fanned  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  46 

Newport  occupied  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
the  threes  of  the  Barons,  225.  De  Hoot' 
fort  driven  oat  from,  235 

Ntsi  Prtns,  judges  of,  meaning  of,  111 

Norfolk,  origin  of  the  name  of,  34 

Norfolk,  Earl  of,  Hereditary  Marshal  of 
England,  refuses  to  obey  Edward  I.,  306. 
Returns  to  his  county  and  resists  the 
King's  officers,  307.  Still  refuses  to  go 
to  France  till  grievances  are  redressed, 
308.  Attends  a  meeting  of  discontented 
Barons  at  Northampton,  312.  Obtains 
a  promise  of  redress  of  grievances  from 
the  King,  313. 

Norham,  a  meeting  of  Scotch  nobles  sum- 
moned by  Edward  L  at,  291 

Norman  arc.hitec.tnre,  specimen  of,  43 

Normandy,  settled  upon  Robert,  eldest  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  53.  Taken 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  53.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  King  of  England,  57.  Given 
np  by  Edward  I.  to  the  King  of  France, 
378 

Normans,  the,  preferred  by  Edward  the 
Confessorto  his  own  subjects,  38.  Banished 
frorn  the  kingdom,  38.  Defeat  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  39,  4a 
The  Normans  of  the  same  Mood  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  41.  Their  civilising  in- 
fluence overthe  Anglo-Saxons,  41.  Their 
language,  43.  Their  fondness  for  luxu- 
ries and  arts,  43.  Their  ravages  in 
Surrey,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertford- 
shire,   44,   45.     And   In   the  north  of 
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England,  45.  Utter];  break  the  power 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  45.  Their  cruelties 
and  ferocity  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  54. 
Specimen  of  their  architecture,  53.  Union 
of  the  Normans  and  Saxons  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  63.  The  feudal  system 
established  in  England  by  the  Normans, 

Northallerton,  buttle  of,  55 

Northampton,  castle  of,  taken  by  Henry  III. 
from  the  Banna,  SIS.  Meeting  at,  at 
which  a  new  crusade  Is  undertaken  by 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.), 
252.  Worsted  manufactures  of,  in  the 
IS th  century,  262.  Queen  Eleanor's 
craws  at,  2BO,  391 

Northumberland,  coast  of,  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  24.  Origin  of  the  name  of,  34, 
Ravaged  by  the  Scotch  nnder  Wallace, 
314.  Purchases  a  trace  with  the  Scots, 
376 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  his  honsehoUt- 
book  quoted,  183 

Northumbris,  overrun  by  the  Danes  under 
Cannte,  26.  Anciently  extended  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  289 

Northweorthig,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  name 
of  Derby,  37 

Norwich,  worsted  manufactures,  of,  in  the 
1 3th  century,  262 

Nottingham,  castle  of,  taken  by  Henry  III. 


AAK,  the,  a  sacred  tree  with  the  Druids, 

"  Oak,  the  Grouch  or  Cross,"  at  Addleatoue, 
SO 

Oath  of  vassalage,  form  of,  35.  Solemnity 
with  which  it  was  taken,  85.  Ancient 
fealty  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  86 

Oath,  Coronation.     See  Coronation  Oath 

On*,  King  of  Mercia,  compels  the  Welsh 
King  of  Powys  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Wye,  269.  Constrnuted  the  ditch  and 
rampart  known  as  Offa's  Dyke,  369 

Ohm's,  St-,  Church  of,  in  tha  borough  of 
Southwwk,  36.  Other  chnrcbaa  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Olaf  in  London,  36 

Oleron,  Law*  of,  147  * 

"  Ordainera,"  Committee  of,  appointed  to 
reform  the  kingdom,  SSI.  Their  ordi- 
nances confirmed  by  Edward  II.,  362. 
Their  principal  reforms,  363.  The  ordi- 
nances declared  by  Parliament  to  be  null 


,407 


Ordeal,   trial  by,    account    of   the,   128. 

Abolished,  131 
Ormesby,    appointed    Chief    Justiciary    of 
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Ottoboni,  Cardial],  sent  over  by  the  Pope  to 
congratulate  Henry  HI.  on  his  victory 
over  the  Barons,  232.  Makes  regulation* 
as  to  ecclesiastical  mitten  which  still 
remain  in  force,  232.  Calls  a  meeting  at 
Northampton,  and  persuades  Prince  Ed- 
ward to  undertake  a  new  crusade  against 
the  Saracens,  232 

Outlaws,  or  "lordless  men,"  among  tha 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans,  100 

Oxford,  meeting  of  the  "  Had  Parliament" 
at,  206  . 

Oxford,  Provision*  of,  206.  The  King 
(Henry  III.)  grow*  ™  grievous  weary  "  of 
them,  211.  Compromise  between  the 
King  and  the  Barons  to  confirm  some  and 
abrogate  the  rest  of  the  Provisions,  212. 
The  Provisions  again  publicly  proclaimed, 
215 

pAHIS,  Matthew,  235 

Parish,  meaning  of  tha  word,  29.     Origin 

of  parishes,  29 
Parliament,  the,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

103.  Origin    of  Lords  and   Common*, 

104.  The  three  classes  forming  Par- 
liament always  voted  separately,  104. 
Members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  witena-ge- 
■note  not  elected,  hut  ant  by  right,  104. 
Member*  of  the  Great  Council  first 
elected  by  William  tbo  Conqnerer,  104. 
First  clear  evidence  of  representation  in 
Parliament,  105.  First  representation  of 
towns,  105.      Parliament  of  Edward  L, 

106.  Separation  of  Parliament  into 
House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons, 

107.  Importance  of  thia  separation, 
107.  Other  peculiarities  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system,  107.  Various  places  in 
which  parliament*  were  held  in  ancient 
times,    108.      The   «  Mad  Parliament," 

206.  A  committee  of  reform  appointed 
by  it,  206.     Moderation  of  the  reformers, 

207.  Plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the 
Parliament,  208.  A  psrlisment  sum- 
moned by  Simon  de  Montfort,  tow;'' 


i    for  t 


first   t 


returned,  222.  Origin  of  the  House  of 
Common*,  222.  The  release  of  Prince 
Edward  dscided  on,  222.  Securities  taken 
from  him  and  the  King,  223.  England 
indebted  to  Simon  de  Montfort  for  estab- 
lishing popular  representation,  22B.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  opinion  of  the  vslna 
of  his  parliamentary  changes,  228. 
Parliament  confirm*  the  "  Dictum  of 
Kenilworth,"23I.  Grants  one-thirtieth 
of  sll  moveables  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Wales,  273.    Sometimes  a  court  of 
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lattice  and  appeal,  285.  John  Baliol, 
Sing  of  Scotland,  compelled  to  appear  be- 
fore Parliament  it  Westminster  to  answer 
the  cc.rapl.int  of  the  Eul  of  Fife,  296. 
-B*er,296.    "   " J-' 


ward 


ongost 


i  Scotland,  296.      RnolTea 
mike  wtr  oa    Philip  IV.  of    Prance, 

299.  Called  to  ooniider  the  affair, 
of  Scotland,  312.  Heating  of  Parlia- 
ment at  York,  313.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Lincoln  to  consider  the  claima 
of  the  Pope  la  the  aoTersignty  of  Scot- 
land, 320.  Repudiates  the  Pope's  claiina, 
32).  Decreet  the  banishment  of  Fieri 
GiTHton  for  ever,  391.  Refuses  to 
allow  Gsveston  to  retain  the  Earldom  of 
Cornwall,  359.  Duties  of  parliament* 
in  the  14th  centnry,  363.  Meeting  of 
Parliament  to  confirm  the  Ordinances, 
363.  Passes  an  act  filing'  the  price  of 
food,  337.  flerokee  this  act,  388.  De- 
clares (he  Ordinances  to  be  null  and  raid 
for  erer,  407 

Parliament,  or  Galatea  of  Scotland, aatembled 
at  Scone  to  consider  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  286.  The  succession  claimed  by 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  287.  The  Parliament 
appeala  to  Edward  J.  for  adrice  and  me- 
diation, 287 

Pembroke,  the  Earl  of,  appointed  the 
guardian  to  the  young  King  Henry  IIL, 
162.  Summont  a  council  at  Gloucester, 
and  proposes  to  accept  Henry  and  eapel 
Louis  of  France,  163.  Summons  the 
Roraliata  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Lincoln, 
164.  Defenta  the  French,  166.  Im- 
portance of  the  Earl's  counsel  to  the  young 
King,  168.    Death  of  the  Earl,  168 

Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Valence.  Earl  of,  de- 
feated by  Robert  I.  of  Scotland,  333.  The 
command  of  the  English  army  in  Scotland 
intrusted  by  Edward  II.  to,  348.  Join* 
the  confederacy  of  the  Barons  to  resist 
the  King,  366.  Besieges  Scarborongb 
Caatle,  and  lakes  Piers  Gaveston  prisoner, 
361.  Dismissed  from  the  government  of 
Scotland,  371 

Perclis,  the  Count  de  la,  placed  in  command 
of  a  large  army  of  French,  1 64.  Lays  a 
contribution  on  St  Albans,  pillages  the 
church  of  St.  Amphibalus,  and  lays  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  164.  Killed, 
and  his  army  utterly  routed,  166 

Perth,  burnt  by  Wallace,  317.  Taken  by 
Bruce,  368 

Peter  the  Hermit,  preaches  a  crusads  against 
the  infidels,  51 

Peterborough,  destruction  of,  by  the  Dunes, 
19 


i  da  Hontfort 


Psransey,  besieged  by  Sim 
the  Younger,  22  S 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  agrees  to 
nnite  his  forces  with  those  of  Richard  I. 
of  England  in  the  third  crusade,  64.  Of- 
fended by  the  conduct  of  Richard,  64. 
And  jealous  of  hia  bravery,  65.  Secretly 
makes  pease  with  Saladin,  and  returns  to 
France,  65.  At  war  with  Richard,  67. 
Seises  the  English  possessions  in  France, 
70.  His  increase  of  the  domain  of  the 
King  of  France,  160.     His  death,  185 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  homage  done  by  Ed- 
ward f.  to,  as  his  feudal  vassal,  264. 
Summons  Edward  I.  of  England  In  Peril 
to  do  homage  at  Duke  of  Aqnileine,  271. 
Enters  into  an  alliance  with  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  against  the  King  of 
England,  271.  Homage  done  by  Edward 
L  and  his  queen  to  him  for  Ponthien  and 
Aqnitaine,  278.  Quarrels  with  Edward  L 
of  England,  296,  297.  Summons  Ed- 
ward as  Duke  of  Aqnitaine  to  appear  at 
Paris,  297.  Attempts  to  take  uosseauc* 
of  the  English  dominions  in  France, 
297.  Negatiati.au  for  peace,  297.  En- 
deavours to  obtain  possession  of  Ed- 
ward's dominions  in  Franca  by  fraud, 
29S.  Conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  the 
Queen  and  Queen  Dowager  of  Franco, 
29a  Pliilip  obtains  possession  of  Ciiscooy 
through  treachery,  299.  War  with.  Franc* 
resolved  on  by  the  English  Parliament, 

299.  An  English  force  landed  in  Gascony, 

300.  Concludes  peace  with  Edward  I. 
of  England,  318.  Hia  sister  Margaret 
married  to  Edward,  318.  Induces  Ed- 
ward I.  to  grant  the  Scots  a  truce, 
321.  Continues  a  permanent  peace  with 
Edward,  321,  323-  Brings  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Order  of  Knigbrt 
Templars,  351.  His  daughter  Isabella 
married  to  Edward  II.  of  England,  356. 
Invites  Edward  II.  and  his  Queen  to 
France,  369.  Hia  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  reconcile  Edward  with  his  subjects,  370 

Phoenicians,  the,  or  men  of  Tyre  and  .Sidon, 
3.     Their  trade  with  the  British  Islands, 


Pie"  Pondre,  Court  of,  182 

Plantagenets,  the  first  of  the,  in  England, 
G6.  Origin  of  the  name  PkaQtaesnct, 
57.  Genealogical  table  of  the,  showing 
tbt  descent  of  Edward  1 .,  3G7 

Pleas,  Court  of  Common,  origin  of  the,  1 15. 
115.     Its  present 


s,  117 
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Poitou,  invaded  by  Lonia  VIII.  with  • 
numerous  snny,  18S.  Seized  by  Charles 
lb.  Fair,  410 

Ponlhien,  homage  dux  by  Edward  I.  to 
Pbilip  III.  of  France  for  tha  Earldom  of, 
378 

Pope,  his  attempts  to  obtain  tba  right  of 
filling  vacant  bishoprics  in  England,  143. 
Excommunicates  Louis,  son  of  Philip 
Augustus,  IBS.  Threatens  to  put  Franoa 
under  in  interdict  if  Louis,  son  of  Philip 
Augustus,  persists  in  his  designs  against 
England,  164.  His  oppression  of  tiia 
English  clergy,  193.  Nature  and  origin 
of  bis  demands,  193.  Levies  contribu- 
tions on  tha  clergy,  19-1.  Origin  of  his 
temporal  power,  194.  His  wars  alweya 
said  to  be  in  defence  of  religion,  194. 
Grants  Henry  111.  a  dispensation  from 
bis  oaths,  ill,  213.  Hie  vain  efforts  to 
support  the  cause  or  Henry  in.  against 
the  Barons,  222.  Sends  Cardinal  Guido 
to  take  him  under  bis  protection,  222. 
Brings  about  a  truce  between  England 
and  Scotland,  319.  Lays  claim  to  the 
sovernignfj  over  Scotland,  and  snir.mnne 
Edward  I.  to  show  bis  right  to  the  king- 
dom, 319 

Powye,  Walsh  kingdom  of,  969 

Privy  Council,  probable  origin  of  the,  103. 
Bepreaentation  of,  from  an  ill  urn  ins  lion, 


Q CARTES  SESSIONS,  business    trans- 
acted  at,  123 
Quia  FmjiUirtt,  the  act  so  called,  89 
Quo   Wammlo,  tbe  writ  ao  called,   118. 
Writs  of,  isaned  to  the  Reruns  by  Edward 
1,  374.    Resisted  by  the  Barons,  274 

EA.PES,  origin  of  the  division  of  land  into, 
31 
Heading,  battle  of,  20 
Redvera,  Margaret  do,  married  against  her 

will  to  Fnlke  de  Breautd,  172 
BeJgate  Castle,  Edward  I.  entertained  in,  by 

the  Earl  of  Warrenne,  363 
Beliefs,  or  fines,  i 


Religion   of  the  ancient  Britons,  7.    The 

Druids,  7 
Rent,  origin  of,  83 
Representation    in    Parliament,   first   clear 

evidence  of,  105 
Revenue  of  England,  sourcee  of,  in  the  1 3th 

century,  183,     Origin  of  fifteenths,  1 

Other  sources  of  menus,  184 


Ric 

Rhuddlan  Castle  taken  from  tbe  English  by 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  270.  Re. 
Uken  by  King  Edward  I.,  372.  Rebuilt, 
373.  Seized  by  David, '  brother  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  280.  Aban- 
doned on  tbe  approach  of  King  Edward, 
280 

Richard  I.,  Cmnr  de  Lion,  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  62.  Haaaacra  of  tha  Jews  in  Ida 
reign,  62,  63.  Richard  goes  to  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  crusader,  64.  Unitee  with 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  in  the 
third  crusade,  64.  Offends  the  French 
King,  64.  Marries  Berengaria  of  Na- 
varre, 69.  Lays  siege  to  Acre,  65.  Left 
stone  to  Philip  Augustus,  65.  Hangs 
3000  Turks,  65.  Marches  to  Jerusalem, 
GS.  Offends  the  Duke  of  Austria,  66. 
Makes  peace  with  Saladin,  66.  Departs 
from  tbe  Holy  Land,  66.  His  Sect  scat- 
tered in  a  storm,  66.  Lands  in  Austria 
in  disguise,  66.  Seized  and  put  into 
prison  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  67.  His 
place  of  imprisonment  discovered  by  his 
minstrel,  Blondel,  67.  Ransomed  by  tha 
people  of  England,  67.  Returns  home, 
67.  Suppresses  a  rebetliun  of  his 
brother  John,  67.  Declares  war  against 
Pbilip  Augustus,  67.  His  death  and 
burial-place,  68.  Hia  compilation  of  (he 
Laws  of  01  ero  n,  147 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  sent  over  by  his 
brother  Henry  III.  to  recover  tha  French 
provinces.  187.  Betnrns  to  England,  187. 
Quarrels  with  the  Sing  about  Berkham- 
ated  Castle,  and  compels  him  to  enter 
into  a  compromise  with  him,  187,  188. 
Tlie  throne  of  Sicily  offered  to  him  and 
refused,  903.  Elected  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 2tM.  Crowned  at  Aii-la-Chspelle, 
204.  Returns  to  England  to  raise  money 
on  hie  estaies,  208.  Compelled  to  teka 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Council  of 
State,  308.  Mediates  between  De  Mont- 
fort  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  pre- 
vents civil  war,  210.  His  son  kept  as  a 
hostage  for  Richard's  peaceable  behaviour, 
320 

Richard,  Earl  Marischal,  head*  the  Barons' 
opposition  to  Henry  III ,  191 

Richard,  Sir,  of  the   Lea,  ballad  of,  quoted, 


Rjcliiiiondshtra,  a  former  county,  33.  Lands 
in,  granted  by  William  tbe  Cuuqueror  to 
Alan,  Count  of  Brittany,  97 

RkkinanswoHh,  manor  of,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  48,  49 
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Bidel,  Lord  Stephen,  taken  priioati  by  lb* 

freebooter  Fulkc  de  Brnantd,  173 
Biding*  in  Yorkshire,  origin  of  the,  31 


Bobber,  in  lb*  wood*  in  England  in  the 
ISlfa  century,  333 

Hubert  Brae*,  Eul  of  Carrick,  afterward. 
Robert  I.  King  of  ScotUnd,  join,  the  Eng- 
lish nod  fight*  against  hi*  own  country, 
310.  Turn  round  ud  join.  Wallace, 
3ia  Lend**  revolt  <if  the  Scotch,  JB6. 
Hi.  quarrel  with  Bed  Comyu,  317. 
Whom  be  murder*,  338.  Determine,  to 
be  King  of  Scotland,  338.  Crowned  King 
at  Scoot,  329.  Suffer*  imiw  at  the 
hands  of  tie  English,  331.  Hit  romantic 
adventure*.  331.  Escape*  to  Inland, 
331.  Hi*  follower.  Mated  with  severity 
by  Kinf-  Edward,  331.  Betnrae  to  Scot- 
land, 333.  Hie  subsequent  misfortune*, 
333.  Bout*  a  body  of  English  e*v»lry 
under  the  Eirl  of  Pembroke,  333.  Table 
■hawing  the  descent  of  Robert  Brace  from 
William  the  Lion,  341.  Council  held  in 
Stamford  to  consider  what  ihould  be  done 
to  resist  hi.  progr***  in  Scotland,  360. 
Scotland  invaded  be  Edward  IL,  who 
gaina  no  luting  victory,  363.  Edward 
IL  deepited  by  Bruce,  363.  Defeat.  Ed- 
ward IL,  371.  Attacked  be  Comyn  and 
Sir  David  de  Brechin,  371.  Pule  hi* 
enemies  to  flight,  371.  Takee  the  ensile 
of  Aberdeen,  372.  Send,  bi*  brother 
Edward  to  reduce  the  *oath  of  Scotland, 
373.  Defeata  Sir  John  de  St.  John,  373. 
Hie  punishment  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  373. 
Recognised  e.  the  lawful  King  of  Scot- 
land, 371.  Scotland  again  invaded  by 
Edward  IL,  374.  Bruce'a  succes^ul 
tactic*,  374.  Carrie*  tbe  war  into  Eng- 
land, and  ravage*  the  northern  counties, 
373.  Lars  siege  to  and  take*  the  castle 
of  Penh,  375.  Compels  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England  to 
purchase  a  truce,  376.  Various  castles 
taken  from  the  English,  376-378.  Ed- 
ward II.  marches  with  above  100,000 
men  to  Scotland,  379.  Bruce  determines 
to  tight  tbe  Engiiah  on  foot,  379.  Hie 
arrangement  of  his  army  at  Bannock  burn, 
383.  Strike*  Sir  Henry  de  Boune  dead 
with  one  blow,  384.  Gain*  a  complete 
victor;  over  the  English  at  Ban  nock  burn, 
3SS.  Plunder*  the  north  of  England  and 
return*  with  an  immense  booty,  386.  Hi* 
brother  Edward  crowned  King  of  Ireland, 
390.    Bruce  refuse*  a  true*  with  England, 


393.  Lay*  siege  to  Berwick  and  take*  it, 
993-  Excommunicated  by  the  cardinal* 
nut  over  bj  the  Pop*,  394.     Hake*  Ti- 

dwn,  3S4.  The  caetle  of  Berwick  be- 
eieged  by  Edward  II,  who  is  compelled  to 
miae  the  siege,  396.  Concludes  ■  two 
Tears'  true  with  the  English,  398.  Again 
attacked  by  Edward  11L,  407.     Agree* 

Robert,  Daks  of  Normandy,  cheated  out  of 
hi.  succession  to  tbe  English  throne, 
50.  Go**  to  war  with  bis  brother  Wil- 
liam BitTus,  SO.  Load*  the  English  at  the 
first  crusade,  S3,  luraden  England  and 
attempts  to  obtain  the  throne,  53.  De- 
feated and  imprisoned  in  Cardiff  Cattle,  53 

finches,  Peter  dee,  with  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  tbe 
young  King,  Henry  III,  168.  Rivalry  of 
tbe  two  guardians,  16S,  183.  Dismissed 
by  Henry  ILL  and  gee*  on  *  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  187.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land and  u  restored  U  favour,  190.  Die- 
misled  again,  191 

Rochester,  besieged  bj  Louie,  ton  of  Philip 
Augustus,  161.  And  by  the  Banna, 
218.     Relieved  by  Henry  III.,  318 

Roman  Law,  the  foundation  of  the  law  ad- 
ruiniatered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  135 

Roman*,  land  in  Britain  under  Caaar,  10. 
Defeat  tbe  Britons  under  Ctaaivelaunn*, 

10,  11.  Leave  Britain,  II.  Return  in 
the  reign  of  Claudia.,  11.  Defeat  the 
Briton*   and   take   Carectacua    prisoner, 

1 1.  Qiin  the  battle  of  St  Albans,  1 1. 
Build  gnat  walls  to  *hut  out  tbe  Pictt 
and  Scots,  11.  Length  of  their  *t*y  in 
Britain,  18.  Their  final  departure,  13. 
Effects  of  their  invasion,  on  Britain  and 
on  Ibe-Britona,  13.  Their  foundation  of 
London,  12.  Their  eicellent  foade  in 
Britain,  13.  Christianity  introduced 
during  their  rule,  13 

Boa,  Robert  de,  Lord  of  tbe  cutis  of  Weark, 

revolts  to  the  Scot*,  301 
Boss,  William  de,  of  Hsmlake,   appointed 

on*  of  the  governors  of  Scotland,  373 
Boibnrgh,  caatle  of,  taken  by  Edward  L, 

303.     Taken  by  (tratagem  by  Sir  Jamea 

Douglas,  369 
Runnymede,  meeting  of  King  John  and  tbe 

Barons   at,    71.     Magna     Carta   signed 

at,  73 


SACRIFICES,  human,  of    tha    ancient 

St.  John,  Sir  John  do,  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce,  373 
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Saladin,  the  Torkish  leads:,  enters  into  ■ 
secret  treaty  with  l'hilip  Augustus,  63. 
Makes  peace  with  Richard  I.  of  England, 


it  of  Scotch  affair*,  2H7 
Sanchn  IV,  the  Great,  King  of  Castile,  de- 
clares wax  against  Edward  L  of  England, 


161 


Saiona  or  Angles,  a 


.nival  of  the,  in  England, 
ib  of  their  de- 
I,  15.  Their  original  dwell- 
ing-place. 16.  The  various  kingdoms 
established  by  Ihem  in  England,  16. 
Specimen  of  tneirarcbitectu.ro,  17.  Laud- 
ing of  St.  Augustina  and  oonvereion  of 
the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  18.  Strugeles 
of  the  Anglo-Saiooa  with  the  Danish 
invaders,  19.  Heign  of  King  Alfred,  20. 
The  Eogliah  people  and  language  spring 
mainly  from  tho  Anglo-Stun  race,  37. 
Their  influence  cm  oar  law*,  liberties, 
and  language,  27.  Defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Halting*,  and  their  line  of  king*  coded, 
39,  40.  The/  Mill  defend  their  hornet 
against  the  foreign  invader,  41.  Cruelties 
of  the  Kormen  Barons  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  64.  Union  of  the  Normans 
end  Salons  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
68.  Sebum  of  the  land  by  the  Saxon 
invader*,  79.  Their  lsnd-bucs,  or  title- 
deeds  to  land,  96.  The**  title-deed! 
destroyed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  land*  given  to  hi*  follower*,  96.  The 
Saxon*  made  slave*  by  the  Norman  con- 
queror*., 99.  Law*  of  King  Alhelstan 
regarding  '  lordleu  men,"  or  outlaw*,  100. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  making  laws, 
administering  justice,  and  governing  tb* 
country,  102.  The  laws  of  Etbelbert, 
109.  Laws  of  Ed  ward  tile  Cwrfesaor,  110. 
Mode  of  enforcing  the    l»w«  in   Anglo- 

•  Saxon  times,  110 

Scarborough,  strength  of  the  fortress  of, 
367-     Qataston  take*  refuge  there,  367 

Stilly  Islands,  visited  by  the  Phoenicians 
for  tin,  3-6 

Some,  the  great  atone  of,  Carried  amy  to 
London,  303 

Scotland,  great  numbers  of  English  slaves 
exported  to,  100.  Affairs  of,  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  III,  286.  Margaret,  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  succeed*  him  on  the 
throne,  286.  Other  claimants  for  the 
throne,  287.  War  between  Hubert  Bruce 
and  John  BbUo1,2B7.  Alarm  of  the  Scotch 


SCO 
Estates,  287.  Meeting  oF  Scotch,  Nor- 
wegian, and  English  commissioner*  at 
Salisbury  to  srrangs  Scotch  affairs,  287. 
The  government  of  Scotland  in  the  hand* 
of  six  guardians  or  regents,  287.  Edward 
I.  begins  to  plan  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  287.  Approval  of  the  Scotch 
nobles  obtained  by  Edward  L  to  a  mar- 
riage between  his  son  Edward  and  the 
heiress  to  the  Scottish  throne,  288.     A 


Competition  for  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  289. 
Edward  I.  solicited  to  assist  in  choosing 
a  king,  389.  Who  call*  a  meeting 
of  Scotch  nobles  at  Norham,  291. 
Edward  asserts  his  claims  as  Lord 
Paramount  over  Scotland,  291.  This 
claim  admitted  by  all  the  competitors  to 
the  throne,  292.  Meeting  of  all  the 
competitor* et  Berwick, 292.  JohnBaliol 
decided  by  Edward  I.  to  be  King,  294. 
The  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  broken  and 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Edward  1., 
294.  Character  of  John  Baliol,  294. 
Treated  unjustly  by  King  Edward,  296. 
Baliol  releases  Edward  from  hi*  promises 
and  oaths,  and  submit*  to  further  degra- 
dations, 295,  296.  Compelled  to  appear 
before  the  English  Psrlisment  st  West- 
minster, 296.  Edward  advised  by  his 
Psrlisment  to  seize  the  three  strongest 
castles  in  Scotland,  296.  Preparations 
'  between  Edward    I.   and   John 


Baliol,  301.       The  * 


'   begun  by   the 


Berwick  en-Tweed  taken, 
and  il*  inhabitants  massacred  by  Edward 
I,,  302.  The  castle  of  Dnnbsr  delivered 
np  to  the  Scots,  302.  The  Scots  defeated 
near  Djnbar,  and  all  the  castles  south  of 
Perth  taken  by  the  English,  303.  John 
Baliol  surrender*  and  la  sent  with  bis  son 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  303. 
Submission  of  tile  whole  of  Scotland,  303. 
Tbe  great  stone  of  Scone  brought  to 
London,  303.  Edward's  measures  for 
the  improvement  and  settlement  of  Soot- 
land,  303.  Beaistsncs  of  the  Scotch  to 
the  dominion  of  England,  308.  Severity 
of  the  officer*  of  Edward  L  in  Scotland, 
303.  The  tevolt  headed  by  William 
Wallace,  309.  Who  is  joined  by  Sir 
William  Dangles  and  his  vassals,  309. 
And  by  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  ofCarrick, 
310.  The  English  totally  defeated  at 
Stirling  Bridge,  311,  312.  Couse- 
quenoes  of  this  victory,  312.  The  second 
invasion  of  Scotland,  313.  Edward 
marches  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army. 
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313.  Wallace  ravages  tin  North  of 
England,  311.  Etocted  governor  of 
Scotland,  SIS.  Defeat  of  the  Scotch 
srmy  under  Wallace  at  Ih.  battle  of 
Falkirk,  315.  Wallace  resi 
of  governor,  aud  Foar  gun 
pointed  in  lib  stead,  317.  The  third 
invasion  of  Scotland,  318.  The  fourth 
invasion,  319.  Truce  between  England 
and  Scotland,  319.  Claim  or  the  Pope 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  319. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  invasions  of  Edward 
I,  331,  823.  Victor,  of  the  Scots  c 
John  de  Segrers,  331.  The  country 
devastated  bj  the  English,  333.  Submits 
to  Edward  L,  333.  Siege  of  Stirling 
Cattle,  323.  Wallace  betrayed  bj  his 
country  men,  and  put  to  death  bj  Edward 
I.,  89t.  Wallaces  death  useless  iu  a 
means  of  repressing  the  Scotch,  335. 
Revolt  of  tho  Scotch  under  Brace,  336. 
Prapustiooj  of  Edward  I.  for  the  seventh 
invasion  of  Scotland,  339,  331.  Reverses 
suffered  by  Brace,  331.  Escape  of  Bruce 
to  Ireland,  331.  His  return  to  Scotland 
and  subsequent  misfortunes,  333.  Bte 
victory  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  333. 
Death  of  Edward  I.,  333.  Preparation,  of 
Edward  II-  fora  renewal  of  the  war,  318. 
The  command  of  the  English  army  given 
to  Aymer  ds  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
348.  Council  held  at  Stamford  to  con- 
aider  Braee'e  progress  in  Scotland,  360. 
Scotland  inradod  by  Edward  11.,  363. 
Mo  lasting  success,  however,  gained,  363. 
Gavtatoa  and  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Surrey  sent  to  invade  Scotland,  363. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  dismissed,  and  the 
government  of  Scotland  given  to  John  de 
Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  371.  Soo- 
cessesof  Bruce,87S.  Richmond  dismissed, 
and  three  joint  governors  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  373.  The  English  driven  out 
of  Galloway,  373.  Sir  John  de  St.  John 
defeated  by  Brace,  373.  Who  takes 
Perth  from  the  English,  375.  The 
English  entirely  defeated  at  Bannockburo, 
386.  Robert  Brace  "communicated  by 
the  Pope,  394.     Vigorous e       ' 


englben 


,  394.      The 


English  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  396.  A  truoe  for  two  yean 
concluded,  898.  Scotland  again  invaded 
by  Edward  II.  with  little  good  result, 
407.  A  truce  concluded  Cor  thirteen 
yean,  407. 

Score,  the,  attack  tho  Britons,  11.  Walla 
built  by  the  Romans  to  shut  them  out  of 
England,  1 1.     See  Scotland 

Scottish  weapon)  ancient,  881 


in,  95 

Seal,  the  Great,  the  Chancellor  made  Keeper 
of  the,  136.  The  Great  Seal  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  136.  Early  date  of  the 
nee  of  the  Great  Seal,  136 

Segrsve,  John  de  Segrave,  governor  of  Scot- 
land nnder  Edward  I.,  38*.  Defeated  by 
the  Scot*,  322 

Selkirk,  taken  by  Sir  -Tames  Douglas,  373 

Setan,  or  Anglo-Saxon  settles*,  33 

Severn,  the,  blockaded  by  the  Royalists,  334 

Sheriff,  origin  of  the  word,  31.  Hie  duty 
■t  County  Courts  both  before  and  after  tit 
Conouest,  112 

Sherwood  Forest,  Robin  Hood  and  the  out- 
laws of,  238 

Shrewsbury,  ancient  name  of,  33 

Shire-  motes,  or  county  courts,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  110 

Shirts,  origin  of  the  division  of  England  into, 
98,  30.  Derivation  of  the  word,  31.  In 
some  parte  of  England  there  are  no  shires, 
33.  In  most  eases  took  their  names  from 
towns  already  built,  33 

Sicily,  kingdom  of,  mad* 
See  by  its  Norman  con 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic,  202.  At  bit 
death  ofiwsd  by  the  Pope  to  Edmund, 
eon  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  302 

Sine,  Archbishop,  advises  the  imposition  of 
Dane-gelt,  34 

Slavery  common  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon*, 
31.  Endeavours  of  King  Alfred  to  put 
it  down,  21.  Slavery  in  England  under 
the  Korr 


I  of  the  Holy 


a,  99 


Snawdon,  the  Welsh  take  refuge  in  the 
mountainous  district*  round,  273 

Socage   tenure  in    land,  tho  origin  of  rent, 

_83 

Somerset,  meaning  of  the  name,  33 

Sorel,  Mount,  castle  of,  in  the  hand*  of  the 
party  of  Louis  of  France,  164.  Besieged 
by  the  forces  of  Henry  III.,  164.  The 
place  relieved  by  Louis,  1 64 

Southampton,  origin  of  the  name,  34 

Stamford,  parliament  held  at,  360 

Standard,  the  battle  of  the,  55.  The  Stan- 
dard, 56 

Stephen,  King  of  England,  succeeds  to  the 
tlirooe,53.  Hie  contests  for  the  throne  with 
Matilda,  and  David,  King  of  Scotland,  54. 
Cruelties  of  the  Horman  Barons  in  hie 
reign,  54.  Defeats  David  and  Matilda  at 
the  battle  of  Northallerton,  55.  Taken 
prisoner,  55.  Allowed  to  keep  the  throne 
during  his  lifetime,  56.     His  death,  56 

Stewart,  the  royal  tamilj  of.  Set  Walter, 
High  Steward 
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Stirling,  castle  of,  taken  by  Edward  I.,  303. 
Laid  in  rains  bv  Wallace,  317.  Siege  of 
Stirling  Castle  under  Edward  L,  323. 
Greek  Are  used  against  tin  besieged,  384. 


eluded  till  midsummer,  37S.    Immense 

preparsti  cms  nude  by  Edward  II.  for  the 

relief  of  the  castle,  378.     Strong  position 

of  Stirling,  381 
Barling  Bridge,  battle  of,  311,  313 
Stonehenge,  druidicsJ  remains  of,  7 
Stourbridge  fair,  itis  antiquity,  180 
Stnibo,  his  notice  of  the  ancient  Britons,  3, 4 
Suffolk,  origin  of  tbt  name  of,  84 
Surrey,  m-nniog  of  the  name,  34.     Ravaged 

by  the  Normans  under  William  L,  44 
Surrey,  Earl  of.   See  Warrmme 
Sussex,  foundation  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of, 

16.     Moaning  of  the  name,  34 
Sutherland,  origin  of  the  namo  of  the  county 

of,  33 
Sweyn,  his    attack  on  and    repulse  from 

London,  25.     Crowned  King  of  England, 

35 

rpALLIES,  wooden,  rue  of,  399,  am 


Templars,  Knights,  history  of  the  rise  and 

overthrow  of  the,  350 
Temple,  three  hundred  youths  knighted  in 

the  Temple  Gardens,  329,  830 
TemporaHtiee,  the  King's  right  to  keep  the, 

to  himself,  134 
Tenant,  mode  of  in 


Tenants  in  ohie!',  in  the  feudal  system,  S3 
Tenure  of  land,  forma  of  tennre,82.  Socage 

tenure,  83.  Free  strrioe  and  base  service, 

83.     Certain  and  uncertain  service,  84. 

Other  and  carinas  forma  of  tenure,  84. 

Tenure  under  the  fendal  syatem,  89,  98. 

SseUnd 

Thanes,  or  lords,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  SB, 

101.  What  constituted  the  thane,  101 
Thetfbrd,  taken  by  the  Dues,  19 
Tin,  the  Phoenician  trade  in,  in  the  British 
Islands,  S,     The  Celtic  mode  of  getting 
the  tin,* 
Tithing,  the  division  of  land  so  called,  31 
Tilbiog-man,  or  bead-boroagh,  bis  dnty,  33 
Tooley    Street,  probable    meaning  of    the 

name,  SB 
Totnesa,  woollen  manufacturee  of,  in  the  18th 

century,  361 
Tonrnamenta,  98.    Origin  of,  94.    Tourna- 
ment given  by  Piers  QaTsaton  at  the 
VOL.  L  H 


castle  of  Wellington!,  350.  Put  down  by 
proclamation  of  Edward  1L,  360 

Tower  of  London  built,  45.  Hubert  da 
Burgh  sent  a  prisoner  to  the,  190.  The 
treasure  of  the,  seised  by  Henry  III,  3 1 1. 
Henry  IILshnts  himself  up  in  the,  314 

Towns,  first  representation  of,  in  Parliament, 
105 


Travelling,  modes  of,  in  the  13th  oratory, 
353.  Way  In  whkb  money  was  con- 
veyed from  one  place  to  another,  355 

Trayle-baaton,  commission  of,  appointed  by 
Edward  L,  335.  Origin  of  the  term,  S35, 
836 

Trithings,  or  ridings,  of  Yorkshire,  the,  31 

Tnnbridge  Castle  taken  by  Henry  III.  front 
the  Barons,  SIS.  Edward  L  magnifi- 
cently entertained  in,  365 

Turnberry  Castle  surprised  by  Bobert  I.  of 


Tjre,pi  . 
epecbog  the  downfall  of,  3.    Its  foreign 

trade,  3 


VALEBY,  St,  honours  of,  conferred  by 
Edward  II.  on  Piers  GaTeaton,  849 
Vassalage,  form  of  the  oath  of,  65.     Taken 

with  great  solemnity,  85.     Ancient  fealty 

oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  86 
Villeins,  thralls,  or  iIsto,  of  the  Normans 

under  the  feudal  system,  99.     Poaitioa 

occupied  by  them  in  the  community,  99. 

Originslly  consisted  perhaps  of  conquered 

Britons,   93.       Laws     reepaeting    them, 

99.     Villeins  in  gross,  99.     Conditiooa  of 

land  held  in  villeinage,  100 
Villeinage.     See  Villeins 
Vineyards  in  England  in  the  time  of  William 

the  Conqueror,  49.  Of  the  18th  century, 

360 


WA 


ALEBAN,  Hugh  de,  the  gtrrernment 
of  the  castle  of  Dover  given  by  Henry 
nXta,  111 
Wales  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  34.  Called 
Bretland  by  the  Danes,  24.  All  the 
counties  of,  called  ahirea,  except  An. 
glees*,  32.  Ware  of  Edward  L  with, 
S68.  The  conquest  of  Wales  not  ori- 
ginally part  of  a  plan  for  the  uniso  of 
Great  Britain,  263.  The  Britons  take 
refuge  In  Wales  on  the  Saxou  invasion, 
369.  Divisions  of  the  principality  daring 
the  Saxon  period, 369.  The  Welsh  kingof 
Powjs  compelled  by  Ofla,  Kingof  Mercie, 
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to  retreat  beyond  lb.  Wye,  369.  Wen 
constantly  gang  an  batmen  to*  English 
end  Welsh  borderers,  369.  Tha  Lord 
Marchers,  169.  Origin  of  tbe  win  with 
Wales,  S  70.  Prince  Llewrl) jn  nimuDOMd 
la  do  homage  In  Edward  L,  but  rorhaee, 
370.  And  slliss  himself  with  the  King 
of  France,  Philip  IIL,  371.  Anglesey 
ta.en  bj  Edward  L.  178.  All  Wife, 
except  Anglesey,  gWan  np  to  tlie  English, 
S73.  The  caatle  of  Llan-penarn  Vawr, 
or  Aberyatwith,  rebuilt  bj  Edward  I,  378. 
Belief  of  the  Welsh  is  1  ha  retnrn  of  King 
Arthur  U  earth,  179.  Edward  L  seeks 
to  destroy  thin  idea,  87S.  Visit  of 
Llewsllyn  to  London,  whan  his  nobles 
and  retainers  an  laughed  at,  277.  Sum- 
moned to  attend  *  parliament,  hot  refoaea, 
178.  Married  to  a  oootin  of  Edward  I., 
978.  A  Welch  snparatitinn  respecting 
round  money  in  England,  378.  Breaking 
cut  of  a  ww  rebellion  in  Wales,  179. 
Edwanl'i  second  ineasTon,  ISO.  Con- 
ditions of  peace  nfftitd  by  Edward,  38a 
Refilled  by  Llewellyn.  380.  Edw.nl 
retina  to  Worcester,  381.  Summona  a 
large  army  the  fallowing  year  to  inrnde 
Wales,  S81.  A  bridge  of  boat*  bnilt 
across  Ibe  Menai  Strain  281.  Llewellyn 
killed,  and  the  van  with  Wales  ended, 
■81, 188.  Rebellion  in  Wales,  300.  The 
foreaa  under  Edmnnd,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
ordered  to  North  Wales,  300.  Tha  Welsh 
entirely  subdued,  301.  Tbe  saa-coaat 
garrisoned,  and  the  woods  out  down,  80) 

Wales,  Prims  of,  tbe  Ant,  388.  To*  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  183,  336 

Wallace,  William,  his  immense  strength, 
309.  Heads  the  remit  in  Scotland,  809. 
Joined  by  Sir  William  Dongla*  and  his 
ran*]*,  309.  And  try  Robert  Bran, 
Earl  of  Carries,  310.  Defeats  the 
English  at  tha  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge, 
311.  Surrender  of  all  the  English 
castles  in  Scotland  to  him,  313.  Second 
irmsion  of  Scotland,  818.  Ravages 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  314. 
Commit*  great  cruelties  in  tbe  North  of 
England,  S14.  Hexham  monastery  plun- 
dered by  hit  soldiers,  314.  Marches 
homewards,  818.  Elected  gonmor  of 
Scotland,  315.  Jealousy  of  Uw  Scotch 
nobles,  and  its  ill  effects,  815.  De- 
feated at  tta  battle  of  Falkirk,  316. 
Estreat*  to  tbe  woods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  still  oontinn**  hie  tactics 
of  laying  waste  tin  country,  316.  Com. 
pals  Edward  to  return  to  England,  817. 
Baalgna  the  office  of  gOTaraor  of  Scotland, 
817.    Driren  by  tbe  English  into  the 


383.  A  price  put  npon  his 
head,  338.  Betrayed  and  pat  to  death 
by  Edward  I,  314 

Wallingford  Castle,  Prince  Edward  (after- 
wards Edward  L)  Manned  in,  280. 
Hsncure  of,  courarred  by  Edward  II.  on 
Piers  GsTeston,  349.  Tournament  gifen 
byGareatmat,  350 

Waller,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  com- 
mands part  of  Brace's  army  at  tbe  battle 
of  Bannockbnra,  383.  Harried  to  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  King  Robert  Brace,  887. 
The  ancestor  of  tbe  Stewarts,  387 

Walthaai,  Queen  Eleanor's  cress  at,  891 

Wardrobes,  extent  of  royal,  in 


Warrem 


f,  168 

t  and  Suttoj,  John  de.  Earl  of, 
■wears  fealty  to  Edward  L,  S6S.     Hi* 

resistance  to  tbe  writ  of  Quo  WarrwUo 
issued  by  Edward  L,  176.  Defeats  the 
Scottish  army  at  Dunbar,  303.  Ap- 
pointed by  Edward  L  governor  of  Seat- 
land,  303,  807 

Werrenne,  William  de,  Earl  of  Surrey,  com- 
mands the  English  forces  at  the  bailie  of 
Stirling  Bridge,  311.  Defeated  by  Wallace, 
311,313.  Fleet  to  England,  813.  Ke- 
fuses  to  attend  Edward  1L  hi  Scotland, 
379 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  joins  the  confederacy  of 
the  Barons  to  resist  Edwsrd  II.,  366. 
Seises  Piers  Garmton  and  carries  him  to 
Warwick  Castle,  367.  Refuses  to  attend 
Edward  II.  to  Scotland,  879 

Walling  Street,  formed  by  the  Roman*,  13 

Welsh  language,  the,  6 

Welsh,  incursions  of  the,  repressed  by  Henry 
III.,  188 

Wendonr,  Soger  of,  386 


of,  16.  Otaituc  by  the  Danes,  35,  Again 
under  Cannte,  36 

Westminster,  tha  Court  of  Common  Plea* 
held  at,  115.  Tbe  rations  courts  fixed 
at,  119.  A  new  fair  at,  proclaimed  by 
Henry  HI,  300 

Westminster,  tbe  first  atstuMs  of,  passed, 
366.     ProTiaions  of  the,  266-S68 

Westminster  Abbey,  tomb  of  Henry  IIL 
in,  333.  Rebuilt  by  Henry  IIL,  S34. 
Coronation  of  Edward  L  in,  365.  Com- 
pletion of  tbe  Abbey,  38*.  Hintory  of 
the  former  churches  which  existed  on  ha 
site,  984 

Westmoreland  purchases  a  trace  with  tbe 

See**,  376 
Whaathampstaad  .meeting  of  the  King'a  ani- 
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Whichwood,  in  Oxfordshire,  mention  of,  is 

Domesday  Boot  153       ' 
Whit*,  Horse,  tha,  at  Wantage,  2a    Scouring 

of  tbe  White  Hone,  20 
Wigmon.     See  Mortimer,  Soger,  Earl   of 

William  the  Coiiqwroz,  hie  invasion  of 
England,  39.  His  claim  to  the  throne, 
39.  Quae  the  battle  of  Hastings,  39,  40. 
Hie  descent  from  Bulla  of  Norway,  43. 
Advances  towards  London,  44.  Binges 
Surrey,  Bnekinghsiusbu-e,  and  Hertford- 
thin,  44,  45.  Takes  his  sUnd  st  Great 
Berkhamsted,  45.  Submission  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chief)  there,  45.  Builds 
the  Tower  of  London,  45.  Enten  London 
and  in  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
45. '  Ranges  tbe  North  of  England  and 
complete]  j  breaks  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  45.  Creates  the  New  Forest  of 
Hampshire.  46.  Establishes  tbe  curfew 
boll,  46.  Has  the  Domesday  Book  drawn 
op,  47.  His  death,  49.  Takes  all  tha 
land  in  tha  kingdom  himself,  81.  His 
introduction  of  the  fends]  system  into 
England,  95.  Way  in  wbioli  he  introduced 
It,  95.  Grants  land  in  Bichmoudshire 
to  Alan,  Count  of  Britanny,  97.  Number 
of  manors  bo  seized  for  himself  and  his 
followers,  98.  Separates  the  occltaUa  tical 
from  the  civil  courts,  140 

William  Rnfus,  second  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  aeiaes  the  throne  of  England, 
50.  At  war  with  his  brother  Robert, 
Dnka  of  Normandy,  50.     His  death,  52 

Wills,  matters  relative  to,  settled  by  the  Ec- 
cleeiastieal  Courts,  140,  144 

Wilton,  battle  of,  21 

Wiltshire,  origin  of  tha  name  of,  34 

Wimboro*  Forest,  mention  of,  in  Domesday 
Book,  252 

Winchelsea  captured  from  the  adherents  of 
the  Barons  by  Prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  I.),  131.  The  Count  da  Ntxera 
made  Earl  of,  162 

Winchester,  castle  of,  recovered  from  tbe 
French,  1 G4.  The  gnat  fair  of  St.  Giloe't 
Hill,  near,  131.  Sacked  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  On  Younger,  235 


Windiest 
191 


,   Peter  da  Rupibua,    Bishop    of. 


Windsor,  tbe  country  round,  plundered  by 
Edward,  ton  of  Henry  111.,  214.  Taken 
from  the  Bar  ins  by  Henry  III.,  215.  Tha 
castle  decorated  and  ornamented  by  Henry 
ILL,  134 

Windsor  Forest,  mention  of,  in  Domesday 
Book,  353 

Wine,  kinds  of,  drank  in  the  13th  century, 
350.  English  wine,  260.  Great  trade 
in  claret  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  261 

Witena-gemote,  or  greater  King's  conncil, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  103,  103.  Toe 
witena-gemoM  the  Parliament  of  tha 
Anglo-Saxons,  103.  Its  similarity  to  the 
House  of  Lords  rather  than  to  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  103, 104.  The  members  not 
elected,  hut  sat  by  right,  104 

Witnesses,  origin  of,  in  trials,  1 37 

Women,  control  of  s  feudal  lord  mat  tire 
marriage  of,  87.  Bat  not  over  that  of 
females  above  sixty  years  of  age,  87. 
Abase  of  this  right,  38.  Knights  bound 
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vernment. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  &vo.  ju. 

On  Liberty. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Past  Zvo.  p.  6d.  crown  Svo.  it,  4/. 

Principles   of    Political 

Economy. 

By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

2  volt.  %vo.  301.  or  I  vol.  crown  8zw.  Jr. 

Essays  on  some  Unsettled 

Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.     &vo.  61.  6ii. 

Utilitarianism. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     iW.  5*. 

A     System    of   Logic, 

Ratiocinative  and  Induc- 
tive. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition.     2  vols.  Zvo.  2y. 

Examination     of     Sir 

William  Hamilton's  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     cW.  16s. 

Dissertations   and  Dis- 
cussions. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

4  vols.  8n>.  fries  £2.  6s.  Qd. 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human.  Mind. 
By    fames    Mill.      New 
Edition,     with     Notes, 
Illustrative  and  Critical. 

3  vols.  &VO.   2&J. 

The  Law  of  Nations  con- 
sidered as  Independent  Po- 
litical Communities ;  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of 
Nations  in  Time  of  War. 
By  Sir  Trovers  Twiss, 
D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

New  Edition,  reiAsid;  with  an  Introductory 
Juridical  Review  of  the  Results  of 
Recent  Wars,  and  an  Appendix  ef 
Treaties  and  other  Documents.     %VO. 

Church  and  State;  their 

relations  Historically  De- 
veloped. 

By  T.  Heinrich  Geffcken, 
Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasbourg. 
Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  Fairfax 
Taylor.  [in  thepreu. 

A   Systematic  View  of 

the  Science  of  Jurispru- 
dence. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

%00.   I&. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 
Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.      Crown  ivo.  61. 


Outlines  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. Being  a  General 
View  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  and  of  the 
whole  Practice  in  the  Com- 
mon Law  and  Chancery 
Divisions  under  all  the 
Statutes  now  in  force. 
With  Introductory  Essay, 
References,  Time  Table, 
and  Index.  Designed  as  a 
Systematic  and  Readable 
Manual  for  Students,  and 
as  a  Handbook  of  General 
Practice. 

By  Edward  Stanley  Roscoe, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


The  Institutes  of  yus- 

tinian;  with  English  In- 
troduction,      Translation, 
and  Notes. 
By  T  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition.     8w.  tit. 

Lord  Bacon's  H*orks, 

Collected  and  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 
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Letters    and    Life    of 

Fr<mcis  Bacon,  including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with 
Commentary,   by  f. 


7  volt,  8w.  £\,  hi. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle.   Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 


The  Politics  of  Aristotle; 
Greek  Text,  with  English 
Notes. 
By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A . 

New  Edition,  reviled.    8zv.   181. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 
with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart. 
M.A.  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,     z  veil.  8m.  price  32s. 

Bacon's    Essays,     with 

Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.     Sw.  lor.  6d. 

Picture  Logic;  an  At- 
tempt to  Popularise  the 
Science  of  Reasoning  by  the 
combination  of  Humorous 
Pictures  with  Examples  of 
Reasoning  taken  from  Daily 
Life. 
By  A._  Swinbourne,  B.A. 

Second  Edition  ;  with  Woodcut  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  if  He  Author,  ftp. 
8u>,  price  $1. 


Elements  of  Logic. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.    too.  icu.  6d.  er.  too.  #.  id. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

■  iot-6J.cr.8t».V.6d. 


An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought :  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Twelfth  Thousand.    Crown  too.  6s. 

An  Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Method. 
By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 


Philosophy  without  As- 


By  the  Rev.  T  P.  Kirk- 
man,  F.R.S.  Rector  of 
Croft,  near  Warrington. 


8w>.  price  1 


System    of 
Logic,    and    History    of 
Logical  Doctrines. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and 

Appendices,    by   T.   M. 

Lindsay,  M.  A.  F.R.S.E. 

too.  i6f. 
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The  Senses  and  the 

Intellect, 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  %vo.  l's. 

The  Emotions  and  the 
Will. 

By •Alexander Bain,LL.D. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
great  part  re^miUen.     two.  price  l$s. 

Mental    and    Moral 

Science;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  tor.  6d.  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  Mental Science,  &r.  &/. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  41-  &*. 


On  the   Influence  of 

Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion. 

By  the  late  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart. 

JVeia  Edition,  $vo.  141. 

Hume's  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

3  volt.  8vo.  tit. 

Hume's  Essays  Moral, 

Political,  and  Literary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

a  vols.  Hvo.  2&r. 
*n*   The  above  form  a  complete  and  uniform 
Edition     of    Hume's      Philosophical 
Work. 


MISCELLANEOUS    & 
Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited.witk  a  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 

3  vols.  8iv.  £2.  in.  6d. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects. 

By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
Cabinet  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  &*.  i», 
Library  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8w>.  24s. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature,    Historical     and 
Critical. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 

tVtw  Edition.     Crown  8w>.  js.  6d. 


CRITICAL  "WORKS. 
Lord  Macaulay's    Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8w>.  Portrait,  31  s. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  er.  Svo.  4/.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students'  Edition.     Crown  9mo.  6j. 

Speeches  of  the   Right 

Hon,  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself. 

Peoples  Edition.     Crown  ope  is.  6rf. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 
Essays  contributed  to  Ike 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Crown  8ttt>.  it.  fid.  sewed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 
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The  IVit  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  &vo.  31.  6d. 

German  Home  Life;  a 
Series  of  Essays  on  the 
Domestic  Life  of  Germany, 

Rcp-inted,    with   Ecvuion   and  Additions, 

from  Fkaser's  Magazine,      i  vol. 

crown  %tio.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

%vo.  p.  (id. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life. 
By  W.  Steuart  Trench. 

Cr.  8xt>.  31. 6d.  tewed,  or  3*.  bd.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Mailer,  M.A. 
&c. 

Eighth  Edition,     3  vols,  crown  %vo,  161. 

Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop;  being  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Tradi- 
tions, and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A. 

4  volt.  Svo.  £2,  i&t. 

Southey's   Doctor,   com- 
plete in  One  Volume. 
Edited   by    Rev.    f.    W. 
Warter,  B.D. 

Spare  crown  Sua.  12s.  6d. 


Lectures  delivered  in 

America  in  1874. 
By  Charles  Kingsley,  late 
Rector  of E  vers  ley. 

Crown  &vo.  5J. 

Families  of  Speech. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition.     Crowu  %vo.   3*.  6d. 

Chapters  on  Language. 
By  F.   W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5*. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan. 


Apparitions;  a  Narra- 
tive of  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Author  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Bible'  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  price  41.  €d. 

The  Oration  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown. 
Translated  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Collier. 

Crown  %vo.  5/. 

Miscellaneous   Writings 

of  John  Conington,  M.A. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 

M.A.      With  a  Memoir 

by  H.f.S.  Smith,  M.A. 

2  vols.  five.  2&i. 
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Recreations  of  a  Country 

Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series,  y.  6d.  each. 

Landscapes,      Churches, 

and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Cream  Svo.  y.  bd. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sun- 
days and  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Ctvwn  Star.  y.  bd. 

Changed  A  sheets  of  Un- 
changed Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Ctvwn  %vo.  y.  6d. 

Counsel    and     Comfort 

from  a  City  Pulpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Ctvwn  Si'i).  Jr.  bd. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croon  8w.  y.  bd. 


The  Autumn  Holidays 

of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Smi.  51.  6d. 

Sunday    Afternoons    at 
the  Parish   Church  of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Smi.  51.  bd. 

The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher   in     Town    and 
Country. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zoo.  y.  6d. 

Present-Day  Thoughts, 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8*10.  y.  (td. 


Critical   Essays 

Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  two.  y.  6d. 
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The  Graver  Thoughts  of 

a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Three  Series,  y.  6d.  each. 
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DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER    BOOKS    of 
REFERENCE. 

A    Dictionary    of    the    A  Practical  Dictionary 


English  Language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  Founded  on  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  ?,  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 
4vth.  4fe  £j. 

Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 
Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition. 
By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  Eve.  las.  6d. 

English  Synonymes. 
ByE.y.Whately.   Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition.     Ftp.  Sve.  3/. 

Handbook  of  the  English 
Language.  For  the  use  of 
Students  of  the  Universities 
and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
MD.  &c.  late  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; late  Professor  of 
English  in  Univ.  Coll. 
Lond. 

The  Ninth  Edition.     Crown  Sve.  6t. 


of  the  French  and  English 

Languages. 

By  Leon  Contanseau,  many 
years  French  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c. 

FM  Br>.  p.  6d. 

Contanseau' s  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary, French  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by 
the  Author. 

Square  lSma.  y.  6d. 

A     New    Pocket    Dic- 
tionary of  the  German  and 
English  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Longman,  Bal- 
liol      College,      Oxford. 
Founded  on  Blackley  and 
FriedlUnder's   Practical 
Dictionary  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Lan- 
guages. 

Square  iSma.  price  $1. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  71.  (td. 
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New  Practical  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  Lan- 
guage ;    German  -  English 
and  English-German. 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 

M.A.   and  Dr.    C.  M. 

Friedlander. 

Pott  8w>.  it.  id. 

The  Mastery    of  Lan- 
guages;   or,   the   Art  0/ 
Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically. 
By  Thomas  Prendergast. 

Second  Edition.     Sve.  6r. 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. 

By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christchurch, 
and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition.     Cream  4/0.  3&r. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Ltddell  and 
Scotfs  Greek  -  English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth  Edition,     Square  12m,  p.  (td. 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  authority. 
By  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A. 

New  Edition.     Ato.  lis, 

Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge 's  New 
Lexicon,  English  and 
Greek,  abridged  from  his 
larger  Lexicon. 

Square  \xme.  Si.  id. 


A    Latin-English  Die- 


By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Fiflh  Eaition,  reviled.     1  vol.  410.  a&t. 

White's  College  Latin- 
English  Dictionary; 
abridged  from  the  Parent 
Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Third  Edition,  Medium  Sa>.  15/. 

A   Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John  T  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square  ftp.  8w.  y. 

White's  y-unior Student's 
Complete  Latin  -  English 
and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 


1_Lati  n.English,  ji.  6d. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,    of    Commerce 
and  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion, 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

Supplement,  price  5/. 
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A    General   Dictionary 

of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical;  forming  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By    A.    Keith   Johnston. 


The  Public  Schools  Ma- 
nual of  Modern  Geography. 
Forming  a  Companion  to 
'  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography ' 
By  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 


The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modern  Geography.  In 
31  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  important  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Coun- 
tries delineated. 
Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  %vo.  priet  $s.  cloth  /  or  in  imperial 
ate.  y.  6d.  sewed  &•  j*.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Ancient  Geography. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  AnT 
■    dent  Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Sutler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Quarto.       [In  the  press. 


ASTRONOMY    and    METEOROLOGY. 


The  Universe  and  the 
Coming  Transits ;  Re- 
searches into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  11  Charts  and  ii  Diagrams.  Stw.  its. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Sva  with  14  Plates,  14;, 

The  Transits  of  Venus ; 
A  Popular  Account  of  Past 
andComing  Transits,from 
the  first  observed  by  Hor- 
rocks  a.d.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  a.d.  2012. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
20  Plates  {12  Coloured]  and  zy  Wood. 
cuts.     Crown  &vo.  Ss.  (id. 


Essays  on  Astronomy. 
A  Series  of  Papers  on 
Planets  and  Meteors,  the 
Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  10  Plates  and 24  Woodcuts.    8w>.  lis. 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions ; 

Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By  R.A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plata,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs.     Crown  %vo,  15/. 

The  Sun  ;  Ruler,  Light, 

Fire,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
netary System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.   Plata  and  Woodcuts.    Cr. 
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The  Orbs  Ground  Us;  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays 
on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the 
Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 
Suns. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  viitk  Chart  and +  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svu.  Jt.  dd. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours; 
The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Light 
of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B-4. 

Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Cr, 
S™.  io> .  6J. 

Brinkley's  Astronomy, 
Revised  and  partly  re-writ- 
ten, with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  of 
■Questions for  Examination. 
By  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brunnow,  Ph.D. 

With  49  Diagrams.    Crown  Sv c.  dr. 

■Outlines  of  Astronomy. 
By  Sir  f.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A. 


The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations 
of  its  Surface. 
By  Edmund Neison,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  &c. 

Illustrated  tr  Maps  and  Plata. 

{Nearly  rtady. 


Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 
mon Telescopes. 
By    T.    W.    Webb,    M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 
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The  Stdokht. 


A  New  Star  Atlas,  for 

the  Library,  the  School,  and 
the  Observatory,  in  1 2  Cir- 
cular Maps  {with  2  Index 
Plates). 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Ctvmt  8tv.  5/. 

LargerStarA  tlasjortke 

Library,  in  Twelve  Cir- 
cular Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  Index 
Plates  and  a  Letterpress 
Introduction. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edithn.     Small  Julio,  3Jr. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere. 
Translated  by  R.  H.  Seott, 
M.A. 
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Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Be- 
ginnings  of  a   Chemical 
Climatology. 
By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

8ve,  2+». 

Air  and  its  Relations  to 

Life,  1 774-1874;  aCourse 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  in  1874,  with  some 
Additions. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  at  King's 
College,  London. 

Small  &vt>.  with  Illuitratians,  61. 


Nautical  Surveying,  an 
Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 
of. 
By  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A. 

Small  Uo.  (a. 

Sckellen's  Spectrum  Ana- 
lysis, in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Substances  and 
thePhysical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by   fane  and 
C.  Lassell;  edited,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Huggins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S. 

WUh\%  Plata  and '223  fVtmdaOi.   Spo.  a&t. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL- 
SCIENCE. 


Professor  Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 


Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Young  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Formula 
and  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

Stcand  Edition,   with  a  Plate  and   439 
Woodcut!.     Cretan  8»» .  7*.  id. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir   W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &c. 


Weinholds  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructing  Physical  Ap- 
paratus and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
FR.S. 

With  3  CaUmnd  Plata  and  404  Woodeuh. 
8tw.  price  3 1  j.  bd. 
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Ganofs    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Ex- 
perimental and  Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

Schools. 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.C.S. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  4  Coloured  Plata  &• 
758  Woodcuts,     PoStSaie.  \y. 

*„*  Problems  and  Examples  in  Physies, 
an  Appendix  to  the  Seventh  and  ether 
Editions  of  Ganot's  Elementary  Trea- 
tise.    Svo.  price  is. 


Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools. 

Small  Svo.     Woodcuts. 

The  following  Text-Books 
in  this  Series  may  now   be 


Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  y.  6d. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  3s.  6d. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  y.  bd. 

Bloiam's  Metals,  y.  6d. 

Goodeve's  Mechanies,  y.  bd. 

-  Mechanism,  y,  fsd. 

Griffin's  Algebra  &*  Trigonometry,  y.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  same,  with  Solutions,  31.  bd. 
Jenkin's  Eleetricity  6>*  Magnetism,  y.  bd. 
Mtnrell's  Theory  of  Heat,  y.  bd. 
Merrineld's  Technical  Arithmetic,  y.  bd. 

Key,  y.  bd. 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  id. 
Preece  and  Sivewright's  Tdegraphy,  y.  bd. 
Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  y.  bd. 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analyst!,  41.  bd. 
Thorpe  and  Muir's   Qualitative  Analysis, 

y.  bd. 
Watson's  Plane  &•  Solid  Geometry,  y.  bd. 


Principles    of    Animal 
Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haugkton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.     Svo.  21;. 

Fragments  of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 


Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 


Sound. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  including  Recent  Rtsearrkei 
on  Fog-Signalling;  Portrait  and  Wood- 


Researches  on  Diantag- 

netism  and Magne-Crystal- 
lic  Action;  including  Dia- 
tnagnetic  Polarity. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcut*.  8tw.  141-. 

Contributions    to    Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  1  Plates  and  31   Woodcuts.     Sua.  16s. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light, 
delivered  in   America   in 
1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Plate,  and 
59  Diagrams,     Crown  8tv.  Js.  bd. 
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Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution, 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crcmin  8™.  i.t.  tewed,  or  it.  6d.  deli. 

Notes  of  a    Course   of 

Seven  Lectures  on  Electri- 
cal Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  S™.  ix.  sewed,  or  It.  6d.  cloth, 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terres- 
trial. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

!rvo.  price  lot.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Wave-Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.     Bve.  lot.  6J. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals. 
By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S. 

WUhl,tn^WQQdaUi.%vclt.%iva,l^.\yM. 

Sir  H.  Hollands  Frag- 
mentary Papers  on  Science 
and  other  subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hol- 
land. 

toe.  frtet  14*. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  In- 
troduction to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects. 

Crown  9oo.  $t. 


Light  Science  for  Lei- 
sure Hours;  Familiar  Es- 
says on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  6fc. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 


Homes  without  Hands  ; 
a  Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animal?,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

WUhabmtAysVtgnettetonWaod,  %vo.  14s, 

Strange  Dwellings;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
'Homes  without  Hands' 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,M.A. 


Insects  atHotne;  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structure 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,M.A. 

IVtihupwardtofjooiVoodatti.     8wj.au. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 

Popular  Account 'of "Foreign 
Insects,  theirStructure,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 
By  Rev.  7.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Hpivards  of yoo  Woodcuts.     &*>.  211 
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Out  of  Doors;  a  Selec- 
tion of  Original  Articles 
on  Practical  Natural  His- 
tory. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6  lUtutratkmi  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  en  Wood.    Crown  too.  Jr.  6d. 

Bible  Animals;  a  De- 
scription- of  every  Living 
Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,M.A. 

With  about  \\1  Vignettes  onWcod.   &uo.  I4J.  ' 

The   Polar    IVorld:   a 

Popular    Description    of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts,    few.  10s.  hd. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

Fomrth  Edition,  enlarged.     Sea.  with  many 
Illustration!,  I  Of.  6d. 

The  Tropical  IVorld. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  about  200  Illustrations.    8™.  IO>.  6d. 

The  Subterranean  IVorld. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.     %vo.  101.  dd. 

The  Aerial  IVorld;   a 
Popular  Account   of  the 
Phenomena  and  Life    of 
the  Atmosphere. 
By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 


Game     Preservers    and 

Bird  Preservers, or  '  Which 

are  our  Friends  ? ' 

By  George  Francis  Moron  t, 
late  Captain  1 2th  Royal 
Lancers  &  Major  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

Crmtm  Sw.  price  jr. 

A  Familiar  History  of 

Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Ftf,  8m  with  Woodcuts,  y.  6d. 

Hocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 
By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawkencs  {with 
English,  German,  and  French  Syne- 
nymes),  revised  by  the  Anther.  Pott 
Set/,  l+t. 

Excavations  at  the  Kess- 

lerloch     near     Thayngen, 

Switzerland,  a  Cave  of  the 

Reindeer  Period. 

By  Conrad  Merk.  Trans- 
lated by  fohn  Edward 
Lee,  F.S.A.F.G.S.  Au- 
thor of  '/sea  Silurutn ' 
&c. 

With  Sixteen  Roles.     Royal  8m>.  Is.  6d, 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages, 

By  Sir  %  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts,  too.  i3j. 
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The  Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific   States  of  North 
America. 
By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

Vol.  /.     Wild   Tribes,    their    Manners 

and  Customs;  with  6  Maps.     %vo.  25s. 

Vol.  II.  Native  Races  of  tht  Pacific 
States,     two.  2  Ljr. 

Vol.  III.  Myths  and  Languages.  Svo. 
frier  151. 

Vol.  IV.  Antiquities  and  Architectural 
Remains,  with  Map.     buo.  351. 

Vol.  V.  Aboriginal  History  and  Migra- 
tions; Index  to  the  Entire  Work.  With 
3  Maps,  %vo.  25*. 

%*  This  work  may  nam  be  had  complete  in 
S  volumes,  pnee£6.  Jf. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  a  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts.   8n>.  381. 

The  Elements  of  Botany 

for  Families  and  Schools. 

Eleventh  Edition,   revised 

by  Thomas  Moore,F.L  .S. 

Pep.  &u>.  with  in  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

The     Rose    Amateur's 

Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.     Pep.  Son.  4s. 

On  the  Sensations  of 
Tone,  as  a  Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of 
Music. 

By   H.   Helmholtz,   Pro 

fessor  of  Physiology  in 

the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 

F.R.S. 

&W.   36/. 


A  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art, 
Re-edited  by  the  late  W.  T. 
Brande( the  Author )and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

NemEdition,reaised.  $vols.medwm%Bo.6is. 

The  History  of  Modern 

Music,  a   Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 
By  John  Hullah. 

Nan  Edition.     Demy  tvo.is.6d. 

The   Transition   Period 

of  Musical  History;  a 
Second  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Music 
from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 
By  yohn  Hullah. 


The  Treasury  of  Botany, 
or  Popular  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ; 
with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms.  ■ 
Edited    by     y*.    Lindley, 

F.R.S.   and   T.  Moore, 

F.L.S. 
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A    General   System   of 

Descriptive  and  Analytical 

Botany, 

Translatedfrom  tkeFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System,  by  J. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

With  $,$ooWwdmti.  ImftriaiiM.yt.6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia 
of  Plants ;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

Withupwardsefi^ixaWoedcutt.  81*1.42/. 


Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous  Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation; 
with  Cultural  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &c.  Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  De- 
caisne  and  Naudin,  and 
including  the  720  Original 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 
By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Forest  Trees  and  Wood- 
land Scenery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Menzies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sorForest and Parks,  &c. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

$vots.  8w. 
Part     L  Chemical  Physics,  15*. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  aw. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  New 
Edition  in  thefrm. 


Health  in    the    House, 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on 
Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily 
Wants  of  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. 
By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckton. 

New  Edition.    Crvwn  Sve.  Woodcuts,  21. 
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Outlines  of  Physiology, 
Human  and  Comparative. 
By  J.  Marshall,  F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2  vols.  cr.  8tw.  with  121  Woodcuts,  321. 


Select  Methods  in  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 
By  Wm.  Crookes,  F,R.S, 

With  22  Woodcuts.     Crown  8tv.  124  td. 


A  Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry   and    the    Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciences. 
By  Henry   Watts,  PCS. 
assisted      by       eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical 
Chemists. 

6  vols,  medium  8iw.  £ 8.  14/.  6d. 

Supplement    completing 

the  Record  of  Discovery  to 
the  year  1873. 

8m>.  price  \is. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. 
By  William  B.  Scott. 

I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  IT.  Studies  from 
Nature.     III.  Sennits  dr-c. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 
Cretan  $ve.  l$s. 

Half-hour  Lectures  on 
the  History  and  Practice 
of  the  Pine  and  Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 
By  W.  B.  Scott. 


A  Dictionary  of  Artists 
of  the  English  School: 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 
tects, Engravers,  and  Orna- 
mentists;  with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 
By  Samuel  Redgrave. 

8w>.  i6f. 


In  Fairyland;  Pictures 
from  the  Elf-  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

With  16  coloured  Plaits,  containing  36  De- 
signs.     Second  Edition,  folia,  15/. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  School, 

Crown  4J0.  631. 

Lord  Macaulay  s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf 

Fcf.  ato.  its. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  l6me.  lot.  bd. 
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Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclisp s  Edition,  with  161 
Steel  Phtts. 

Super  reycl 'few.  31/.  bd> 

Sacred  and  Legendary 

Art 

By  Mrs.  fameson. 

6  wis.  if  Mart  crown  ckv.  pritt £$.  1 51.  W. 
at /oilmen: — 

Legends   of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs. 


Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders. 


Legends  of  the  Madonna. 


The  History  of  Our  Lord, 

with  that  of  his  Types  and 
Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 


The    USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,   &c. 


Industrial  Chemistry  ;  a 

Manual  for   Manufactu- 
rers and  for  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Bang  a 
Translation  of  Professors 
Stohmann    and  Engler's 
German  Edition  of  Pay  ens 
'  Prdcis  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle,'  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 
Edited,  and  supplemented 
with    Chapters   on    the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metals, 
by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 


Gwilfs  Encyclopedia  of 

Architecture,    with    above 

i,6oo  Woodcuts. 

New  Edition  (1876),  with 
Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth. 

few.  Sis.  w. 


The  Three  Cathedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London ;  their  History 
from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adornment 
of  the  Present  Cathedral. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

■  lUtistralions,   Square  cronm 


Lathes    and    Turning, 

Simple,    Mechanical,    and 

Ornamental. 

By  W.  Henry  Northcott. 

■  With  340  lUtatraaani.     &*>,  l&r. 

Hin  ts    on     Household 

Taste   in  Furniture,   Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details. 
By   Charles   L.  Eastlake, 
Architect. 
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Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Office. 

Sixth  Edition,  Plata  &•  Woodcuts,   tvo.lts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture. 
By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plaits,  and  546  Wood- 


Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 
By  yohn  Bourne,  C.E. 

New  Edition,  10M&9  Woodcuts.  Fcji.Sve.fc. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  J.  Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the  Author's 
Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

WM  67  Woodcuts.     Ftp.  9vo.  91. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  Steam  Engine. 
By  J.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodcuts.     Ftp.  tvt.  61. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  above  3,000  Woodcuts,    few.  4V. 

lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
Seventh  Edition,  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  numerous  Contributors. 

With  2, 100  Woodcuts.  3  Vols,  medium  &vo. 
Price  £t.  Ss. 

Practical    Treatise    on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Ger- 
man Edition  of  Professor 
Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and 
E.  Rbhrig,  Ph.D. 

3  vols.  8™.  with  625  Woodcuts.  £4.  lfs. 

Treatise  on   Mills  and 

Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  332  Woodcuts.     3  vols. 

few.  3U. 

Useful  Information  for 
Engineers. 
By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  volt, 
crown  i/ro.  3U.  6rf. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and     Wrought    Iron     to 

Building  Purposes. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  6  Plata  and  118  Woodcuts.  8w.  lb. 
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The   Theory  of  Strains 

in  Girders  and  similar 
Structures,  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and 
Tables  of  the  Strength  and 
other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. 

By  Bindon  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Practical  Handbook   of 

Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 
ing. 
By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustration!  and  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  8tw.  41*. 

Occasional  Papers  on 
Subjects  connected  with 
Civil  Engineering,  Gun- 
nery, ana  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. 
By  Michael  Scott,  Memb. 

Inst.  C.E.  &  of  Inst. 

N.A. 

1  vols.  8ro.  with  Plates,  42s. 

Mitchell's    Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised, 
with  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

crown  truo.  Woodcuts,  3 1  J.  (id. 


Naval  Powers  and  their 
Policy :  with  Tabular 
Statements  of  British  and 
Foreign  Ironclad  Navies; 
giving  Dimensions,  Arm- 
our, Details  of  Armament, 
Engities,  Speed,  and  other 
Particulars. 
By  John  C.  Paget. 

8w>.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Loudon's    Encyclopedia 

of  Gardening;  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  zlf. 

Loudon's    Encyclopedia 

of  Agriculture  ;  comprising 
the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. 

With  1,100  Woodcuts.    8b*.  in. 

Reminiscences    of    Fen 

and  Mere. 

By  J.  M.  Heathcote. 

With  27  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.     Squate 
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RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL     "WORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 
Articles,  Historical  and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition.     &n>.  161. 

Historical  Lectures   on 
theLifeof  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.     8™.  IV, 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  39  Articles.  By  Rev. 

T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  8tw.  Sr. 

Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  Nature  ;  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Stcmd  Edition.     8u#.  prut  lot.  dd. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

8w>.  prut  Js.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Rugby  School ; 
with    an   Address    before 
Confirmation. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Ftp.  8n>.  prut  jr.  W. 


Christian  Life,  its 
Course,  its  Hindrances, 
and  its  Helps;  Sermons 
preached  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

8ve>.  7».  6d. 

Christian  Life,  its 
Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its 
Close;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

8rw.  Jr.  6J. 

Religion  and  Science, 
their  Relations  to  Each 
Other  at  the  Present 
Day;  Three  Essays  on 
the  Grounds  of  Religious 
Beliefs. 

By  Stanley  T.  Gibson,  BD. 
Rector  of  Sandon,  in 
Essex;  and  late  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 


St*>.  price  I OI.  6d. 

Notes   on    the    Earlier 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 
By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B. 

for),  prut  61. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on 
Christian      Faith      and 
Practice. 
By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 
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The  Primitive  and  Ca- 
tholic Faith  in  Relation  to 
the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Shilling- 
ford,  Exeter. 

tan.  price  y. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 
or  a   Visit  to  a  Religious 
Sceptic. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.     Fcp.  Sn>.  51. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 
Faith. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

Lata!  Edition.     Fcf.  8k 0.  Jr.  6d. 

A   Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles. 
By  C.  f.  Ellicolt,  D.D. 

$vo.    Gslstinns,  St.  td.    Ephesians,  %s.  6d. 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St.  Paul. 

By  Rev.  W.  y.  Conybeare, 

M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J. 

S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Stat, 
Woodcuts,  &'c.     z  vols.  4/0.  43J. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plain,  and  Woodcuts,  a  volt, 
square  crown  fkw.  31;,' 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  I  vol. 
crown  Bvo.  91. 


An    Examination   into 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Confession. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jctf 
B.D. 

into,  price  j>.  6J. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth 

of  the  Christian  Religion 
derived  from   the  Literal 
Fulfilment-of  Prophecy. 
By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 

oath  Edition,  with  numerous  Flutes. 
Square  faio.  \is.  bd.  or  in  post  Seo. 
with  5  Plata,  6s. 

Historical  and  Critical 
Commentary    on  the  Old 
Testament;   with   a   New 
Translation. 
By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8™.  l8t.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  vis.   Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
I  p.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  |tr. 
iJHed/or  the  General  Reader,  is. 
Vol.  IV,  Leviticus,  Part  II.   151.  or 


r  adapted 
Tat,  IV  1  . 

adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  &s. 


The  History  andLitera-- 

ture  of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild. 


Ewalds    History   of 
Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  f.  E.  Carpenter^ 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  Marlineau,  M.A. 

5  vols.  &v.  6y. 
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Ewald's  Antiquities  of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man By  Henry  Shaen 
Solly,  M.A. 

&vo.  lit.  6d, 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  reveal- 
ing   the   Development    of 
Human  Nature. 
By  Andrew  Jukes. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  av«.  ft.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all 
Things;  with  some  Pre- 
liminary Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture. 
By  Andrew  Jukes. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  five.  y.  &d. 

History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  time 
•     of  Calvin. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle 
D '  Aubignd,D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  W.L.R.  Cotes, 
Editor  of  the  Dictionary 
of  General  Biography. 

6  vols.  &v0.  priee£^.  tea. 

V  Vols.  VII.  St  VIII.  com/doing  the 

Work,  an  preparing  for  publication. 

Commentaries,     by    the 

Rev.  W.  A.  O Conor,  B.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude,  Manchester. 

Crown  Svo, 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  price  3- .  6d. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  41.  6d. 
St.  yohn's  Gospel,  lot.  6d. 


Some   Questions  of  the 

Day. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of  'Amy  Her- 
bert,' 'Passing  Thoughts 
on  Religion,'  &c. 


An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Critical,  Exegelical, 
and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D. 

2  volt.  taw.  price  3OX. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

New  Edition.     Fep.  8i>a.  jr.  6d. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion  ;  the  Devotions 
chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works;  with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

10  wit.  £5.  it. 

Hymns    of  Praise   and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
J.  Martineau,  LL.D. 

Crown  %uo.  4,.  6d.     &mo.  It.  ba\ 
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Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays     and     Holidays 

throughout  the  Year. 

By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D. 

9&i  Thousand.     Ftp.  %ve.  $t      lime.  2t. 

Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkwortk. 

Ftp.  8m.  5-r. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch &  the  Moabite  Stone; 
with  Appendices. 
By  7.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 


Endeavours    after    the 
Christian  Life;  Discourses. 
By  Rev.    J.    Martineau, 
LL.D. 

fifth  Editicn.     Crown  8n».  71.  6d. 

Supernatural  Religion; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

Sixth  Edition  carefidly  revised,  with  to  paps 
of  Nob  Preface.     2  vail.  8m.  241. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book 
of  Joskua  Critically  Ex- 


By  J.  W.  Colenso,  DD. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 


TRAVELS,     VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Indian  Alps,  and 

How  we  Crossed  them : 
being  a  Narrative  of  Two 
Years'  Residence  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  and 
Two  Months'  Tour  into  the 
Interior,  towards  Kinchin- 
junga  and  Mount  Everest. 
By  a  Lady  Pioneer. 

With  Illustrations /rem  Original  Drawings 
made  en  the  spot  by  the  Authoress. 
Imperial  %oe,  apt. 

Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese  ; 

being   an  Account   of  the 
People  and  the  Land,  in 
their  Social,  Sporting,  and 
Mountaineering  Aspects. 
By  W.  A .  Baillie  Grokman. 


'The  Frosty  Caucasus;' 

an    Account    of  a   Walk 
through  Part  of  the  Rangt, 
and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz 
in  the  Summer  of  1874. 
By  F.  C.  Grove. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  «r  Wad 
by  E.  Whymper,  from  Phmograpks 
taint  during  the  Journey,  and  a  Mop. 
Crown  %ve.  price  I  Jr. 

si  Journey  of  i, 000 Miles 

through  Egypt  and  Nubia 
to  the  Second  Cataract  of 
the  Nile.  Being  a  Personal 
Narrative  of  Four  and  a 
Half  Months'  Life  in  a 
Dahabeeyah  on  the  Nile. 
By  Amelia  B.  Ed-wards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Draaislp 
by  the  Authoress,  Map,  Plans,  Ftf 
similes,  b-c.     Imperial  %/tn>. 

[In  the  Autoa*. 
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Over  the  Sea  and  Far 

Away  ;  being  a  Narrative 

of  a   Ramble    round   the 

World. 

ByThos.  Woodbine  Him h- 
liff,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
President  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  Author  of  l Sum- 
mer Months  among  the 
Alps',  &c. 

I  vol.    vadium  Svo.    with   numerous  Plus- 
(rations.  \Ncarly  rmify. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus. 

Including  the  Site  and  Re- 
mains of  the  Great  Temple 
of  Diana. 
By  y.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A. 


Through  Bosnia  and  the 

Herzegovina  on  Foot  during 
tlie  Insurrection,  August 
and  September  1875  ;  with 
a  Glimpse  at  the  Slavonic 
Borderlands  of  Turkey. 
By  Arthur  f.  Evans,  B.  A. 
F.S.A. 


Italian  Alps;  Sketches 

in  the  Mountains  ofTicino, 
Lombardy,    the    Trentino, 
and  Venetia. 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield, 

Editor  of '  The  Alpine 

yournal.' 

Sat/are  erewrt  %ve.     Illustrations.     15/. 


Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settle- 
ment of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands,  from  1615 
to   1685.     Compiled  from 
the  Colonial  Records  and 
ol/ter  original  sources. 
By  Major-General  y.  H. 
Lefroy,     R.A.     C.B. 
F.R.S.    Hon.     Member 
New    York    Historical 
Society,    &c.    Governor 
oftlte  Bermudas. 

8zv.  with  Map.  [Li  the  press. 

Here  and  There  in  the 
Alps. 

By    the    Hon.    Frederica 
Ptunkel. 

With  VigmUt-tUle.   Post  fcw.  Si.  6J. 

The    Valleys  of  Tirol; 
their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  How  to    Visit 
them. 
By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 


Two   Years    in  Fiji,  a 

Descriptive  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Fijian 
Group  of  Islands;  with 
some  Account  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Foreign  Settlers 
and  Colonists  up  to  the  time 
of  British  Annexation. 
By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D. 

Crown  Hie.  t*.  id". 
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Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  lUustratians  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  Sva. 
Price  Jt.  (rd. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

jfew  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  C.  Pearson. .  Crown  &vc 
Price  7 .-.  td. 

Meeting  the  Sun ;  a 
yourney  all  round  the 
World  through  Egypt, 
China,  fapan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By      William      Simpson, 
FR.G.S. 

Witk  Heliotypei  and  Woodcuts.     8w.  24*. 

The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excursions  through 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Friuli. 

By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.     Sq.  or.  &v.  II;. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  the    Chain    of    Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1863-1864. 
By      A.      Adams-Reitly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

In  Chromolithagraphy,  on  extra  stout  draw- 
ing' paper  10s.  or  mounted  on  eanvas 
in  a  folding  cafe,    I2j.  6d. 


The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  the  Valpelline,  the  Val 
Tournanc/te,  and  the  South- 
ern Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey. 

By  A.   Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 


Untrodden    Peaks    and 

Unfrequented   Valleys ;   a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

Witk  numerous  Bhtstratiom.      8;«.  21/. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  Switzerland,  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch. 
Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 


The  Alpine  Guide. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A. 
late    President    of    the 
Alpine  Club. 

Pott  Bvo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  10s.  6d. 

Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Oberland  District. 
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Western  Alps,  including 

Moitt  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c. 

Prict  6s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine 

Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps. 

Price  Is.  Either  of thcThretVotunm  or  Parts 
of  the  'Alpine  Guide'  may  be  hadwitk 
this  Introduction  prefixed.  If,  extra. 
The  '  Alpine  Guide '  may  alia  be  had 
in  Tea  separate  Porl5,  or  districts,  price 
is.  6d.  each. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for 
the  use  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 


How  to    See   Norway; 

embodying  the   Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tours  in 
that  Country. 
By  J.  R.  Campbell. 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts,  fcp.  cW.  $s. 


Higgledy-Piggledy ;   or, 
Stories  for  Everybody  and 
Everybody's  Children. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 
M.P.  Author  of '  Whis- 
pers from    Fairyland' 
&c. 

With  9  Illustration!  from  Original  Design* 
by  R.  Doylt,  engraved  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson.     Crown  two.  price  6s. 

Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 
M.P.  Author  of  'Hig- 
gledy-Piggledy' &e. 

With  9  Illustrations  from  Original  De- 
signs engraved  an  Wood  by  G.  Pear- 
son.    Crown  &vo.  price  6s. 

welcome  by  all  boys  ud  jrirb  who  take  delight  in 
dreamland,  and  love  to  linger  over  the  pranlci  And 


WORKS    of    FICTION. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 
collectedby  Word  of  Mouth 
from  the  People. 
By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

Crown  &vo.  IZS.  6d. 


fancy,  feeling ,  and  r. 


Becker's  Gallus;  or  Ro- 
man Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
Augustus. 

Pott  Sm».  it.  bd. 

Becker's  Charicles ;  Il- 
lustrative of  Private  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Pest  fcW.  7  J.  6d. 

Novels  and  Tales. 

By  tlie  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes, 

croon  Svo.  6s.  each,  as  follows  x — 
Lothair,  6s.  i   Venetia,  (is. 

Coningsby,  6s,  Alroy,Ixien,  &*c  6s. 

Sybil,  6s.  young  Dute,&v.  6s. 

Tattered,  6s.  \    Vivian  Grey,  6s. 

Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contarhti  Fleming,  <5r>c.  6s.' 
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The  Modern  Novelists 
Library. 

Al/ierslone  Priory,  is.  beards  ;  as.  6J.  doth. 
Milt.  Mori,  is.  beards ;  at.  6d.  doth. 
The  Burgomaiter's  Family,  as.  and  as.  6d. 

'"- le's  Lh'gby  Grand,  as.  and  as.  6d. 

-  Gladiators,  as.  and  21.6.1. 


-  Good  for  NotMng,as.  A-w.  6d. 


It  Coventry, 

-  Qutots  Maria,  as.  and  as.  6d. 

-  General  Bonnet,  is.  aitdas.  6d. 


s.  &-2S.6d. 


Bhawley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  tie  Val- 
leys, as.  boards;  as.  6d.  doth. 

Else,:  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  Trans- 
lattd  from  Ike  German  of  Mme.  Von 
Nillern  by  Lady  Wallace,  Price  as. 
boards ;  as.  6d.  doth. 


Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  the  Rev.   G.  W.  Cox> 
M.A. 


Cream  Sao.  fu.  fid. 


Stories  and  Tales. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  Ten 
Volumes : — 


Amy  Herbert,  as.  6d. 
Gtrtntdt,  as.  id. 
Earls      Daughter, 

as.  id. 
Experience  of  Lift, 

Cleve  Hall,  as.  6d. 


Ivors,  as.  6d. 
Katharine    Askton, 

as.6d. 
Margaret    Pertioal, 

y.6d. 

London    Parsonage, 

y.6d. 
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Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 
Old  France;    with   other 
Poems. 
By  A.  Lang,  M.A. 

Square  ftp.  tvo.  $s. 

The    London    Series  of 

French  Classics. 

Edited  by  Ch.  Cassal, 
LL.D.  T.  Karcher, 
LL.B.  and  Lionce  Sti- 
evenard. 
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COBNEILLE'S  U  Od,    IS.  6d. 

Voltaire's  Zaire,  is.  6d. 

LahartINe's  Totissaint  Lottverture,  double 

Milton's     Lycidas    and 

Epitaphium  Damonis. 
■  Edited,    with    Notes  and 

Introduction,    by   C,   S. 

yerram,  M.A. 

*  Crown  8m>.  as.  6d. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with   Ivry    and  the    Ar- 
mada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay. 

idino.  y.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay 's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 
Ftp.  s/o.  its. 


Miniature    Edition    of 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
Scharf 's  90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp,  1 6 mo.  to/.  6d. 
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Notes,  Marginal  References 
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Edited  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge, 
M.A. 


Southey's  Poetical  Works 

with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions. 

Medium  Svo.  with  Portrait,  14J. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 
speare,  cheaper  Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete  in  I  vol.  medium  tvo.  large  type, 
vHth  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  141-.  or 
in  6  volt.  ftp.  %vo.  price  alt. 


Poems  by  yean  Inge  low. 

2  voir.  Fcp.  %vo.  ioj. 

First  Series,  containing  'Divided,'  '  The 
Star1}  Monument,'  &"e.  \tth  Thousand. 
Fcp.  fee.  ej. 

Second  Series,  'A  Story 0/ Doom,'  '  Gla- 
dys and  Air  Island,'  &V,  $tA  Thousand. 
Fop.  Svo.  51. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

First  Series,  with   nearly 
100  Woodcut  1 'llustratiofts. 

Fcp.  Ato.  2U. 

The   Azneid  of.  Virgil 

Translated   into    English 

Verse. 

By  f.  Conington,  M.A. 
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Annals  of  the  Road, 
being  a  History  of  Coaching 
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the  Present. 

By  Captain  Malet.  With 
Practical  Hints  on  Dri- 
ving and  all  Coaching 
matters,  by  Nimrod. 

Reprinted  from  the  Spouting  Magazine 
by  permission  of  the  Proprietors,  I  vol. 
medium  $vo.  with  Coloured  Plates, 
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•  Down  the  Road.'  [On  May  1. 

Down    the    Road;    or, 

Reminiscences  of  a  Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By  C.    T.  S.  Birch  Rey- 
nardson. 

Second  Edition,  with  13  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions from  Paintings  by  II.  Alien. 
Medium  $zv.  price  21s. 


Blaine's  Encyclopedia  of 
Rural  Sports;  Complete 
Accounts,  Historical,  Prac- 
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Hunting,  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, Racing,  &c. 

With  above  600  Woodcuts  (zo  from  Designs 

by  John  Leech).    Stw.  aw. 

A  Book  on  Angling: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  branch, 
including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies. 
By  Francis  Francis. 

Post  8w.  Portrait  and  Plates,  \y. 
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JVilcocks's  Sea -Fisher- 
man; comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing,  a  glance  at  Nets, 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating, 

iVew  Edition,  with  So  Woodcuts.   Post  Siw. 
lis.  6d. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment ;  with  an 
Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow. 

By  y.  R.  Dobson,  Memo. 
R.C.V.S. 

Crown  %vo.  with  Illustrations   71.  6d. 

Youatt   on    the  Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W. 
Watson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

&*>.  Woodcuts,  its.  6d. 

Youatt's    Work  on  the 

Dog,  revised  and  enlarged. 

St«.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Horses  and  Stables. 

By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram, 
X  V.  the  King's  Hussars. 

With  *4  Plaits  of  Illustrations.  Svo.  Ku.ftd. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease. 
By  Slonehenge. 


The  Greyhound. 

•By  Stonehenge. 

Revised  Edition,  with  25  Portraits  ofGrry 


hounds,  tW.     Squa 


n  Sao.  1  Jr. 


Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Imp.  %vo.  with  13  Plates,  l$s. 


The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

how  to  keep  it  Sound. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition.  Imp.  %vo.  Woodcuts,  121.  6d. 

A    Plain    Treatise    on 
Horse-shoeing. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.    Post  $ve.  Woodcuts,  as.  6d. 

Re  ma  rks    on    Horses* 

Teeth,   addressed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 


The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 


By  Alfred  Ronalds. 

With  20  colours!  Plata.     &».  14s. 
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Maunder 's  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  and  Library  of 
■Reference;  comprising  an 
English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Ga- 
zetteer, Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Useful  Tables,&c. 

Ftp.  %m>.  6s. 

Maunder '$  Biographical 

Treasury. 

Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re- 
written, with  about  1,000 
additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Cales. 

Ftp.  8w>.  6». 

Maunders  Scientific  and 
Literary  Treasury;  a 
Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

New  Edition,  in  part  re- 
written,with  above  r.ooo 
new  articles,  by  J.  Y. 
yohnson. 

Ftp.  lax.  6s. 

Maunders  Treasury  of 

Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and 
Political. 

Edited  by  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.     Ftp.  8w.  6s. 


Maunde/s      Historical 

Treasury  ;  General  Intro- 
ductory Outlines  of  Uni- 
versal History,  and  a 
Series  of  Separate  His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  IV. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Ftp.  &*>.  6s. 

Maunders   Treasury  of 

Natural  History  ;  or  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  Zoology. 


The  Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledge ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons, Places,  Events,  and 
other  Matters  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Holy 
Scripture. 
By  Rev.  y.  Ayre,  M.A. 


The   Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Banking. 
By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  raiistd  throughout.     8i« 


The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing. 

By  Henry  Dunning  Mac- 
leod, Esq.  M.A. 

Crown  %vu.  -]s.  bd. 
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Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a 
System  of  Easy  Practice  in 
a  Series  of  carefully-tested 
Receipts. 
By  Eliza  Acton. 

WithlPlala&lSQWoKlciita.  h\p.%voAa. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing;    with  Formula 
for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for   Private 
Families. 
By  W.  Black. 

Fifth  Edition.     Svo.  ioj.  W. 

English  Chess  Problems. 
Edited  by  J.  Pierce,  M.A. 
and  W.  T.  Pierce. 

With  608  Diagrams,     Crmunivo.  ns.bd. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific    Game    of 
Whist. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

StvtiUA  Edition.     Ftp.  %ve.  is.  6d. 

The   Correct   Card;  or, 
How  to  Play  at  Whist:  a 
Whist  Catechism. 
By  Captain  A.  Campbell- 
Walker. 

Fcp.  %ve.  \Nearty  ready. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer  ;  a 

Popular  Digest  oft/ie  Laws 
of  England,  Civil,  Crimi- 
nal, and  Constitutional. 


Pewtners  Comprehensive 

Specifier;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification   cf 
every  kind   of  Building- 
Artificers  Work. 
Edited  by  W.  Young. 

Crown  St*.  6s. 

Chess  Openings. 
By  F.  W.  Longman,  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford. 

Sxond  Edition,  rtvistd.    Ftp.  &zv.  it.  6d. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on 
the  Management  of  tluir 
Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Ftp.  8w>.  5*. 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Ftp.  8w>.  y. 
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Amos' s  Jurisprudence  10 
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Arnold's  (Dr.)  Christian  Life ag 
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Miscellaneous  Works   13 

School  Sermons 99 
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Works 10 
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Balls  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps  34 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 3s 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps 34 

Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 33 

Barry  on  Railway  Appliances   ao 

Baker's  Charicles  and  Gallua 35 

Blacks  Treatise  on  Brewing »  40 

Blaikley's  German- English  Dictionary......  16 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 37 

Bloxam's  Metals   ao 

Bonltbet  on  39  Articles 09 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine  .  97 

-—Handbook  of  Steam  Engine. 37 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ...  a? 

Bawdier  s  Family  Skakspeare 37 

BratnleyMaore  s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley.  36 
Brandt's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 03 

Brinkley's  Astronomy 13 
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Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 3 

Posthumous  Remains ia 

Buckton's  Health  in  the  House 34 
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Maternal  Management  of  Children.  40 
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Burkes  Rise  of  Great  Families 8 
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Life 7 
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